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The American Bankers Convention 


S the assembling of the convention of the American Bankers 

Association in New York was coincident with the date of pub- 

lication of this issue of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, a report of 
the meeting must necessarily go over until next month. 

The gathering of so many bankers at the chief financial center of 
the country is an important event, and during few phases of our 
national history have the steadying influences of the bankers’ views 
been more urgently needed. As a nation and as individuals we 
have not yet learned the lesson of economy and thrift, and of 
patient untiring industry, which the bankers are so well qualified 
to teach us. In saying this no attempt is made to hold up 
the banker as a superior type of citizen, or to picture the 
laborers as benighted persons in need of instruction. But the banker 
from the nature of his business occupies a position where he 
has exceptionally favorable opportunities of observing the bene- 
ficent results of continuous and well directed industry and econ- 
omy. And all of us do need instruction along this line—not the 
“laborers” only, but merchants, manufacturers and professional 
men. High costs of production, excessive profits, heavy transporta- 
tion charges, unwise expenditures—these and other costly and ex- 
travagant tendencies are still operating to hinder that return to 
more normal conditions for which we are all devoutly praying. And 
our people are getting seriously over-taxed, and much of this taxa- 
tion is wholly unnecessary. It is the duty of bankers, and of all 
citizens, to fight against every one of these tendencies which uselessly 
absorb the products of the labor of our people. 

No doubt the papers and resolutions produced at the New York 
convention will lay emphasis on many of these things, and will also 
bring out the desirability of close codperation between the various 
lines of production and exchange. It is to be wished that the re- 
sults of these conventions might be more generally circulated 
throughout the country, so that the people would gain a better 
understanding of the vast importance of the work being done by the 
American Bankers Association in behalf of the general welfare. 
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The convictions of the bankers of the United States, reached after 
due deliberation, and representing all the geographical regions of 
our country, are pretty sure to afford a safe guide in gaining the 
haven of national prosperity and well-being. 


oa Be se 


= 
Co-operation Between the Banks of Canada 
and the United States 


EY Kk ORTS S looking to closer relations between :the bankers of 
Canada and the United States ought to. meet with success. 
These efforts were initiated by the administrative committee 
.of the American Bankers Association, and seem to contemplate not 
Zonly closer financial relations between the two countries, but also a 
greater degree of coéperation in such’ matters : as” tariff, water- 
_ Ways, ete. 
That this country has very great concern over the trade relations 
. With the Dominion is a fact too well known to require argument. 
In view of the importance of these relations, many people on both 
sides of the border have been not a little puzzled over our enactment 
of a tariff law whose practical effects have been a serious curtail- 
ment of these relations. Our tariff heretofore has been based chiefly 
upon a policy looking to the protection of the manufacturing in- 
dustries of the country, including of course the workmen employed 
in such industries. Until quite recently at least American farmers 
have been able to give such a good account of themselves that they 
did not ask for protection. But with the increasing costs of agricul- 
tural production a change of sentiment has taken place, and the 
farmers are in many cases expecting that the Government, in fixing 
its tariff policy, will give to their interest quite as much attention as 
is bestowed upon manufacturing. This probably explains the im- 
position of rather heavy duties upon farm products imported into 
the United States. Such duties fall principally upon the output 
of Canadian farms, a fact due to the proximity of the Dominion, 
to the fertility of the soil and the energy displayed by the farmers 
of our neighbor. 

' But while this protection may enable the American farmer to 
get a better price for some things that he raises, it tends to some 
extent at least to deprive the Kastern manufacturers of cheaper 
food supplies for their workers—and this is in some cases a vital 
element in sustaining those industries—and furthermore by limiting 
the export of Canadian farm products also cuts off a considerable 
volume of manufactured exports from the United States to Canada. 
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That this is no mere theoretical statement recent statistics of trade 
between the two countries all too clearly show. 

Perhaps the bankers see the desirability of closer relations be- 
tween Canada and the United States somewhat more plainly than 
others do. ‘There will be differences of opinion on some of the 
details of improving these relations. None can hardly exist as to the 
mutual benefit that will flow from making such relations as close as 
possible. 


& 


The Balfour Note 


EW documents in recent international financial history have 
excited wider interest than what has come to be known as-the 
Balfour Note. This momentous communication was ad- 

dressed to certain European governments, but apparently it was 
intended more for this country than for the nations to whom it 
was addressed. The chief purpose of the note was to fix upon the 
United States responsibility for the muddle into which the world 
has been thrown by the problem of German reparations and the 
closely related question of inter-allied indebtedness. In substance 
Karl Balfour told the European countries that Great Britain would 
willingly forego its share of the German reparations and cancel 
the allied debts, but was debarred from doing so by the fact that 
the United States rigidly insisted upon payment of the debt which 
Great Britain owes to this country. Since Great Britain must pay 
the United States, Earl Balfour pointed out, payment must be 
required from its allied debtors. In taking this position, the distin- 
guished British statesman assumed a very lofty moral tone and 
displayed a truly forgiving spirit. The criticism has been made, 
that he was only evincing a willingness to forgive debts which could 
not be collected in any event. 

Despite all the fine phrases which Earl Balfour employed with 
that remarkable skill of which he is capable, the note can only be 
regarded as a colossal political blunder. Certainly it created a 
most unfavorable impression in the United States, nor was it well 
received in France or in those political circles in England opposed 
to the Lloyd George government. 

The attempt to shift financial responsibility from the powers 
imposing the reparations provided for in the Versailles Treaty upon 
the shoulders of the United States, which had no share in such 
reparations, and which sought through President Wilson to have 
the sum materially cut down, will not succeed. The responsibility 
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does not rest upon us. It rests elsewhere. And no diplomatic 
finesse can put this burden upon our shoulders. For electioneering 
purposes in Great Britain Earl Balfour’s note may prove highly 
useful, since it professes proper concern for British taxpayers. He 
is quite right in telling them that if they are expected to pay it is 
just that other nations be required to pay what they owe to Eng- 
land. But the responsibility for this dilemma does not rest upon us. 
We did not fix the reparations, since we did not ratify the Versailles 
Treaty. Nor do we get any share of these reparations. But Great 
Britain was a signer of the Treaty and had a share in the repara- 
tions. ‘The attempt to evade this responsibility, and to place the 
blame upon the United States, is hardly in accord with the fine 
spirit of sportsmanship generally characteristic of the British 
people, while from the standpoint of international politics it can be 
only regarded as a blunder of the first magnitude. There is a 
shrewd suspicion afloat that the note was not published without 
foreknowledge on the part of the American Government, and pos- 
sibly of passive assent to its contents. Surprising as this view may 
appear, it rests upon the belief that some such statement was 
necessary in order to clear up the international financial situation, 
and that the United States did not object to being made the 
scapegoat. 

Serious as the affair is, humorous elements are not lacking. It 
is an amusing spectacle to watch Earl Balfour trying to make 
Uncle Sam the wicked partner in the firm of Spenlow & Jorkins; 
to see him laboring to show how meek and forgiving is Fascination 
Fledgeby and how grasping is Riah the Jew. But most comical 
of all is the clumsy figure John Bull presents in the role of Portia, 
urging Uncle Sam to forego his pound of flesh. 

Side by side with this comedy are all the dark and sinister 
elements of tragedy. Somebody seems to have forgotten the real 
international culprit—Germany. If the efforts to prove that France 
is stiff-necked, and that the United States is grasping, had been 
directed toward fixing responsibility upon Germany, and stern in- 
sistance made that such responsibility be not evaded, the present im- 
possible situation might have been avoided. For such failure the 
United States must accept its due share of responsibility. After 
refusing to enter the League of Nations——as was indisputably our 
right, and very likely our duty—we ought to have found some 
alternative method by which we would have firmly stood by France 
and Great Britain until Germany had been compelled to pay. In 
that we failed, and for such failure are we responsible before the 
court of world opinion. But this responsibility is something wholly 
different from that which Earl Balfour ascribes to us in his famous 
note. 
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A One-Sided Balance Sheet 


Cee! professors of political economy, in arguing for 
the cancellation of the European debts owing to the United 

States, usually base their arguments on the large profits this 
country made out of the war. In estimating these “profits” they 
fail to take any account of the offsetting factors, such as our heavily 
increased debt, the rise in the cost of living, and the more or less 
general demoralization of our industries. Probably the professors 
of political economy, accustomed to dealing with financial problems 
in the abstract, may be excused for this important oversight. 

But this excuse can not be pleaded in extenuation of the fault 
of a leading European Finance Minister when dealing with the 
same question. Shortly before the adjournment of the British 
Parliament, Sir Robert Horne, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in explaining why Great Britain must exact payment from her 
debtors in order to pay her debts to the United States, fell into an 
error very similar to that which has marked the views of the political 
economists referred to above. The British Finance Minister gave 
figures to show the debts incurred by some of the countries con- 
cerned in the war and the burden put upon the respective peoples. 
In these estimates he did not take into account the fact that the 
United States got nothing from the reparations awards nor from 
annexed territories. In other words, his balance-sheet contained 
liabilities only and no statement of offsetting assets. 

The presentation of figures in this one-sided way is misleading, 
and tends to confuse the public mind regarding a matter of the 
gravest importance. 

Whenever any statements are made as to the cost of the war to 
the respective nations involved in it, full account should be taken 
of all the factors. It does not help but hinders the settlement of 
serious international financial problems to present statistics in a 
way to exhibit the United States as a huge war profiteer or a 
grasping Shylock. The truth is otherwise, and the existing world 
situation is far too grave, and the relations between the lately Allied 
nations too delicate, to allow statements like those mentioned to 
escape unnoticed and uncensured. 


& 
Nature’s Beneficence and Man’s Perversity 


HE good effects of bounteous crops this autumn will be some- 
what counterbalanced by the contrary influences of the railway 
and coal strikes. Nature has been beneficent, but man’s per- 
versity, as so often in the past, has done what it could to destroy 
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this evidence of providential concern for the welfare of our country 


and its people. It may be vain to indulge the hope that the history 


of mankind will ever be different. Always, when the pail of 


prosperity begins to fill, somebody kicks it over. Probably it is this 
perverse trait in humanity which impels all of us to scratch pretty 
hard to pay our bills. If prosperity went on uninterruptedly, the 
time might arrive when our only labor would be the computation of 
income taxes. 

With the tremendous increase in production due to improvement 
in the tools of production and exchange, the general welfare of 
the human family could be expanded almost indefinitely were it 
not for the counterbalancing factors of war, ignorance and prevent- 
able diseases. Notwithstanding the spread of education, ignorance 
still darkens the earth, our own land not excepted. Great strides 
have been made in reducing the ravages of disease, though much still 
remains to be done in that direction. Rumors have been persistently 
current for months of a threatened invasion of typhus into Western 

‘urope which would seriously menace the United States. 

Could we have found the means of satisfactorily apportioning 
the products of our farms, mines, forests and factories, there would 
have been in this year of grace enough for all and to spare. But 
ignorance, greed, or perversity, has prevented that happy outcome. 
Emerging as we are from a period of almost universal depression 
and disaster, no sooner do we reach sight of the promised land than 
we begin quarelling over the distribution of its still ungarnered 


fruits. 
: ay 








HERE are problems for us to face at the out- 

set of the twentieth century—grave problems 
abroad and still graver at home; but we know that 
we can solve them and solve them well, provided 
only that we bring to the solution the qualities of 
head and heart which were shown by the men who, 
in the days of Washington, founded this govern- 
ment, and, in the days of Lincoln, preserved it— 
Theodore Roosevelt. 
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JOHN G. LONSDALE 
President National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis 


R. LONSDALE was born in Memphis, Tenn., in 1872. His first 
business venture was in 1891 when he established a real estate and 
insurance business in Hot Springs.’ In 1894 he became a member 

of the firm of J. P. Mellard & Co., and in 1899 vice-president of the Little 
Rock, Hot Springs & Western Railway. About that time he formed 
a partnership as Gaines & Lonsdale, private bankers, afterwards ac- 
quiring the interests of his partners and continuing the business under 
the title of J. G. Lonsdale & Co. In 1905 he became the New York partner 
of Logan & Bryan, bankers and brokers, this position bringing him in con- 
tact with many of the bankers throughout the country. 


Mr. Lonsdale has always been a student of financial and economic sub- 
jects and had practical experience in banking, as one of the organizers and 
a director of the Security Bank of Hot Springs. He was instrumental in 
bringing about the consolidation in 1904 of the Citizens Bank with the 
Exchange National Bank of Little Rock. Mr. Lonsdale became president 
of the National Bank of Commerce in 1915. 
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Bankers to Gather in New York 


International Finances and Industrial Unrest at Home Two Chief 
Topics of Discussion at Convention of American 
Bankers Association 


N October 2 seven thousand 
Q American bankers, representing 
22,000 member banks, will as- 
semble in New York City for the forty- 
eighth annual meeting of the American 
Bankers Association. The convention 
will be held at the Hotel Commodore, 
October 2 to 6. This is the first time 
in seventeen years that the association 
has met in New York, and no pains 
have been spared by the committee of 
100 prominent New York bankers which 
has been formed to assure the proper 
carrying out of detailed plans, to make 
the convention a complete success. It 
seems peculiarly appropriate that, at 
a time when international finances are 
in a state of confusion heretofore un- 
known to history, our leading bankers 
from all parts of the country should 
convene in the country’s leading finan- 
cial center for a serious and thorough 
consideration of the problems presented 
by present international conditions. 
Financial problems purely local to 
the United States will not be over- 
looked in the work of the delegates, but 
because of the intricate relationship of 
our affairs with Europe, it is expected 
that the larger phase of international 
conditions will be the keynote of the 
convention work. In banking and finan- 
cial circles, the convention is considered 
the most important business conference 
of the year. 


AN IMPOSING LIST OF SPEAKERS 


In addition to a group of this coun- 
try’s foremost financial leaders and 
public servants who will speak before it, 
the convention will be addressed by the 
Right Honorable Reginald McKenna, 
former Chancellor of the British Ex- 
chequer, and present chairman of the 
London Joint City and Midland Bank, 
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who will talk on the subject of “Repar- 
ations and International Debts’. 

Thomas W. Lamont of J. P. Morgan 
& Company, one of our leading ex- 
ponents of international banking, and a 
financial and economic adviser at Ver- 
sailles during the Peace Conference will 
discuss world finance from the view- 
point of America. Henry J. Allen, Kan- 
sas’ able and courageous Governor will 
take up the question of government re- 
sponsibility .for industrial justice, and 
the relation of the Federal Reserve 
System to American business. Dr. 
George E. Vincent, one of the country’s 
leading public figures and a gifted ora- 
tor, will speak on “Public Health As- 
sets”. Dr. Vincent is at the head of 
the great Rockefeller Foundation, and 
was formerly president of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


ELABORATE PLANS FOR ENTERTAINMENT 


The bankers of New York City, hosts 
to the convention, are headed by Seward 
Prosser, president of the Bankers Trust 
Company, as chairman of the committee 
of 100. Elaborate plans have also been 
worked out by a committee of socially 
prominent New York women, headed by 
Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow, to provide 
every comfort and entertainment for 
the wives and families of the delegates. 
The members of this committee will 
open their homes to the women visitors 
and will endeavor to make their wel- 
come a personal one in the true sense of 
the word. In all thirty-five homes have 
been offered, and Mrs. Morrow says the 
New York women will feel it a distinct 
privilege to entertain the out of town 
women and are looking forward with 
keen interest to the event. _ 

The entertainment will be in the form 
of a luncheon served simultaneously 
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Wall Street in 1846 


in all of the homes and Thursday, Oc- 
tober 5, which will be known as Hostess 
Day, has been selected as the day for 
the event. It is expected 3000 out of 
town women will be entertained at these 
luncheons which will be served simul- 
taneously in the homes by Louis Sherry. 

Much sentiment will attach to the 
fact that Sherry will do the catering, 
inasmuch as this institution is one of 
the oldest in New York, and because 
this luncheon will represent one of the 
biggest affairs for which Sherry has as- 
sumed the catering since the earlier his- 
tory of Manhattan when the city was 
not so large, and when gaiety drew New 
Yorkers and their guests into closer 
association than is ordinarily possible 
now. 

Specially engraved invitations will be 
sent to the bankers’ wives and guests 
who have already registered for the con- 
vention. Inasmuch as many women will 
register too late to afford the committee 
an opportunity to send invitations to 
their homes, one of the luncheons will 
he served for these late-comers at the 
Museum of Natural History with Mrs. 
A. Perry Osborn, daughter-in-law of 
Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn, 
president of the Museum, as hostess. 


Later in the afternoon a receiving com- 
mittee will receive the luncheon guests 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Mrs. William Woodward and Mrs. 
Harold I. Pratt have been active in 
assisting Mrs. Morrow in arranging 
for these luncheons at which the fol- 
lowing ladies will be hostesses: Mes- 
dames Charles B. Alexander, Robert 
Bacon, George F. Baker, Jr., Walter P. 
Bliss, James A. Burden, Joseph H. 
Choate, Jr., Joseph E. Davis, Edward 
C. Delafield, Walter Douglas, William 
Pierson Hamilton, John Henry Ham- 
mond, J. Horace Hammond, E. H. Har- 
riman, Walter B. James, Otto H. Kahn, 
Alvin W. Krech, Thomas W. Lamont, 
Gates W. McGarrah, William Fellowes 
Morgan, Dwight W. Morrow, Grayson 
M. P. Murphy, Acosta Nichols, Charles 
D. Norton, A. Perry Osborn, Frederic 
D. Philips, Harold I. Pratt, John T. 
Pratt, Whitelaw Reid, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., W. Emlen Roosevelt, Willard 
D. Straight, Carll Tucker, Felix M. 
Warburg, George Whitney and Payne 
Whitney. 

Every effort will be made to see that 
the greeting of the visiting bankers will 
be made a personal matter, and to dis- 
credit any feeling that New York is 
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“cold” or impersonal toward visitors. 
Stress will be placed on the important 
part which New York has ever played 
in the history and development of the 
country, rather than the mere “bigness” 
of the city from a commercial or finan- 
cial standpoint. Among the entertain- 
ment features which have been ar- 
ranged are, a trip to West Point to wit- 
ness a special drill, visits to points of 
historic interest in New York, golf 
matches, a smoker for the men, and the 
annual ball. 

For the convenience of the visitor, 
huge maps of the city have been devised 
and will be hung in the convention head- 
quarters, showing all traffic lines, the 
shopping and theatrical district, and 
other points of city life. In the Grand 
Central and Pennsylvania stations in- 
formation booths will be established, 
and similar booths will be placed in 
many of the hotels. 

The committee of 100, in collabora- 
tion with the editor of Valentine’s Man- 
ual of Old New York, has in course of 
publication a unique souvenir book, pro- 
fusely illustrated, which will contrast 
the old and new New York. 

One hundred hotels will coéperate in 
housing and providing all comforts for 
the 7000 visiting bankers. Three hun- 
dred New York bank employees and 
members of the Bond Club have volun- 
teered their services in helping to give 
every visitor a cordial personal welcome 
upon his arrival in New York. 


THE COMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED 


The committee of 100 is composed of 
Seward Prosser, chairman; Walter E. 
Frew, chairman executive committee; 
Guy Emerson, executive manager; and 
the following members of the execu- 
tive committee: James S. Alexander, 
Stephen Baker, Mortimer N. Buckner, 
Henry J. Cochran, Harvey D. Gibson, 
Percy H. Johnston, Thos. W. Lamont, 
Gates W. McGarrah, Chas. E. Mitchell, 
Mrs. Dwight Morrow, Lewis E. Pier- 
son, Wm. C. Potter, Jackson E. Rey- 
nolds, Albert H. Wiggin and Wm. 
Woodward. The following chairmen 
have been designated: entertainment 


committee, Henry J. Cochran; finance 


committee, Gates W. McGarrah; golf 


committee, Mortimer N. Buckner; hotel 
committee, Harvey D. Gibson; recep- 
tion committee, Thos. W. Lamont; 
womens’ reception committee, Mrs. 
Dwight Morrow; committee on conven- 
tion and information, Guy Emerson. A 
full list of the members of the commit- 
tee of 100 follows: 


James S. Alexander, president, National 
Bank of Commerce in N. Y.; J. H. Ardrey, 
vice-president, National Bank of Commerce 
in N. Y.; C. A. Austin, president, Mercan- 
tile Trust Company; Andrew D. Baird, 
president, Williamsburgh Savings Bank; 
George F. Baker, chairman, First National 
Bank of N. Y.; Stephen Baker, president, 
Bank of the Manhattan Company; LeRoy 
W. Baldwin, president, Empire ‘Trust Com- 
pany; Samuel G. Bayne, president, Seaboard 
National Bank; Howard F. Beebe, presi- 
dent, Investment Bankers Ass’n; Walter M. 
Bennet, vice-president, The Bank of Ameri- 
ca; Eli H. Bernheim, president, Columbia 
Bank; C. A. Boody, president, The Peo- 
ples Trust Company; E. C. Bridgman, pres- 
ident, Staten Island Savings Bank; Louis 
V. Bright, president, Lawyers Title & Trust 
Company; Mortimer N. Buckner, chairman, 
The New York Trust Company; S. S. Camp- 
bell, vice-president, Mechanics & Metals 
Nat'l Bank; J. H. Case, deputy gov- 
ernor, Federal Reserve Bank of N. Y.; 
Orion H. Cheney, president, Pacific Bank; 
Hubert Cillis, president, Central Savings 
Bank; I.. L. Clarke, president, The Ameri- 
can Exchange Nat'l Bank; Henry J. 
Cochran, vice-president, Bankers Trust 
Company; Edwin W. Coggeshall, chairman, 
Lawyers Title & Trust Company; W. P. 
Conway, vice-president, Guaranty Trust 
Company of N. Y.; Seymour L. Cromwell, 
president, New York Stock Exchange; G. 
W. Davison, president, Central Union Trust 
Company; Edward C. Delafield, president, 
The Bank of America; Richard Delafield, 
president, The Nat'l Park Bank of N. 
Y.; H. M. DeMott, president, Mechanics 
Bank; Clarence S. Dunning, treasurer, South 
Brooklyn Savings Inst.; J. D. Fairchild, 
president, Kings County ‘Trust Company; 
William Feick, president, American Insti- 
tute of Banking; George W. Felter, presi- 
dent, Green Point Savings Bank; E. Hay- 
ward Ferry, vice-president, Hanover Na- 
tional Bank; John W. Fraser, president, 
Roosevelt Savings Bank; Walter E. Frew, 
president, The Corn Exchange Bank; 
Charles Froeb, president, Lincoln Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn; Harvey D. Gibson, 
president, New York Trust Company; G. E. 
Gregory, vice-president, National City 
Bank; Herbert L. Griggs, president, The 
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Aeroplane view of lower Manhattan showing the financial district 


Bank of New York, N. B. A.; Crowell Had- 
den, president, Brooklyn Savings Bank; 
Jos. W. Harriman, president, The Harri- 
man National Bank; Theodore Hetzler, 
president, Fifth Ave. Bank; F. L. Hine, 
chairman, executive committee, First Na- 
tional Bank of N. Y.; Herbert P. Howell, 
vice-president, National Bank of Commerce 
in N. Y.; Joseph Huber, president, The 
First National Bank of Brooklyn; Brian 
G. Hughes, president, Dollar Savings Bank; 
Pierre Jay, chairman, Federal Reserve Bank 
of N. Y.; Percy H. Johnston, president, 
Chemical National Bank; Raymond E. 
Jones, vice-president, Bank of the Manhat- 
tan Company; Louis G. Kaufman, president, 
Chatham & Phenix Nat’l Bank; Clarence 
H. Kelsey, president, Title Guarantee & 
Trust Company; Fred I. Kent, vice-presi- 
dent, Bankers Trust Company; Willard V. 
King, president, Columbia Trust Company; 
Alexander P. W. Kinnan, president, Union 
Dime Savings Bank; William E. Knox, vice- 
president, Bowery Savings Bank; Herman 
1. Kountze, president, Atlantic National 
Bank; Alvin W. Krech, president, The 
Equitable Trust Co. of N. Y.; E. P. May- 
nard, president Brooklyn Trust Company; 
Gates W. McGarrah, chairman, Mechanics 
& Metals Nat'l Bank; John McHugh, 
president, Mechanics & Metals Nat’l Bank; 
Samuel McRoberts, president, Metropolitan 
Trust Company; Samuel H. Miller, vice- 
president, Chase National Bank; Charles 
FE. Mitchell, president, National City Bank; 
J. P. Morgan, J. P. Morgan & Co.; William 


A. Nash, chairman, The Corn Exchange 
Bank; James H. Perkins, president, The 
Farmers Loan & Trust Company; Lewis E. 
Pierson, chairman, Irving National Bank; 
John W. Platten, president, U. S. Mortgage 
& Trust Company; Ruel W. Poor, president, 
The Garfield National Bank; William C. 
Potter, president, Guaranty Trust Company 
of N. Y.; Henry H. Powell, president, Im- 
porters & Traders National Bank; Seward 
Prosser, president, Bankers Trust Company; 
John J. Pulleyn, president, Emigrant In- 
dustrial Savings Bank; William E. Purdy, 
assistant vice-president, Chase National 
Bank; Jackson E. Reynolds, president, First 
National Bank of N. Y.; Harold C. Richard, 
president, The State Bank; E. A. Richards, 
president, East New York Savings Bank; 
William J. Roome, president, Excelsior Sav- 
ings Bank; Charles H. Sabin, chairman, 
Guaranty Trust Company of N. Y.; Ernest 
K. Satterlee, president, The Franklin Sav- 
ings Bank; Henry Sayler, president, Citizens 
Savings Bank; J. Louis Schaefer, president, 
W. R. Grace & Co.’s Bank; Edward W. 
Sheldon, president, United States Trust Co. 
of N. Y.; William A. Simonson, vice-presi- 
dent, National City Bank; Samuel Sloan, 
vice-president, The Farmers Loan & ‘Trust 
Company; G. Foster Smith, president, Nas- 
sau National Bank of Brooklyn; Sanger B. 
Steel, president, Bond Club; John A. 
Stewart, chairman, United States Trust Co. 
of N. Y.; Walter C. Stokes, president, The 
Manhattan Savings Institution; Benjamin 
Strong, governor, Federal Reserve Bank of 
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N. Y.; Eric P. Swenson, chairman, National 
City Bank; Gilbert G. Thorne, vice-presi- 
dent, The National Park Bank of N. Y.; 
Edward Townsend, chairman, Importers & 
Traders Nat'l Bank; William E. Trotter, 
president, Harlem Savings Bank; Arthur S. 
Van Winkle, president, Empire City Sav- 
ings Bank; Felix M. Warburg, Kuhn, Loeb 
& Company; Harry E. Ward, president, 
Irving National Bank; Albert H. Wiggin, 
president, Chase National Bank; William 
Woodward, president, Hanover National 
Bank. 


DETAILED PROGRAM OF PROCEEDINGS 


The general sessions of the conven- 
tion will be held in the Grand Ball- 
room, Commodore Hotel, Forty-second 
street and Lexington avenue, in the 
forenoon of Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, October 3, 4 and 5. The 
sessions of the sections and divisions of 
the association will be held in the Grand 
Ballroom on Monday morning and on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
afternoons. Morning sessions will be 
called at 9.30 and afternoon sessions at 
2.30. The Executive Council will hold 
its meetings in the East Ballroom of the 
Commodore Hotel, the Finance and Ad- 
ministrative Committees in the board 
room on the mezzanine. All other com- 
mittees will meet in the rooms of the 
New York Chapter, American Insti- 
tute of Banking, 15 West Thirty- 
seventh street. 

The detailed program of meeting is 
as follows: Monday, October 2, 9.30 to 
5.00:—Committee, Trust Company Di- 
vision, National Bank Division, State 
Bank Division, and Savings Bank Di- 
vision; Agricultural Commission; Com- 
merce and Marine Commission; Eco- 
nomic Policy Commission; Public Re- 
lations Commission; Administrative 
Committee; Fiftieth Anniversary Com- 
mittee; Finance Committee; Insurance 
Committee; Protective Committee; 
Committee of Five; Committee on Mem- 
bership; Committee on Public Educa- 
tion; Committee on State Taxation; 
Committee on Federal Legislation; 
Committee on State Legislation; and 
Special Committee on Taxation. 

On this date the sixteenth annual 
meeting of the Clearing House Section 


will also be held from 9.30 to 12.30 
p- m. in the ballroom, Hotel Commo- 
dore. The program is: invocation; ad- 
dress of the president, John R. Wash- 
burn; reports of officers and commit- 
tees; address, John McHugh, president 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank, 
New York; address, L. F. Loree, 
president Delaware and Hudson Rail- 
way, on “Labor Unions’; open discus- 
sion on the clearing house examiner 
system; election and installation of of- 
ficers. 

In the afternoon the sixth annual 
meeting of the State Bank Division will 
be held in the ballroom, Hotel Commo- 
dore, at 2 p.m. The program is: ad- 
dress of the president, R. S. Hecht; ad- 
dress, “Financing Agriculture,’ Eu- 
gene Meyer, Jr., managing director 
War Finance Corporation; address, 
“Practical Problems of State Bank- 
ing,” Marshall Cousins, Commissioner 
of Banking of the State of Wisconsin; 
committee reports; open discussion, re- 
port of the committee on resolutions; 
election and installation of officers. 

In the evening at 7.00 p. m., there 
will be a dinner of Reserve City Bank- 
ers, and at 9.00 p. m., a meeting of the 
Executive Council of the association. 

Tuesday, October 3, at 9.30 a. m., 
the first general association session will 
be called to order by President Thomas 
B. McAdams. The program is: invoca- 
tion; address, Thomas W. Lamont; ad- 
dress, President McAdams; reports, the 
Administrative Committee and Execu- 
tive Council; the American Institute of 
Banking, Retiring President Robert B. 
Locke; the State Secretaries, Andrew 
Smith, president State Secretaries; the 
Clearing Houses, John R. Washburn, 
president Clearing House Section; the 
Trust Companies, J. A. House, presi- 
dent Trust Company Division; the 
Savings Banks, Raymond R. Frazier, 
president Savings Bank Division; the 
National Banks, John G. Lonsdale, 
president National Bank Division; the 
State Banks, R. S. Hecht, president 
State Bank Division; address, “Public 
Health Assets,’ Dr. George E. Vin- 
cent; appointment of resolutions com- 
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A group of bankers on their way to West Point during the last convention held in New York, 
September 1904. A trip to West Point will be a feature of this year’s convention 


mittee. In the afternoon at 2.30 the 
Savings Bank Division and the State 
Secretaries Section meet, and at 5.00 
the association’s nominating committee. 
In the evening there is a theater party. 

Wednesday, October 4, the program 
of the general session which opens at 
9.30 a. m. is as follows: address, Gov- 
ernor Henry J. Allen of Kansas, on the 
responsibility of the government for in- 
dustrial justice and the relation of the 
Federal Reserve System to American 
business; address ‘Reparations and In- 
ternational Debts,” Reginald McKenna; 
report of nominating committee; elec- 
tion of officers. 

In the afternoon at 2.30 the National 
Bank Division meets in the main ball- 
room, Commodore Hotel, the program 
being as follows: remarks by Presi- 
dent John G. Lonsdale; appointment of 
committees on resolutions and nomina- 
tions; address, James S. Alexander, 
president National Bank of Commerce, 
New York; address, “Some Problems 
for Thinking Men to Think About,” 
Frank A. Munsey, New York; reports 
of committees ; election of officers. 


In the evening at 6.30 there is a din- 
ner of incoming American Bankers As- 
sociation state vice-presidents, presi- 
dents, and secretaries of state bankers 
associations; at 8.00 a theater party for 
ladies, and at 8.30 a smoker for men. 

Thursday, October 5, the final gen- 
eral session opens at 9.30 a. m., the 
program being: reports, the Committee 
of Five, Charles deB. Claiborne, chair- 
man; Insurance Committee, Oscar G. 
Foreman, chairman; Committee on State 
Taxation; Ernest J. Perry, chairman; 
Committee on State Legislation, Craig 
B. Hazelwood, chairman; Committee on 
Federal Legislation, A. E. Adams, 
chairman; Committee on Public Educa- 
tion, John H. Puelicher, chairman; 
Public Relations Commission, Francis 
H. Sisson, chairman; Agricultural Com- 
mission, Joseph Hirsch, chairman; Eco- 
nomic Policy Commission, M. A. Tray- 
lor, chairman; Commerce and Marine 
Commission, Fred I. Kent, chairman; 
resolutions committee; installation of 
officers. 

In the afternoon at 2.30 the Trust 
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llotel Cofimodore, New York, which is to be the headquarters of the convention 


Company Division meets; at 6.30 there 
is a dinner of the American Institute of 
Banking; and at 9.30 the American 
Bankers Association grand ball. 

Friday, October 6, the closing day, 
comes the boat trip to West Point, 


where the cadets give a special parade. 
At 11.00 a. m., the Executive Council 
will meet aboard boat, and in the after- 
noon, at 4.00 the Administrative Com- 
mittee meets on the boat. At 7.00 p. m. 
comes the golf dinner. 
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Bankers’ Views on Clients’ Advertising 





Expression of Attitude From Bankers in All Parts of Country 
Show Divergences of Opinion 


By Richard F. Durham 


HE matter of the banker’s at- 
titude toward the advertising 
policy of his clients as regards 
appropriations—more particularly the 
question of bank loans to customers for 
advertising purposes—has been during 
recent time the subject of so much dis- 
cussion and debate in both business and 
banking circles that Tue Bankers 
MaGaziNnE has, through a questionnaire 
addressed to prominent bankers in all 
parts of the country, endeavored to get 
a widespread and comprehensive ex- 
pression of banking opinion on this sub- 
ject. 
Embodied in the questionnaire were 
the following four questions: 


1. Do you review the advertising 
plans of borrowing customers? 

2. Do you—as a general rule—en- 
courage or discourage increased adver- 
tising expenditure in periods of in- 
creased sales resistance? 

3. Do you admit the cumulative ef- 
fect of past advertising investments as 
a secondary asset? 

4. Do you ever extend accommoda- 
tions directly for advertising expendi- 
ture? 


The reactions of bankers to these 
questions, while well in accord on cer- 
tain points show marked divergences of 
opinion on other phases of the discus- 
sion, 

The answers to the first question, “Do 
you review the advertising plans of 
borrowing customers?” reflect a ten- 
dency in the majority of cases to let 
the bank’s attitude be guided by the cir- 
cumstances involved in each particular 
Many of the banks make it a 
point to review the plans of such clients 
as are engaged in, or who contemplate, 
in advertising campaign. Other banks 
feel that with concerns whose state- 


case, 








“We review their advertising 
plans with many of our borrowing 
customers, believing that in many 
cases the advertising plans of those 
customers are as important as any 
of their plans:in relation to their 
business.” 











ments indicate a sound condition the 
matter of advertising plans is best left 
in the hands of the customers. In these 
cases, however, the banker is glad to 
give his counsel when called upon to 
do so. 

Expressions of opinion on this ques- 
tion follow: 


New England States: 
A bank in Providence writes: 

As a general thing we do not review ad- 
vertising plans of borrowing customers. In 
one or two instances depositors who are 
making exceptionally large expenditures an- 
nually for advertising go over their plans 
with us. 


A Boston bank states: 


We do not review advertising plans of 
all our borrowing customers, but when we 
feel a necessity for knowing all the details 
of a company’s operations we include this 
among the other things on which we try to 
inform ourselves. 


Eastern States: 


A New York bank remarks: 


Occasionally, but not in detail. 


A Philadelphia bank says: 

The matter of advertising is one we leave 
to the customer. Sometimes we might sug- 
gest it to him if we feel that an advertis- 
ing policy would be a good thing, but as a 
general rule, the bank is not called upon, 
except in rare instances, to take action in 
the matter of advertising on the part of its 
customers. 























































‘“‘We make it a point to go over 
advertising plans and advertising re- 
sults with those of our customers 
who go into what might be termed 
an advertising campaign. Where 
their advertising outlay is a very 
small percentage of their gross ex- 
penditures it is not ordinarily a mat- 
ter of consultation between us and 
our clients.” 
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A Pennsylvania bank writes: 
When asked to do so, which is seldom. 
From a bank in upstate New York: 


We review their advertising plans with 
many of our borrowing customers, believing 
that in many cases the advertising plans of 
those customers are as important as any 
of their plans in relation to their business. 


Middle States: 
A Chicago bank writes: 


We make it a point to go over advertis- 
ing plans and advertising results with those 
of our customers who go into what might 
be termed an advertising campaign. Where 
their advertising outlay is a very small per- 
centage of their gross expenditures it is not 
ordinarily a matter of consultation between 
us and our clients. 


Another Chicago bank says: 


Almost invariably in instances where sales 
are dependent on advertising and concern 
has no large ampunt of free capital. 


Still another bank writes from Chicago: 


As a general rule, no. The matter is 
sometimes broached by our customers, but 
this is the exception rather than the rule. 


An Ohio bank remarks: 


As to the methods we pursue with our 
clients as far as investigating their adver- 
tising activities is concerned, this all de- 
pends upon the nature of the business in 
which the concern is engaged, and if we be- 
lieve that it is necessary that advertising 
play a prominent part in the selling cam- 
paign we of course take this into considera- 
tion and endeavor to review their plans. 


A Kansas City bank states: 

We do not review the advertising plans 
of borrowing customers as a rule. Where 
the amount paid for advertising expense is 
large in proportion to the total expense, 
we make some inquiry into the policies of 
the management. 


A St. Louis bank makes this comment: 


We do not make it an invariable rule to 
review the advertising plans of borrowing 
customers, unless the character of the busi- 
ness is such that advertising is the principal 
factor in its development. In some cases 
we take considerable interest in advertising 
plans, but we do not believe any fixed rule 
could be laid down, as each case would have 
to be considered on its merits. 


Pacific Coast States: 
A Portland, Oregon bank writes: 


We do give careful consideration to the 
advertising plans of our customers in suf- 
ficient detail to know what form of adver- 
tising they propose to take and the amount 
which they expect to expend in such adver- 
tising campaigns as are undertaken. 


A bank in Seattle remarks: 


Yes—where they are a factor in the oper- 
ations of the business. 


Another Seattle bank says: 


We would review the advertising plans 
of borrowing customers if the amount of 
their borrowings for this purpose was of 
sufficient importance. 


The responses to the second question, 
“Do you—as a general rule—encourage 
or discourage increased advertising ex- 
penditure in periods of increased sales 
resistance?” bring out first of all the 
feeling that it is a difficult matter to 
apply any general rule to cases which 
fall under this head. 

Assuming past evidence of sound 
management and sane advertising in the 
conduct of the concern’s affairs, the 
matter comes down to a question of 
policy on the part of the individual 
bank—and here—as is evidenced by the 
answers—opinions differ. 

Some of the answers read as follows: 


New England States: 


A Boston bank says: 


We do not think it possible to allow a 
general rule to govern our attitude toward 
increased advertising expenditure, for we 
feel that each case would have to stand on 
its own merits. The character of the product 
advertised, would be of primary considera- 
tion. 


Another Boston banker writes: 


It is impossible for me to lay down any 
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rule as to whether increased advertising ex- 
penditure should be encouraged or discour- 
aged in periods of increased sales resistance. 
I feel that each case should be studied in- 
dividually. 


A Massachusetts bank writes: 


Encourage, provided customer’s reserves 
warrant it. 


A bank in Boston remarks: 


Just what attitude we would take if a 
loan of this kind was presented to us, we 
are not prepared to say, as it would depend 
principally on the general condition of the 
company’s affairs. 


A bank in Connecticut observes: 


We would advise the redoubling of the 
efforts of the sales department through its 
men on the road. To our minds, when a 
company is obliged to borrow in substantial 
amounts for advertising purposes, it is an 
evidence of lack of working capital and an 
effort should be made to refinance the busi- 
ness either through a stock or bond issue. 
We do not doubt but what there will be 
material difference of opinion on that point 
but that is the way we feel about it. 


Eastern States: 


From a Pennsylvania bank: 


Yes, we encourage a carefully drawn plan 
during periods such as we are emerging 
from on the theory that during such periods 
every punch must count and there must be 
more punches than during a boom. We 
practically forced a merchant to follow these 
lines to his profit and our relief last year. 


An upstate New York bank writes: 


From the nature of the subject itself it 
is impossible for us to lay down general 
rules as to advertising expenditures or the 
increase or decrease of expenditure in re- 
lation to the character of the period in its 
relation to sales resistance. For instance, 
on one end of the problem, you would 
find certain manufactured products the sale 
of which would not be increased to any 
great extent, no matter how much you in- 
creased the advertising. On the other end, 
one would find certain products the sale of 
which would be increased by an extensive 
advertising campaign. We have advised 
borrowing customers in some cases to in- 
crease advertising expenditures, on account 
of the nature of the product, or some 
change in the product, or where some new 
line is introduced, even in a time like the 
present. 

Our officers have spent days in conference 
wth a customer making a proprietary ar- 
tiie as to his advertising and selling policies 


=) 





“The matter of advertising is one 
that we leave to the customer. Some- 
times we might suggest to him if we 
feel that an advertising policy would 
be a good thing, but as a general 
rule, the bank is not called upon, 
except in rare instances, to take ac- 
tion in a matter of advertising on the 
part of its customers.” 











’ and have advised increasing the expenditure, 


although it might mean increased borrow- 
ings for a time. We have advised a man- 
ufacturer of typewriters to curtail for a 
time, but then to increase his advertising 
like a wave, at a later time when the oc- 
casion warranted. So we have advised the 
manufacturer of hoisting apparatus to de- 
crease advertising in one line and increase 
it in another, because of the novelty and 
the wider field of the line in which the 
advertising was increased. Perhaps these 
three examples best illustrate our attitude. 

Advertising presents many fascinating 
problems, and the attitude of the borrower 
towards such problems is of the utmost im- 
portance to the credit department of the 
bank. 


A bank in New York City says: 


Too broad a question to answer specifi- 
cally. All depends on the individual case. 
As a general rule a bank would not be war- 
ranted in advancing money to finance a sales 
campaign unless the bank was amply pro- 
tected by a cushion of liquid assets. A 
bank should finance merchandise turnover 
and be secured by that merchandise. The 
risk of selling and overhead should be done 
on the concern’s own capital. 


A Philadelphia bank states: 


Assuming that the well established manu- 
facturing concern with a good market and 
stable demand for its product has shown 
consistent progress over a period of years, 
and that it has kept its quick assets in the 
right proportion to its quick debt, it would 
seem to be a good banking proposition to go 
along with the concern in its advertising 
campaign. 

It would, however, be difficult to make 
a standard that could be rigidly adhered 
to, as no two concerns handle their financial 
matters in exactly the same way. It would, 
therefore, be desirable to carefully consider 
each application as it arises and decide on 
the merits of each individual case. 


An upstate New York bank remarks: 


We let our customers work this out them- 
selves. 
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“To our minds, when a company 
is obliged to borrow a substantial 
amount for advertising purposes, it 
is an evidence of lack of working 
capital, and effort should be made to 
finance the business either through 
a stock or bond issue.” 











A Buifalo banker writes: 


If sales resistance is result of competi- 
tion—ves; if sales resistance is result of 
general business conditions—no. 


A Pittsburgh bank observes: 


Do not think a general rule could be laid. 
In my opinion the individual cases would 
have to be analyzed, taking into considera- 
tion the nature of the commodity, the liquid 
condition of the subject, and the propor- 
tion of advertising expense to overhead. In 
some cases no doubt the increased adver- 
tising expenditure in periods. under discus- 
sion, would be justified. 


Southern States: 


From a banker in Richmond: 

If consulted we would judge each case by 
its merits. We believe, however, in de- 
creasing sales resistance by judicious ad- 
vertising. 


A bank in New Orleans says: 
We have not done so, although we _ be- 


lieve in certain lines it could very probably 
be a matter for discussion. 


Another New Orleans bank writes: 


We encourage any decrease in overhead 
that does not kill the efficiency of the busi- 
ness and would accordingly recommend a 
normal amount of advertising. 


Middle States: 


An Ohio bank remarks: 


This feature seldom comes to our atten- 
tion. We have very little to say on the 
subject. 

Usually our customers who are large ad- 
vertisers do not consider the bank man in 
their arrangements when it comes to an ad- 
vertising program. 

Perhaps it’s our fault. 


A letter from a Detroit bank states: 


We are a believer in increased advertising 
in certain periods of increasing sales re- 
sistance. However, do not stress the point 


when customer’s condition needs consider- 
able financial assistance. 
A banker in Kansas City says: 

We do not encourage increased advertis- 
ing expenditure in periods of business de- 
pression. The purchasing power of our 
section is with the agricultural class, and 
we do not believe that advertising is going 
to change the mental attitude of this class 
when the value of its products is declining, 
or has declined to a point considerably be- 
low the cost of production. At this par- 
ticular writing, prices have recovered con- 
siderably, the attitude of the farmer is im- 
proving, and we believe it an opportune 
time to enter into an advertising campaign. 


From a St. Louis bank: 


Ve cannot say that this point comes up 
to us very often. The ordinary successful 
management is well able to look after its 
own advertising problems, and we do not be- 
lieve that bankers, as a general rule, could 
be called in as expert specialists on ques- 
tions of advertising, and unless a business 
drifts into a situation where it requires 
special handling, we believe this is a matter 
which should be left to the discretion of 
the management, without undue interference 
from outside sources. It appears to us that 
banks should assume the responsibility of 
management only in cases of emergency, 
although, of course, there is no objection to 
their acting in an advisory capacity on mat- 
ters of general policy, particularly where 
the extension of loan accommodation is in- 
volved. 


A banker in Cleveland observes: 

I think it is to be encouraged in cases 
where the capability of the management is 
established and the concern is properly 
financed. 


Pacific Coast States: 
A Seattle bank writes: 


We would be inclined to encourage ad- 
vertising expenditure in periods of increased 
sales resistance. 


A bank in Portland says: 


As a general rule we encourage our cus- 
tomers to increase their advertising within 
reason to meet sales resistance, all depend- 
ing upon the class of goods, general mar- 
keting conditions, etc. We have seen cases 
in the last two years where additional ex- 
pense for advertising some lines of goods 
would have been money wasted, and other 
cases where advertising was absolutely es- 
sential to maintain a normal amount of 
sales—depending very largely upon the class 
of business and the type of consumer to 
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which the advertising was expected to ap- 
peal. 


On the third question “Do you admit 
the cumulative effect of past advertis- 
ing investments as a secondary asset?” 
while most bankers are ready enough 
to admit the good-will value of past ad- 
vertising they are, as a rule, loath to 
place this good-will on a dollars and 
cents basis. Indirectly, though, it would 
have its place in a general summing up 
of the concern’s credit standing. When 
the question comes up, however, of 
granting this good-will a place on the 
current assets side of the statement, the 
average banker seems to feel decidedly 
reluctant about so doing. 

Observations on this question follow: 


New England States: 
From a Providence bank: 


We should, of course, give consideration 
to the intangible value of past advertising 
investment, but in caleulating the condition 
of a company, we would not include any 
such items in the current assets. 


A Boston banker observes: 


In some cases I admit that the cumula- 
tive effect of past advertising may have 
some value as an asset, but I never figure 
this item, which we usually call good will, 
as an asset which can be used in paying 
liabilities. 


Eastern States: 


A banker in upstate New York remarks: 


We have not in the past considered the 
cumulative effect of past advertising in- 
vestments as a separate secondary asset. 
We do, however, admit and consider such 
effect in relation to the value of the good 
will of a business and in making up our 
mind as to whether a credit risk is at- 
tractive. We feel, however, that it is im- 
possible to put a definite monetary value 
in the balance sheet, which would be given 
a definite credit rating. 


l’rom a bank in New York City: 


This really means good will and is usually 
eliminated in consideration of actual assets, 
although it has an effect on a_banker’s 
judgment in considering a concern’s credit. 


A Philadelphia bank writes: 


Good will as an asset is usually of 
doubtful value. In the case of a well ad- 





“Our officers have spent days in 
conference with a customer making 
a proprietary article as to his ad- 
vertising and selling policies, and 
have advised increasing the expen- 
diture, although it might mean in- 
creased borrowings for a time. We 
have advised a manufacturer of 
typewriters to curtail for a time, but 
then to increase his advertising like 
a wave, at a later time when the oc- 
casion warranted. So we have ad- 
vised the manufacturer of hoisting 
apparatus to decrease advertising in 
one line and increase it in another, 
because of the novelty and the wide 
appeal of the line in which the ad- 
vertising was increased.” 











vertised proposition, the chances are all in 
favor of the enterprise itself being in good 
shape without having to take into consider- 
ation its advertising program. Banks are 
very slow to attach any value to 
good will and where they would attach 
value to it, as stated, the chances are that 
the concern itself would be good enough 
anyhow. Accommodation extended directly 
for advertising expenditure is a very rare 
matter. 

A Pittsburgh banker says: 

Consider past advertising expenses invest- 
ment as purely an overhead expense, the 
value of which decreases very rapidly, if 
such advertising is cut out or curtailed. 
For this reason would not consider it even 
as a secondary asset. 


Another Philadelphia bank observes: 


We appraise a well advertised article as 
having a possibly secondary asset value 
equal to about two years (averaged) profits 
plus two years (averaged) advertising costs. 
Of course this only applies to a concern of 
merit, which might through some misfortune 
be compelled to live on its past record for 
a time. 


Middle States: 


A Chicago bank writes: 


It would be difficult to make a categorical 
reply as to the cumulative effect of past ad- 
vertising, but we would be inclined to feel 
that if there was no cumulative effect, it 
would be a very definite index of a poorly 
conducted or unwarranted campaign. We 
would be inclined to loan our depositors on 
the statement they were able to make at a 
given time, but we should be loath to finance 
advertising on the basis of giving a customer 
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“As a general rule a bank would 
not be warranted in advancing 
money to finance a sales campaign 
unless the bank was amply protected 
by a cushion of liquid assets—a 
bank should finance merchandise 
turnover and be secured by that 
merchandise. The risk of selling 
and overhead should be done on the 
concern’s own capital.” 











more than their present statement war- 
ranted, because their contemplated adver- 
tising campaign would, or ought to, bring 
them new and profitable business. In other 
words, we want to see the results of past 
advertising expressed in their profit and 
loss statement. When those figures indicate 
that they have successfully carried through 
a definite advertising scheme, it would be 
reflected in such an improved condition of 
their statement that they would be entitled 
to additional accommodations. Broadly 
speaking we feel that investments in large 
scale advertising campaigns should be made 
by the stockholders, i. e. out of the concern’s 
capital, rather than by the bankers, i. e. 
out of short time loans. 


Another Chicago bank states: 


We would hardly call it an asset, because 
of its intangible nature. It has its value, 
however, if it has stimulated the demand or 
broadened the market for the advertiser’s 
products, and this is of course taken into 
consideration along with the other factors 
by the banker. 


An Ohio bank says: 


Being believers in advertising ourselves 
we naturally encourage a reasonable adver- 
tising expenditure on the part of our clients. 
While we do not exactly admit that past ad- 
vertising investments are a secondary asset, 
yet we take that into consideration in de- 
termining the value of the good will of such 
companies. 


A bank in St. Louis remarks: 


We do admit the cumulative effect of 
past advertising investments as a second- 
ary asset, but owing to its intangible nature 
and the utter impossibility of arriving at 
any fair basis of valuation, this is an item 
which should be very carefully scrutinized 
in any financial statement. Our general con- 
clusion is that cost of advertising is an ex- 
pense and should be so charged off within 
a reasonable time after its incurrence. Only 
in exceptional cases do we feel that the car- 
rying of an advertising account as an asset, 


based on past expenditures, is a good prac- 
tice. 


From a banker in Cleveland: 


Yes. But we do not count it as an asset 
which would materially effect the question 
of loans except in unusual cases—like that 
of Ivory Soap—Proctor & Gamble, for in- 
stance. 


Pacific Coast States: 
A Portland bank says: 


We do admit the cumulative effect of past 
advertising investments as a secondary as- 
set. In some cases we believe the money ex- 
pended in this direction—establishing a mar- 
ket for products—is a very valuable item 
indeed, enabling the concern advertising to 
present a market affording consumption of 
their output, thereby establishing a more 
sound value upon plant assets. 


A Seattle banker observes: 


Yes, but such an asset is intangible. 


Answers to the fourth question “Do 
you ever extend accommodations di- 
rectly for advertising expenditure?” 
are, perhaps, best divided under the 
three following classifications: 1. Banks 
which feel that such procedure is per- 
missible only in very exceptional cases, 
and that no set rule can be laid down; 
2. Banks which think that such pro- 
cedure is not justifiable in any case, 
and that advertising expenditure ought 
always to come out of a concern’s work- 
ing capital, and; 8. Banks willing 
either to extend accommodations di- 
rectly for advertising, or at least to in- 
clude advertising appropriation as part 
of a general expense program. 

Following are expressions of opinion 
on this subject: 


New England States: 


A bank in Providence says: 


We have not been asked to extend accom- 
modations directly for advertising purposes, 
but concerns which are borrowing in sizable 
amounts from us we know are expending 
substantial sums each year for advertising. 


A Massachusetts bank remarks: 


We do not believe that bank loans unse- 
cured should be made except for the pur- 
pose of financing commercial transactions. 
Expenditures looking toward the building 
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THE BANKERS 


up of either plant or good will should be 
taken from either stockholders’ capital or 
earnings. There may be instances, of course, 
where good will has a very tangible value 
but in the ordinary sense of the term we do 
not think it should be regarded as an asset 
to be taken as a basis for credit. 


A Boston banker observes: 


Whether it is proper or not for a bank to 
extend accommodations directly for adver- 
tising expenditures would depend entirely 
on circumstances. I think there are cases 
where it might be perfectly proper, but it is 
difficult to apply rules to govern this. 


A bank in upstate New York writes: 


We have never been called upon to extend 
accommodation directly for advertising ex- 
penditures, though we feel in many cases 
direct relation between the income and the 
expenditure for advertising could be relied 
upon. As a matter of fact our larger ac- 
counts are in most cases advertisers to a 
considerable extent, and we believe their ex- 
penditures in the way of advertising are 
warranted. In fact we would criticise the 
management of many of the concerns who 
do business with us if they did not adver- 
tise. We might be unwilling to continue to 
extend credit if advertising was done away 
with. 

This whole matter of advertising policy is 
not capable of analysis in terms of dollars 
and cents. However, it is one of the most 
important factors to consider in relation to 
the probable progress of a customer. It 
must be considered in arriving at the credit 
department’s judgment of that intangible 
something which goes far to make up the 
credit department’s determination as to 
whether or not an account is attractive. I 
think all bankers would realize that as be- 
tween two companies, whose financial state- 
ments are practically identical, the one who 
advertised might be an attractive credit risk 
while the other would be unattractive. The 
plans and policies and the expenditures past, 
present and future in relation to advertising 
would be one of the most important factors 
in our estimation as to the attractiveness of 
many accounts. 


A Philadelphia bank states: 


Whether a bank’s funds should be loaned 
for an advertising campaign is a question 
that may not be answered generally. Ordi- 
narily it would not constitute a good bank 
loan. Advertising is an investment—fre- 
quently a very profitable one—but it is not a 
self-liquidating asset. The fact that the bor- 
rower wishes to borrow in order to make 
this investment indicates an inability to 
spare the amount of his own working capi- 
tal. Provided his advertising campaign be 
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“We do not encourage increased 
advertising expenditure in periods of 
business depression. The purchasing 
power of our section is with the ag- 
ricultural class, and we do not be- 
lieve that advertising is going to 
change the mental attitude of this 
class when the value of its products 
is declining, or has declined to a 
point considerably below the cost of 
production.” 














successful his working capital must suffer a 
strain in ratio to that advertising success 
because larger sales mean increased book ac- 
counts and usually a larger merchandise 
item. 

In other words, the successful advertiser 
who uses borrowed money to conduct his 
plan very likely joins the class of those doing 
too much business on their invested capital. 
While you are fostering your customers 
ambitions along that line you may be 
jeopardizing the loan that stood on your 
books before the advertising subject came 
to your attention. Profits do not build 
capital fast enough to take care of quick in- 
creases in volume. ‘That is usually a capital 
issue. There are many recent instances 
where vigorous and successful sales cam- 
paigns have been conducted independent of 
suitable capital arrangements with much 
discomfort to the company’s general cred- 
itors. 

A general rule may hardly be applied to 
the question of whether bank loans should 
foster advertising. Each case is apt to be a 
matter unto itself. 


A Buffalo bank says: 


As a part of an expense program—yes. 
Southern States: 


A Richmond bank observes: 


While it can be said that we extend ac- 
commodation for advertising expenditure, 
we nevertheless consider this as a part of 
the customer’s general plan, when we go 
over with him his application for a credit 
line. Of course, the relative expenditure for 
advertising in the budget which he submits 
is dependent almost entirely upon the char- 
acter of his business. 


Middle States: 
A Chicago bank remarks: 


As a general rule it has been our policy 
to assist any of our customers in the ex- 
pansion of their business where their past 
record has shown ability to conduct such a 















“‘We are a believer in increased 
advertising in certain periods of in- 
creasing sales resistance. However, 
we do not stress the point when the 
customer’s position needs consider- 
able financial assistance.” 











business; in any case of this kind we take 
into consideration the moral responsibility 
as of equal or greater weight than the 
financial statement. 


A bank in Ohio writes: 


Only one case comes to mind—the busi- 
ness is a product which lives from the result 
of direct advertising and is seasonable. 


Another Ohio bank says: 

With some concerns we have extended 
accommodation directly for advertising ex- 
penditure, for we have felt that such an ex- 
penditure was just as legitimate as an ex- 
penditure for merchandise. 


A bank in St. Louis remarks: 


We do not, as a general rule, extend ac- 
commodation directly for advertising ex- 
penses. ‘This, in our opinion, is an item 
which should come strictly out of the busi- 
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ness’ own working capital, and inasmuch as 
the results of advertising campaigns are 
merely in prospect, they are not, generally 
speaking, a proper basis for bank loans. 


A Cleveland bank writes: 

Not for that specific purpose alone. 1 
don’t recall that we have ever been asked 
to do so. Occasionally we know that an ad- 
vertising appropriation is included in gen- 
eral expense schedule. 


Pacific Coast States: 


From a bank in Seattle: 


We consider advertising a legitimate busi- 
ness expense and if the company’s standing 
is satisfactory, we are always willing to loan 
for such purposes. 


A Portland bank writes: 

In some cases we have’extended credit for 
advertising purposes, but they are very 
few, due to the fact that our line of cus- 
tomers, this far West, do not have the 
same national advertising expenditures for 
specialty lines such as are met in other dis- 
tricts. As a rule these expenditures are a 
part of the entire budget of operations for 
a season and are not of such major import- 
ance that we feel our credit extensions are 
directly for this purpose. 





What is the Cause 
FPESTUS J. WADE, president of the 


Mercantile Trust Company of St. 
Louis, says that “the time is fast ap- 
proaching when employee and employer 
must get together and go hand in hand 
for the mutual benefit of each and for 
the making of a greater United States.” 

He offers the following suggestion as 
a practical means of finding the solu- 
tion to the problem: 


Every large center has its Chamber of 
Commerce, Business Men’s League or Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Why not let the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce take the 
initiative and ask all these other organiza- 
tions throughout the land to hold a meeting 
in their respective cities and appoint a com- 
mission of fifteen or twenty-five men who 
will devote their time in an endeavor to 
solve the strike problem. Sooner or later 
bills will be drawn in Congress looking to- 





of Industrial Unrest ? 


ward a settlement of the question. The 
great colleges and universities should im- 
mediately endeavor to suggest some practi- 
cal solution. 

Every national labor organization and 
national manufacturers’ association should 
likewise appoint committees for such pur- 
pose. . 

The American’ Bankers Association 
should also create a commission and work 
in harmony with employee and employer as- 
sociations to endeavor to find the method 
of eliminating strikes. 

The framers of the Constitution of the 
United States never intended that any 
minority of men should dictate to the ma- 
jority, whether they be represented by Or- 
ganized Capital or Organized Labor. There- 
fore, in this period of great unrest, it seems 
to me to be the duty of every conservative 
labor leader and every conservative thinker, 
regardless of his condition in life, to work 
out in harmony a plan by which peace and 
happiness may reign throughout the country. 
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The Banker and the Surety Company* 
By Jarvis W. Mason 


Vice-president American Surety Company of New York 


HE banker comes into touch with 

a surety company at many points. 

Not only is he a purchaser of 
surety bonds in the market, but he is 
often very glad indeed to hold as se- 
curity, the bond of a reliable surety 
company when tendered to him by a 
client or by a debtor. 

If I touch but lightly upon burglary 
insurance this is because my personal 
experience has been in the surety line, 
and in speaking of burglary insurance, 
I am compelled to rely upon the experi- 
ence and knowledge of others. 

The banker is particularly interested 
in the individual fidelity bond, the 
schedule bond, and the banker’s: blanket 
bond in its several forms. In addition 
to that, he is specially interested in de- 
pository bonds. In the burglary field 
he is interested in, what is known, as 
bankers’ burglary, robbery and forgery 
insurance. 

I will discuss somewhat the generally 
accepted facts, in relation to these sev- 
eral classes of bonds, the forms used, 
and I will comment upon the underwrit- 
ing experience. 

The standard form of fidelity bond, 
approved by the American Bankers As- 
sociation, covers loss, which the em- 
ployer may suffer, of money or other 
personal property (including that for 
which the employer is responsible) 
through fraud, dishonesty, forgery, 
theft, embezzlement, wrongful abstrac- 
tion, misapplication or misappropria- 
tion, or other dishonest or criminal act 
or omission of or by any of the em- 
ployees covered, and then proceeds to 
provide that the employer must give 
prompt notice of the discovery of any 
loss, and limits the time within which 

must sue, if the employer and the 
surety do not agree. Each surety com- 
pany has also its own form of bond. 
will be found that some of these 
special forms are in many particulars 


much broader from the standpoint of 
the employer, than the standard form, 
while, in other particulars, it may be, 
that conditions and limitations are in- 
serted which are not in the standard 
form. It is the personal knowledge of 
the speaker that many banks prefer the 
company’s form to the standard form, 
while others prefer the standard form, 
and so far as the speaker is aware, all 
companies will sell either their own 
form, or the standard form, as the cus- 
tomer desires. 

There can never be any real under- 
standing between the bank and the 
surety company, writing its fidelity 
bonds, until the bank has read with the 
greatest care, the bond, which it holds, 
and has ascertained precisely what it 
covers, and what it does not cover. It 
insures against the hazards specifically 
covered only. The surety company’s 
compensation is a premium, out of 
which, it must pay losses and expenses. 
The premium is fixed in view of the 
hazard. It cannot be expected, because 
of any misunderstanding on the part of 
its client, to assume after a loss has oc- 
curred, a hazard greater than was ex- 
pected in the beginning. 

The requirements as to prompt notice 
are properly inserted, so that loss, both 
to the bank and surety company may be 
avoided, or reduced by immediate ac- 
tion on the part of the surety company 
in the case of loss, such action looking 
primarily to the recovery of the prop- 
erty stolen. We have had quite recent- 
ly, an instance, both of the value of 
prompt notice, and of the result which 
might have followed, had the notice 
been still prompter. 

One of the largest and best organ- 
ized banks in the United States, re- 
cently suffered a loss, through the theft 


*Excerpts from an address delivered at the 
nineteenth annual convention of the Montana 
Bankers Association. 
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by some of its employees, of securities 
worth approximately $500,000. The 
bank did not discover its loss for, I 
think, seven or eight days. It promptly 
notitied the surety company involved, 
that company promptly proceeded to 
investigate the loss, and within a very 
short time, succeeded in securing the re- 
turn of about $440,000 worth of these 
securities. Who can say, if the surety 
company had commenced investigation 
the day after the loss, that it might not 
have recovered all of the securities? It 
will be appreciated, therefore, that for 
the protection of the banks, that rely 
upon surety companies to keep them- 
selves solvent so that they will be able 
to respond in case of necessity, the 
surety company must insist upon 
prompt notice of anything likely to re- 
sult in a claim. 

The only other restriction of any im- 
portance is the one limiting the time 
within which suit may be brought. If 
it were always possible for banks and 
surety companies to agree, there would 
be no occasion for litigation, but occa- 
sions for differences have happened be- 
fore, and doubtless will happen in the 
future. When such is the case, the mat- 
ter should be promptly submitted for 
adjudication while the documentary 
evidence is available and the recollec- 
tion of witnesses remains fresh. Con- 
fining myself to the standard form of 
fidelity bond, it will be appreciated, 
that in order to present a valid claim 
thereunder, it must appear— 


1. That the employer has suffered 
pecuniary loss of money or 
other personal property. 

2. That it is the direct result of one 
of the hazards insured against. 

3. That it is the result of an act or 
omission on the part of one or 
more employees specified. 


It will not do to say that something 
has been lost and the bank does not 
know how, or that the bank surmises 
that it was lost, through the act of 
some one of its employees, and it gen- 
erally will not do to say, that there is 
a loss that occurred, because of the act 


of some employee. The surety is en- 
titled to be advised, whose act, caused 
the loss. 

Some years ago London Lloyds in 
troduced a form of bond, which has 
come to be known, as the “bankers’ 
blanket bond,” which attempted to in- 
sure the banker against loss arising by 
reason of any one or more of a con- 
siderable number of hazards. For a 
long time, the surety companies in 
America declined to use this form, but 
under pressure from the bankers, and 
against the judgment of the more ex- 
perienced underwriters, (including 
that of the writer), the companies in 
this country entered this field. After 
an apparently profitable experience, for 
the first two or three years, the losses, 
which underwriters knew must accrue, 
commenced to make themselves appar- 
ent, and in a short time it developed, 
that the losses were out of proportion 
to the premiums received, and in some 
lines exceeded the premiums, leaving 
nothing with which to pay expenses, or 
to provide for profit. This resulted in 
revision of the form used, and now 
there are in current use, two forms of 
bankers’ blanket bond, designated as 
No. 1 and No. 2, No. 1, being the 
broader coverage and No. 2, being 
more restricted coverage. The charge 
for this restricted coverage was made 
substantially at the rates that had been 
charged for the form theretofore used, 
and under which the experience had 
been unprofitable. A largely increased 
rate was charged for Nao 1. The 
banker was offered whichever form he 
desired taking into account the differ- 
ence in the price charged. It will be 
noted that under either form, the loss 
insured against, is a loss of a tangible 
thing only, and that it must be a tan- 
gible, coming within the definition, set 
forth in the bond. Besides that, the 
loss must not be from one of the causes 
excluded, and it must be the result of 
one of the acts insured against. These 
facts must be set forth in any proof of 
claim, in order to present to the surety 
a valid claim. 

In the case of bank fidelity rates, in 
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HERBERT L. GRIGGS 
Chairman of the board Bank of New York and Trust Company 


R. Griggs received his early business education in the office of 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. in Boston, which he entered in 1869. 

Some eight years later he came over to the New York office of 

the same firm and was admitted as a partner in 1886. In 1900 he re- 
tired from the succeeding firm of Baring Magoun & Co., and in Janu- 
ary, 1901, was elected president of the Bank of New York. On the 
recent consolidation of the Bank of New York and New York Life 
Insurance and Trust Company he was elected chairman of the board. 
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EDWIN G. MERRILL 
President Bank of New York and Trust Company 


N the merger of the Bank of New York and the New York Life 

Insurance and Trust Company, Mr. Merrill became president. 

He had been president of the latter institution for the past few 

years, having accepted the presidency when the office became vacant 

through the death of his predecessor. In 1903 Mr. Merrill organized 

the Merrill Trust Company of Bangor, Maine, later becoming vice- 

president of the Central Trust Company of New York, and afterwards 

for som years president of the Union Trust Company of New York. 

Upon the consolidation of the Central and Union Trust Companies, 
he became vice-chairman and vice-president of the consolidation. 
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the beginning rates were fixed according 
to the best judgment of the under- 
writers and within the memory of the 
speaker, bank fidelity rates have fallen 
from one dollar per hundred dollars of 
suretyship to twenty-five cents per hun- 
dred dollars of suretyship, which is the 
present rate. The reduction is really 
greater, in view of the fact that bond 
forms are now much broader and war- 
ranties formerly included in the bond 
forms, are now omitted. Under the 
present rates our loss experience under 
bank fidelity bonds shows loss to pre- 
miums is considerably greater than any 
other large class of fidelity bonds, and 
the bank rates would have to be ma- 
terially increased by any company 
which undertook to write only bank 
fidelity bonds and did not include other 
classes of fidelity insurance. 

In the year 1921 my company paid 
in losses on state banks, having capital 
of $25,000 or less, an amount equal to 
120 per cent. of the premium by it col- 
lected during the year from such banks, 
and on state banks, having a capital 
exceeding $25,000 it paid a sum equal 
to 117 per cent. of the amount collected 
by it in premiums from such banks. 
Under bankers primary blanket bonds 
it paid in that year a sum equal to 
nearly fifty per cent. of the amount col- 
lected by it on premiums on all such 
bonds for all classes of banks. Even 
though it be admitted that the year 1921 
was an exceptional year, it must be 
seen that such loss ratios are excessive. 
When we consider eleven years, begin- 
ning January 1, 1910, and ending Jan- 
uary 1, 1921 we find that my company 
paid to state banks, having capital of 
$25,000 or less a sum equal to eighty- 
five per cent. of the entire amount col- 
lected by it from such banks, and it 
paid to the larger state banks a sum 
equal to fifty-four per cent. of the 
amount by it collected in premiums from 
such banks. On bankers primary blanket 
bonds it has paid to all banks a sum 
equal to sixty-one per cent. of the total 
amount it collected in premiums from 
all banks on this class of bonds. 

I think it will be quite apparent 

3 


that the bank fidelity business is writ- 
ten below cost, and either the banks 
must guard themselves better and re- 
duce their losses, or premiums must be 
increased, and that particularly, state 
banks whose loss ratio runs consider- 
ably higher than tne average of all 
banks, must adopt more efficient meas- 
ures to prevent dishonesty. If I were in 
position to furnish the consolidated ex- 
perience of all surety companies in these 
lines, the loss ratio would be much 
greater than that above mentioned. 

The depository bond is of a different 
character from the fidelity bond, and 
while excessive loss under the fidelity 
bond indicates the character of the man- 
agement of the bank, loss on depository 
bonds can only be the result of in- 
solvency, I need say very little here 
about the form of the depository bond. 
It is enough to say that in every case 
it guarantees that the bank will upon 
proper demand repay the deposit 
covered, and.if the bank does not, the 
surety company will. The experience, 
however, ‘is quite as interesting under 
this class of business, as it is under 
the fidelity class. 

For the year 1921 my company’s loss 
ratio to premium for this class of bonds 
was 107 per cent. and for state banks 
was 254 per cent. If we include the 
experience from 1910 to 1921, we find 
that my company has paid about fifty 
cents for losses on depository bonds for 
state banks of every one dollar of pre- 
mium it has collected. 

In presenting the facts connected 
with bank burglary, hold-up and for- 
gery, I must acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to S. B. Brewster, the manager of 
the burglary department of my com- 
pany, who has been good enough to fur- 
nish me with the result of his broad ex- 
perience, which I will briefly present. 
We will divide the business into bur- 
glary, including hold-up and forgery. 

The surety companies offer the banks 
three varieties of burglary policies: 
One—Covering loss of property from 
the safe, whether that property be- 
longed to the bank or be deposited with 
it for safekeeping and covering all 
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burglary committed upon the safe or 
vault. 

Two—A robbery policy covering the 
loss of money, or securities taken by 
force from the possession of the bank, 
whether they belonged to the bank, or 
were deposited with it for safekeeping, 
and whether they were at the moment 
in or out of the vault. 

Third—Safe deposit, covering loss by 
reason of burglary or robbery of prop- 
erty, of the character defined in the pol- 
icy, deposited in a safe deposit box, 
rented by the bank to a customer, 
whether the loss be the result of robbery 
or burglary. 

The first two forms of policies are 
primarily for the protection of the 
bank and only incidentally protect its 
customers, nevertheless, a bank, which 
holds policies on these forms, does ma- 
terially protect its customers against 
the hazards covered. 

The third form is one for the protec- 
tion of the customers of the bank and 
does not protect the bank, excepting so 
far as the bank may be liable to the 
customer for loss resulting from the 
acts of its agents. 

I am confident, that no matter what 
conclusion you may arrive at as to the 
limitation of your liability, the fact 
that you have covered your customer's 
loss by insurance, will add to your com- 
fort and promote your nightly rest. It 
would in addition enable you to tell 
your customers how well you are en- 
deavoring to protect their interests. 

When we come to consider forgery 
insurance, we are faced with conditions 
which are different from those involved 
in fidelity insurance. While there may 
be a forgery on the part of an employee, 
the real risk of forgery is of one com- 
mitted by a person not in the employ 
of the bank, and that the forgery will 
result in loss to the bank. This hazard 
having always existed, banks have made 
special efforts to develop care and skill 
on the part of tellers and others, in 
guarding against forgeries. Obviously, 
it is not desirable from the standpoint 
either of banks or surety companies to 
encourage the lowering of the necessity 
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for the exercise of care and skill, else 
the losses will grow to a point, where 
no premium which the business would 
stand, would make the line profitable to 
any surety company. A system has been 
devised, therefore, of excluding from 
coverage each loss, which does not ex- 
ceed a certain maximum entered in the 
policy, and even when it does exceed 
that maximum excluding the amount 
of loss from coverage. The holding of 
this risk over the head of the teller will 
cause him to utilize the same care and 
skill as he would utilize, if there were 
no insurance, and thus as a result re- 
duce the percentage of loss to such a 
rate as will make it possible to charge 
a premium which the business will bear. 
An examination of the-rate scale, show- 
ing its rapidly decreasing ratio as the 
maximum amount excluded from the 
coverage increases, proves the effect of 
this. 

In addition to this general form of 
bank forgery bond, which covers for- 
gery, resulting from loss to a bank or 
its customers whether the forgery be 
committed in connection with paper is- 
sued by the bank, or issued by its cus- 
tomer, operates not only to protect the 
bank, but to assist the bank in develop- 
ing the volume of its own business by 
the protection offered its customers. 

Another form of coverage is limited 
to forgery of the bank’s own paper, or 
of paper which the bank makes its own, 
by accepting the same. The surety com- 
panies are quite willing to sell this 
line even though the premiums be much 
lower than the broader form of forgery 
policies, but I cannot help but feel that, 
where conditions are such, as to war- 
rant the bank in purchasing the broader 
form, the broader form will prove more 
satisfactory. 

If I were a banker I should insist 
upon the broad form of forgery policies. 
the bank robbery policy and the bank 
burglary policy, and if I were operating 
a safe deposit vault, I would cover that. 
I would find some way to say to my 
customers, having all regard to the 
ethics of banking, I am protecting you 
against all hazards, which I am in a 
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position to guard you against. It seems 
to me this will furnish the bank with 
a very strong argument to induce the 
customer to prefer your bank when 
there is competition with another bank 
which does not furnish such security. 

When you come to consider fidelity 
bonds, then we arrive at the point where 
the surety company furnishes service to 
the banker alone and only covers the 
customers of the banker to the extent 
that the banker is responsible to them. 

Having in mind that bankers’ blanket 
bonds cover loss of tangibles only, I 
think if I were a banker I would have a 
fidelity schedule covering each of my 
employees on the regular fidelity form 
in an amount sufficient to protect me 
against loss by reason of any manipu- 
lation of accounts or any other acts 
where loss of a tangible thing cannot 
be established, and then I would have a 
bankers’ blanket bond covering all the 
employees in sufficient amount to protect 
me against all the various hazards 
therein specified, which are not covered 
by the fidelity bond. 


In that connection, it will be well to: 


bear in mind where an underlying 


schedule is carried, a deduction is made 
from the premium charged on the 
blanket bond. 

It occurs to me that some banker may 
say, why incur the expense of a bur- 
glary or robbery policy, when most, if 
not all the hazards covered thereby, 
are covered also by the blanket bond? 
The answer to that question is very 
simple, when a loss results from bur- 
glary or robbery, the charge made for 
restoring the amount of coverage under 
a burglary or robbery policy, is very 
much less than the charge for restoring 
the amount of a bankers’ blanket bond. 

The success of a surety company de- 
pends upon its pleasing its clients and 
selling them what they want, at as low 
4 price as is sufficient to enable it to 

tinue in business with profit. When- 

er it occurs to anyone of you that the 
irety company is not fair or is not fur- 
ishing what the bank assumes that it 

ght, I suggest a conference with a 

presentative of that company, and I 
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am sure, that after such a conference 
a satisfactory disposition of these ques- 
tions involved will be reached. 

Most, if not all, of the differences 
which arise between banks and surety 
companies are either from a misunder- 
standing of the risk insured against or 
from lack of knowledge of the items 
involved in fixing a fair and reasonable 
rate. 

There is no way to avoid misunder- 
standing as to risk insured against, ex- 
cept for the banker to read every policy 
he holds with care, and demand of the 
company a definition of any term, which 
he does not understand. It is to that 
end that I have referred to such an ex- 
tent to the forms of policies used. 

Upon the question of a_ proper 
premium rate, I must at the outset call 
your attention to the fact that like 
bankers, surety companies are not pro- 
ducers. Each of us, in his own way, is 
engaged in distributing hazard. 

You as bankers, distribute the credit 
hazard, and charge for your services, a 
sum called “interest,” which is intended 
not only to pay for the use of money, 
but to protect you against the hazard 
involved in your underwriting, or in. 
other words, the sale of credit. 

We also are selling credit just as 
much as you. We also are distributing 
hazard, just as much as you. Like you, 
we produce nothing, but we collect a 
sum called “premium,” where you col- 
lect a sum called “interest”. In your 
case, interest must pay for the loss 
resulting from the hazard as well as for 
the value of the use of the money, and 
the expense involved, and reasonable 
profit. We have all of those elements 
involved in our business, except we do 
not include in our premiums a charge 
for the use of money. 

When you pay a surety company 
$1.00 premium, you must always bear 
in mind that on the average twenty-five 
cents of that $1.00 remains in your 
home town and is paid to the agent or 
broker in shape of commission, or 
brokerage. In many states, through 
resident agency acts, this has been made 
practically obligatory. I would not be 
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understood to say that the broker’s 
services are not worth this percentage. 
An additional ten cents is expended in 
maintaining in your immediate neigh- 
borhood an organization so that you 
may be served promptly and your loss 
may be investigated quickly. While it 
would be difficult to say just how much 
is absorbed in the expense of super- 
vising the underwriting so as to prevent 
selection against the surety’s interest, 
and therefore against the interest of the 
banker, and in maintaining the neces- 
sary organization to enable the surety 
company in case of emergency to follow 
a bank defaulter to Central America, to 
Brazil and to Portugal which has been 
done by my company and as it stands 
ready to do again in a proper case, I 
think that you will agree if we say 
fifteen to twenty cents is appropriated 
to this expense, we would be making a 
very modest estimate of the expense in- 
volved. Another twenty-five cents and 
over is absorbed in current losses year 
by year, while the balance of the pre- 
mium is necessary to create reserve out 
of which the losses incurred this year, 
which will be payable in future years, 
can be met. Under these circumstances, 
you will not be surprised to learn that 
the average profit of all companies is 
between three per cent. and four per 
cent., if I remember correctly in the 
neighborhood of three per cent. 

I can almost hear some banker say, 
“Well, why do they need any profit on 
their underwriting. Fire Insurance 
men expect to break even on their un- 
derwriting and look to the earnings 
upon the investment of their capital, 
surplus and reserves for profit.” 

I hope that some day the surety com- 
panies can do likewise, but just at pres- 
ent the reserves are so little in excess 
of the invested capital (including sur- 


plus) that such interest would not prove 
sufficiently profitable to induce invest- 
ment in the surety field. 

That the average earnings of surety 
companies is too little, is demonstrated 
by the fact, that on January 1, 1907, 
there were engaged in the surety busi- 
ness twenty-nine companies, but of 
these, only nine were included in the 
1921 list, twenty of the companies, in- 
cluded in the 1907 list, have either 
failed or voluntarily retired from the 
surety business. This does not tell the 
whole story, there have been companies 
that started since 1907 and that have 
long ceased to do business. 

Both the banker and the surety man 
in considering this business as a whole 
and without regard to the interest of 
any one bank, or of any one surety com- 
pany, must bear in mind that the pre- 
mium charges must be so fixed as to 
make it certain that a well managed 
company will find itself able to respond 
to all lawful demands and thereby the 
bank will find itself actually insured 
against the hazards specified and not 
merely insured on paper. 

The record of the eight or ten com- 
panies that have been in this business 
twenty years or more, demonstrates that 
this can be accomplished under present 
conditions. The record of failures of 
companies engaged in the business 
demonstrates that the rates are as low 
as is consistent with profit. Both sug- 
gest to the bank the selection of a com- 
pany, whose underwriting record indi- 
cates ability. The banker may then feel 
that he is insured against all the various 
hazards covered by surety companies 
and I am satisfied the relations between 
the banker and the surety underwriter 
will soon become as intimate as the 
banker desires to make his relationship 
between himself and his depositor. 
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Some Bank Credit Problems 





New York.—Ebrror. 


Tue Banxers Macazine has secured the services of a capable bank credit man 
to answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the person asking the question will be used. 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 

In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, Tue Bankers Macazine, 71-73 Murray Street, 
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Inquiries should be addressed to 











QUESTION: I have noticed at 

° ° ° earyy 
various times the item Treasury 
Stock” shown as an asset on statements 
and I have wondered if it should be 
carried as such. Do you consider it a 
proper asset? Can you also give me a 
clear idea as to just what the term 
“Treasury Stock” includes, distinguish- 
ing it from unissued and retired stock? 


—K. F. B. 


ANSWER: The definition of Treasury 
Stock and the proper method of carrying 
it has been the subject of considerable dis- 
cussion among accountants as well as 
bankers. Technically, Treasury Stock is an 
asset, in that it represents stock which has 
at one time been issued for value, whether 
property, cash or services, and has since 
been reacquired by the issuing corporation 
through purchase or donation by some in- 
terested party or in settlement of a debt. 
It can be resold below or above par and 
may be given away as a bonus with bonds 
or preferred stock. It cannot be put in the 
same class, however, with the stock of an- 
other company owned by the subject con- 
cern, in that it has no voting power and 
cannot pay dividends. Practically, there- 
fore, (while it has some right to the claim 
of being an asset,) it actually represents 
merely a temporary reduction of liability 
to stockholders, with the power to re-sell 
at any time provided there can be found a 
market for it. The proper way to carry it 
on a statement, consequently, is not as an 
asset, but as a deduction from the amount 
of capital outstanding, i. e.: 


$100,000 
10,000 





Capital stock 
Less stock in treasury — 


Capital outstanding ne $90,000 


Although the above is considered the 
‘oper and conservative way of carrying 
reasury Stock, it very often happens that 


the item is shown on a statement as an ac- 
tual asset. Bank credit men sometimes ad- 
vocate this manner of carrying it on the 
balance sheet, stating that it is really a 
tangible asset in that it can usually be 
readily sold for cash if necessary. They 
further add that a corporation is hardly 
likely to buy in any of its own stock unless 
it is in a strong position financially and that 
to deprive it of the asset value of such a 
purchase, for which it has paid cash, is an 
obvious injustice. 

While this claim is in some cases to a cer- 
tain extent true, it is nevertheless not cor- 
rect as a general rule because of the fact 
that Treasury Stock is not usually acquired 
through actual cash purchase for full value. 
The customary manner in which a corpora- 
tion acquires such stock is by donation or re- 
purchase at a nominal value. This generally 
happens in the usual case where a corpora- 
tion is formed to develop or promote some 
commercial enterprise or to consolidate vari- 
ous existing companies, in which all or part 
of the original stock has been issued to 
promoters for over-valued services or prop- 
erty. After thus legally issuing the stock 
as full-paid, the corporation repurchases it 
from the promoters at a nominal price, 
creating Treasury Stock. Or again, the 
original stock may have been issued to in- 
terested parties in return for property or 
services with the understanding that a por- 
tion of it will be donated back to the cor- 
poration to be used for the company’s bene- 
fit. Such stock is correctly termed Treasury 
Stock and can now be sold or given away as 
a bonus, according to the will of the subject 
corporation’s directions. From this it can 
be seen that the belief that Treasury Stock 
is generally obtained through cash pur- 
chase at full value is fallacious. Further- 
more, as stated above, it actually represents 
merely a temporary reduction of liability to 
stockholders, with power to re-sell provided 
there can be found a market for it, and as 
such is conservatively carried merely as a 
reduction of outstanding capital stock. 

It is well to note in this connection that 
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a corporation can legally purchase its own 
stock only out of profits or surplus, and that 
such purchase can not be allowed to impair 
the present outstanding stock of the com- 
pany or to conflict with the rights of the 
other stockholders. 

Regarding the question as to the differ- 
ence between unissued stock, retired stock and 
Treasury Stock, it is quite obvious that there 
is a decided difference between these three 
and that the terms are never synonymous. 
Unissued stock consists of that portion of 
the authorized issue for which no certificates 
have been issued. It represents merely the 
right to incur a liability. As such it can not 
be construed as an asset of any sort. ‘This 
is made clear when we consider that it is 
possible for a corporation to be organized 
with an authorized issue of several million 
dollars capital by the mere payment of a 
charter fee of a few dollars. Such a com- 
pany would have millions in unissued stock 
but actually no assets at all. Again, we 
must not confuse Treasury Stock with re- 
tired stock. ‘The latter has been perma- 
nently cancelled and is not subject to re- 
issue or resale, whereas Treasury Stock can 
be disposed of at any time. 

In carrying Treasury Stock on the hal- 
ance sheet it should always be shown at par 
value regardless of the purchase price. 
Otherwise it is quite impossible to deduct 
it from the capital stock on the statement 
and show the correct amount outstanding. 
Furthermore, if the corporation in question 
repurchases its stock at a price below par, 
the discount made should not be carried as 
a profit and added to surplus. The only 
time a profit can be shown on the balance 
sheet is when the stock is actually sold at a 
higher price than was paid for it. The dis- 
count gained by the purchase of stock below 
par should be credited to some such ac- 
count as “Contingent Profit on Stock Pur- 
chased”. 


QUESTION: Can you tell me what 
is meant by the term “merchandise 
turnover” as employed in connection 
with the business of a mercantile or 
manufacturing concern? Should this be 
figured in connection with sales?— 


W. M. M. 


ANSWER: This is a question which we 
touched upon briefly in the September issue 
in discussing the “loan turnover” of a bank. 
Merchandise turnover refers to the number 
of times during a fiscal year that a com- 
pany’s average stock of merchandise on 
hand is liquidated or turned over. In 


analyzing a statement this is naturally a 
very important point to know, as it indi- 
cates the degree of liquidness of the inven- 
tory in question as well as the normal 
amount of merchandise that we should ex- 
pect to find on hand at any time during the 
fiscal year. Obviously a company which is 
able to turn its merchandise six or seven 
times a year is in a position to make a larger 
profit on the capital invested than a con- 
cern which has a turnover of only three or 
four times a year. 

Very often, in the absence of figures from 
a profit and loss statement, the turnover is 
computed in connection with sales, i. e., the 
merchandise on hand (as shown on the finan- 
cial statement submitted) is divided into the 
annual sales and the result is called the 
merchandise turnover. 

This, however, provides only a rough es- 
timate, and while it may suffice for ordinary 
purposes it does not present an accurate 
calculation of the turnover desired. The 
correct way of figuring the turnover is as 
follows: Take the merchandise on hand at 
the beginning of the fiscal period and to this 
add the purchases during the year (in the 
case of a trading company) or the cost of 
manufactured goods (in the case of a man- 
ufacturing house), deducting from the total 
the merchandise on hand at the end of the 
year. The result will be the amount of mer- 
chandise at cost price that has been sold 
during the year. If we then divide this 
figure by the amount of merchandise on hand 
at the beginning of the year (or the average 
monthly amount on hand during the year if 
the former is not sufficiently accurate) we 
will arrive at the merchandise turnover for 
the year. For example: 


Merchandise on hand at beginning 
of year $ 15,000 
Purchases Guring Year -cccccccccccccnnenn 85,000 








Total $100,000 
Less merchandise on hand at end 
of year .$ 10,000 





Merchandise at cost sold during 
year $ 90,000 
Meerchamdise turmOver nnnaencccencccsexsceceesecsevneeseene 
essstuseemaneeeee 90,000 — $15,000 — 6 times 





The reason that merchandise turnover 
cannot be accurately computed in connection 
with sales is that sales represents cost plus 
profits, whereas merchandise on hand repre- 
sents merely cost price. Consequently it 
will not furnish an accurate conputation of 
the turnover if we divide an amount of 
merchandise taken at cost into another 
amount taken at cost plus profit: 
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The splendid new home of the Exchange National Bank 
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The service rendered by the Weary and 
Alford Company includes the design and 
layout of the entire building and banking 
quarters, with all structural, mechanical, 
electrical, vault and other engineering work. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Crediting Overdraft Check to 
Depositor Makes Bank 
Liable 


First National Bank v. Mammoth Blue Gem 
Coal Company, Court of Appeals of 
Kentucky, 240 S. W. Rep. 78. 


WO coal companies, which may 

be referred to as the Keeton Com- 

pany and the Mammoth Company, 
kept their deposit in the defendant 
bank. The Keeton Company being in- 
debted to the Mammoth Company, de- 
livered its check on the defendant bank 
for $1200 to the Mammoth Company. 
The Mammoth Company deposited the 
check in the bank to its credit. At the 
time of making the deposit, the cashier 
handed to the Mammoth Company’s 
agent, a post card, which bore the 
statement: “We credit your account 
$1200.” The card was in the form or- 
dinarily used by the bank in notifying 
its customers by mail of the receipt of 
deposits. 

Shortly after the deposit was made, 
the bank discovered that the drawer did 
not have on deposit a sum sufficient to 
meet the check and so notified the Mam- 
moth Company. Upon the bank’s refusal 
to allow the Mammoth Company credit 
for the deposit, that company brought 
suit and it was held that the bank was 
liable. In a case of this kind, where 
one depositor offers to his bank, for de- 
posit to his credit, the check drawn by 
another depositor, the bank must ascer- 
tain, before giving credit for the de- 
posit, whether the check is drawn 
against sufficient funds. If it gives 
credit, the transaction is closed and 
the credit cannot later be revoked. The 
situation is the same as though the bank 
liad cashed the check and the depositor 
had thereupon deposited the cash to his 
own credit. 


OPINION 


Appeal from Circuit Court, Whitley 
County. 

Action by the Mammoth Blue Gem 
Coal Company against the First Na- 
tional Bank. From a judgment for 
plaintiff, defendant appeals. Affirmed. 

J. B. Snyder, H. C. Gillis, and B. B. 
Snyder, all of Williamsburg, for appel- 
lant. 

Tye & Siler, of Williamsburg, for ap- 
pellee. 

TURNER, C. In December, 1918, 
H. C. Keeton was doing business at 
Williamsburg, Ky., in the name of the 
H. C. Keeton Coal Sales Company, and 
for a few months prior to that had done 
quite an extensive business amounting to 
something over $100,000 in six or seven 
months. During the same period appel- 
lee, Mammoth Blue Gem Coal Com- 
pany, a Kentucky corporation, was op- 
erating a coal mine near the same place 
and doing a general coal mining busi- 
ness. Prior to the 16th of December, 
1918, the H. C. Keeton Coal Sales Com- 
pany had become indebted to the ap- 
pellee, Mammoth Blue Gem Coal Com- 
pany, and on that day the H. C. Keeton 
Coal Sales Company executed and de- 
livered to Sol L. Smith, the president 
and chief stockholder of the Mammoth 
Blue Gem Coal Company, a check for 
$1200 on the First National Bank of 
Williamsburg, at which institution both 
the drawer and the appellee at the time 
did business and had accounts. Smith 
left home on business, and placed the 
check with his wife, together with some 
smaller ones, to be deposited by her the 
next day in the First National Bank to 
the credit of Mammoth Blue Gem Coal 
Company. On the next day Mrs. Smith 
went to the bank, and in the presence of 
the cashier wrote the name of the Mam- 
moth Blue Gem Coal Company on the 
back of the check drawn upon that in- 
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stitution by the H. C. Keeton Coal Sales 
Company, whereupon the cashier gave 
to Mrs. Smith a postcard used by the 
bank in notifying its customers by mail 
of the receipt of deposits, which post- 
card was addressed to “Mammoth Blue 
Gem Coal Company” on one side and 
the other side is as follows: 


First National Bank. 
Williamburg, Ky., 12/17, 1918. 


Yours of the 
stated inclosures. 
We enter for 

collection 


inst., received with 


We credit your account 


$1,200.00 
12.00 


Not responsible for lack of protest at 
points where there is no bank. 
All items (except checks on us) are cred- 
ited subject to payment. 
C. S. Wilson, Cashier. 


Mrs. Smith accepted this paper for 
the company and it is the basis of this 
action. Thereafter, on the same day, 
it was ascertained by the officers of the 
bank that the H. C. Keeton Coal Sales 
Company did not have the money on de- 
posit to meet this $1200 check, and they 
so notified that company and Mrs. 
Smith, and declined thereafter to give 
the appellee credit by that amount. 

C. H. Keeton, the father of H. C. 
Keeton, was at the time of this trans- 
action the assistant cashier and book- 
keeper of appellant bank, and it is its 
claim that in the signing of the postcard 
by the cashier showing the giving of 
credit to appellee for the $1200, the 
bank and its cashier were misled by the 
fraudulent misrepresentation of the 
bookkeeper, C. H. Keeton, into believ- 
ing that the account of the H. C. Keeton 
Coal Sales Company had a sufficient 
balance on deposit at the time to meet 
the check. But there is nothing in the 
pleadings or in the evidence to justify 
the assumption that the appellee, Mam- 
moth Blue Gem Coal Company, or any 
of its officers or agents, including Mrs. 
Smith, had anything whatsoever to do 
with any representation of either of the 
Keetons to the bank. 

This is an action by Mammoth Blue 
Gem Coal Company against the bank 
for the $1200. The first paragraph 
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of the answer is a denial that the plain- 
tiff received the check for $1200 drawn 
on the defendant bank by the H. C. 
Keeton Coal Cales Company in payment 
for coal theretofore sold or delivered to 
it, or that plaintiff indorsed its name 
on the back of any such check, or that 
after having so indorsed same it de- 
posited the same with the bank, or that 
the bank received the same or credited 
the account of the plaintiff with that 
amount. 

The second paragraph alleges that 
the check referred to in the plaintiff's 
petition was made payable to Sol L. 
Smith, who was the only payee therein, 
and that said Smith did not, at any 
time, indorse the check, and his name 
was not indorsed thereon, and did not 
appear thereon as the payee, but that 
the plaintiff did indorse said check and 
did place its signature upon the back 
of same otherwise than as the maker, 
drawer, or acceptor thereof, and did 
indorse the same in blank before de- 
livery to the bank, and thereby became 
liable to the payee therein and to all 
subsequent parties, and therefore that if 
defendant has incurred any liability or 
shall thereafter incur any loss or in- 
jury by reason of these facts then the 
plaintiff, as an indorser on the check, 
is liable to defendant for any such li- 
ability, loss, or injury, and pleads these 
facts as a counterclaim against the 
plaintiff by way of indemnity against 
any such liability. 

In the third paragraph it is alleged 
by the defendant that at the time the 
check was presented to defendant the 
drawer did not have any money on de- 
posit in the defendant bank, and its ac- 
count therein was overdrawn, and de- 
fendant did not have in its possession 
or under its control any money belong- 
ing to the H. C. Keeton Coal Sales 
Company, or with which it was author- 
ized to pay said check, and that de- 
fendant bank included said check on a 
copy of a deposit slip delivered to 
plaintiff by mistake and oversight, and 
at which time the name of the payee 
therein, Sol L. Smith, was not indorsed 
thereon, and was not authorized to give 
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the plaintiff credit therefor, or to charge 
the same to the maker thereof; and 
defendant notified plaintiffs of such mis- 
take and oversight, and said purported 
credit was withdrawn before the plain- 
tiff had acted upon the same or had 
drawn any checks upon the faith 
thereof. 

The fourth paragraph alleges that 
after defendant had by mistake and 
oversight included the check in a de- 
posit slip delivered to plaintiff, and 
before the institution of the action and 
before plaintiff had acted upon or suf- 
fered any injury by reason of the pur- 
ported credit or deposit, the maker of 
the check, the H. C. Keeton Coal Sales 
Company, stopped payment thereon, 
and notified defendant not to pay same, 
and thereupon the plaintiff, by its presi- 
dent, agreed with the defendant that if 
it could not collect the amount of said 
check from the maker the plaintiff 
would have to lose the same. 

By an amended petition wherein Sol 
L. Smith was made a joint plaintiff the 
allegation in the original petition that 
Mammoth Blue Gem Coal Company was 
the payee in the check was withdrawn, 
and it is alleged that Sol L. Smith was 
the payee in the check, the said Sol L. 
Smith at the time being the president of 
the Mammoth Blue Gem Coal Company, 
and that the check was issued by the 
H. C. Keeton Coal Sales Company to 
cover an indebtedness to the Mammoth 
Blue Gem Coal Company, and Sol L. 
Smith had no interest whatever therein 
or thereto, and Smith ratifies the act of 
the Mammoth Blue Gem Coal Company 
in signing its name on the back of the 
check and collecting the amount thereof 
from the defendant. The court, upon 
motion, struck out paragraphs 2 and 3 
of the answer, and refused to strike out 
paragraph 4, and overruled a demurrer 
to that paragraph. 

Manifestly, the court did not err in 
striking out paragraph 2 of the answer. 
(hat paragraph sought to make appel- 
‘ce liable as an indorser on the check, 
but this is not an action on the check nor 

n action by the appellee as an in- 
rser of the check. On the contrary, 
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it is an action by the appellee to recover 
the $1200 which represents the actual 
credit given to it by the bank because 
of the deposit of the check. And, even 
if this paragraph presented a good de- 
fense, the evidence shows without con- 
tradiction that appellee was in fact the 
real payee in the check which had by 
oversight been executed to its president, 
and the signing of appellee’s name 
thereon was not as an indorser, but as. 
the real payee in the note for the pur- 
pose of having the same transferred to 
its credit. 

It is likewise clear that the action of 
the court in striking out paragraph 3 
was proper. The officers of the bank 
knew that Sol L. Smith, the nominal 
payee in the check, was the president 
of the Mammoth Blue Gem Coal Com- 
pany, and they knew when that check 
was presented by the wife of the presi- 
dent, and she requested them to put it 
to the credit of the coal company, and 
they did put it to that company’s credit ; 
that the transaction was with the coal 
company; they knew, as the evidence 
shows, that Mrs. Smith, the wife of the 
president, had been in the habit of 
transacting business for the company of 
which her husband was president, and 
she signed the name of that company on 
the back of the check simultaneously 
with its deposit; and when they gave to 
her in the name of the Mammoth Blue 
Gem Coal Company a certificate of de- 
posit embracing a check drawn upon 
that identical institution by one of its 
depositors, it matters not that they were 
mistaken about that depositor Laving the 
money on hand to pay the check, for 
the law requires of banks and bank 
officials that they shall know the state 
of the account of their customers. But, 
even if this paragraph had presented a 
good defense the evidence, without con- 
tradiction, on the trial disclosed that 
Smith was only the nominal payee, and 
that the check was given to pay a claim 
due to the. Mammoth Blue Gem Coal 
Company. 

When the court came to submit its 
instructions it failed to embrace therein 
the defense set up in paragraph 4 of the 
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answer. Conceding for the sake of ar- 
gument, that that paragraph presented 
a good defense, on the trial the evi- 
dence showed without contradiction that 
the appellee had been given credit at 
the bank for the amount of the $1200 
check long before the H. C. Keeton Coal 
Sales Company undertook in any way, 
if it ever did, to stop payment on the 
check; and it is clear that the drawer 
of the check could not, at that time, 
have stopped its payment so as to affect 
the rights of the appellee. Its rights 
were then already fixed—its claim 
against the Keeton Company had been 
paid—and there was no consideration 
for its alleged agreement with the bank. 

The jury found a verdict for the 
plaintiff, and in our view of the law of 
the case it is unnecessary to consider 
the correctness of the instructions given. 
The uncontradicted evidence, as we 
have stated, shows that both the drawer 
and the actual payee in the check were 
customers of appellant bank and each 
had accounts there; that the H. C. Kee- 
ton Coal Sales Company drew its check 
on appellant bank in favor of appellee 
for $1200, and that bank gave to ap- 
pellee what is equivalent to a certificate 
of deposit for that amount, thereby, in 
effect, paying to appellee the amount of 
a check drawn against it by one of its 
customers, and for that reason the di- 
rected verdict asked for by appellee at 
the close of all the evidence should have 
been given. 

When a bank gives to one of its de- 
positors credit by a check drawn in 
favor of that depositor by another de- 
positor on the same institution, in the 
absence of fraud or collusion, the act 
of crediting to the depositing customer 
will be given the same effect as if the 
actual cash had been paid to him; and if 
thereafter, even though it be on the 
same day, the bank officials ascertain 
they have made a mistake, and the 
drawer did not in fact have the money 
on deposit to meet the check, it will not 
affect the rights of the depositing cus- 
tomer. For under these circumstances, 
it is a completed transaction, as much so 
as if the actual money in cash had been 


paid to the customer over the counter. 

The necessities of commerce require 
that there shall be the utmost good faith 
between a banking institution and its 
customers, and when one customer of a 
bank presents to it a check drawn on 
it by another customer, and is given 
credit by that amount on the books of 
the institution, or is given what amounts 
to a certificate of deposit for that 
amount, the transaction is closed, and 
the depositing customer has the right to 
rely upon the fact that he has that 
amount of money on deposit in that in- 
stitution. And if there is any question 
of loss as between the depositing cus- 
tomer and the bank, the latter must bear 
that loss because it brought about the 
loss by its own mistake or oversight. 
Robinson & Co. v. Bank of Pikeville, 
146 Ky. 538, 142 S. W. 1065, 37 L. R. 
A. (N. S.) 1186; First National Bank 
v. Burkhardt, 100 U. S. 686, 25 L. Ed. 
766; Oddie v. National City Bank, 45 
N. Y. 735, 6 Am. Rep. 160; Wasson v. 
Lamb, 120 Ind. 514, 22 N. E. 729, 6 
L. R. A. 191, 16 Am. St. Rep. 342; 
City National Bank v. Burns, 68 Ala. 
267, 44 Am. Rep. 1388; American Ex- 
change National Bank v. Gregg, 138 IIl. 
596, 28 N. E. 839, 32 Am. St. Rep. 171; 
3 R. C. L. 526. 

Judgment affirmed. 


& 


Collateral Security Clause Must 
be Carefully Worded 


Garrett v. Bank of Chelsea, Kansas City, 
Missouri Court of Appeals. 
241 S. W. Rep. 87. 


The plaintiff, Garrett, borrowed 
$1000 from the defendant bank on a 
note, secured by 200 shares of mining 
stock. 

The note contained a provision that 
the collateral securing it “may, after 
the payment of this note, be applied as 
herein provided to the payment of any 
other obligation or indebtedness due by 
the maker hereof to said bank or the 
holder of this note. The surplus, if 
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any, after the payment of this note and 
any other and all indebtedness due by 
the undersigned to said bank, together 
with all costs as above stated, shall be 
paid to the maker of this note.” 

Upon the maturity of the note, Gar- 
rett paid it. But instead of delivering 
the collateral to Garrett the bank ap- 
plied it to the satisfaction of another 
note for $1200, signed by Garrett and 
held by it. 

In an action by Garrett against the 
bank, it was held that the bank had no 
right to apply the stock to the satisfac- 
tion of the $1200 note. Ordinarily, a 
bank has a lien upon a general deposit 
for any indebtedness due to it from the 
depositor. But where collateral is de- 
posited for the payment of a particular 
debt, the bank cannot apply that col- 
lateral to the payment of any other 
debt. 

The clause above quoted, although 
probably intended to accomplish that 
purpose, did not authorize the bank to 
use the collateral for the payment of 
the $1200 note. 

Reduced to ordinary language, the 
clause provided that in the event of the 
collateral being sold to pay the note 
which it secured, then the surplus, if 
any, could be applied to any other debt 
owing by the maker to the bank. The 
note was paid by the maker and, there- 
fore, it was unnecessary to sell the col- 
lateral. The circumstance, upon which 
the collateral might be applied to other 
debts, did not occur and it was held that 
the plaintiff was entitled to recover the 
value of his stock. 


OPINION 


Action by H. C. Garrett against the 
Bank of Chelsea. Judgment for plain- 


tiff, and defendant appeals. Affirmed. 

BLAND, J.—This is an action for 
conversion of corporate stock of the ad- 
mitted value of $2000. The case was 
tried before the court without the aid of 
a jury. At the close of all the evidence 
the court declared the law to be: 


“That plaintiff is entitled to recover 
the reasonable value of the stock at the 
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time of conversion, November 5, 1919, 
with six per cent. interest from that 
date.” 


There was a verdict and judgment in 
favor of plaintiff in the sum of $2170, 
and defendant has appealed. 

The facts show that on August 14, 
1918, plaintiff at Miami, Oklahoma, ex- 
ecuted a promissory note in the sum of 
$1,062.50 in favor of the Black Eagle 
Mining Company of that place and as 
collateral security for the payment of 
the note deposited with the mining com- 
pany 200 shares of stock of that com- 
pany. These are the shares alleged to 
have been converted by defendant. On 
October 15, 1918, the note was renewed 
for $1000, and the mining company’s 
shares remained deposited with the min- 
ing company as security for the pay- 
ment of the debt. This latter note, 
which was due ninety days after date, 
became the property of defendant, the 
collateral going with it, and on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1919, plaintiff renewed the 
note with the defendant, agreeing to pay 
the same on May 15, 1919. The note 
recites that plaintiff had deposited and 
pledged with defendant bank as col- 
lateral security for the payment of the 
note said mining shares. The note then 
provides: 

“In the event of the nonpayment of 
this note at maturity said bank, its 
president or cashier, is hereby author- 
ized to use, indorse, collect, transfer, 
hypothecate, sell or convey said col- 
laterals, or any collaterals substituted 
for or added to the above, or any part 
thereof, or cause the same to be done, 
at public or private sale, with or with- 
out notice or demand of any sort, at 
such place and on such terms as said 
bank may deem best, and said bank is 
authorized to purchase any collaterals 
when sold, and the proceeds of such 
collection, sale, transfer or hypotheca- 
tion shall be applied to the payment of 
this note, together with all protests, 
damages, interest, costs and charges due 
upon this note or incurred by reason of 
its nonpayment when due, or in the ex- 
ecution of this power. All collateral 
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held by said bank to secure this note 
may, after the payment of this note, be 
applied as herein provided to the pay- 
ment of any other obligation or indebt- 
edness due by the maker hereof to said 
bank or the holder of this note. The 
surplus, if any, after the payment of 
this note and any other and all indebt- 
edness due by the undersigned to said 
bank, together with all costs as above 
stated, shall be paid to the maker of this 
note. If the proceeds of such collection 
or sale shall not be sufficient to pay this 
note. costs and all other indebtedness, 
the maker agrees on demand to make 
good the deficit.” 

On November 5, 1919, this note was 
paid and surrendered to the plaintiff, 
but defendant refused to surrender the 
shares of stock, claiming that it had the 
right to hold the same for other in- 
debtedness due it from plaintiff. This 
indebtedness consisted of a note dated 
Chelsea. Okl., August 15, 1918, and 
provided that on demand after date 
plaintiff agreed to pay to the defendant 
the sum of $1200 with interest. This 
note had never been paid. 


The answer pleads the provision of 
the note of February 19, 1919, and that 
by reason of said note defendant had a 
right to hold the stock as security for 
the amount due under the note, and also 
as security “for any and all other in- 
debtedness” due from plaintiff herein to 


the defendant. The answer also pleads 
the follow statute of the state of Ok- 
lahoma (Rev. Laws 1910, § 3854): 

“A banker has a general lien, de- 
pendent on possession, upon all prop- 
erty in his hands belonging to a cus- 
tomer, for the balance due to him from 
such customer in the course of busi- 
ness.” 

The answer pleads the fact that there 
is a $1200 note and interest thereon due 
the defendant, and that defendant had 
a right to hold the collateral deposited 
as security for said note. 

Defendant does not dispute that the 
bank had no right under the common 
law to hold the collateral deposited to 
secure the $1000 note as security for 
the $1200 note in the absence of an 
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agreement between the parties that that 
might be done, or lacking the statute of 
the state of Oklahoma quoted supra, 
but maintains that that part of the note 
that we have enclosed in single paren- 
thesis shows that it was agreed between 
the parties that the bank might hold 
the collateral as security for the $1200 
note. 

We do not think that the entire agree- 
ment contained in the $1000 note bears 
out this contention. The clause relied 
upon by the defendant is not complete 
within itself, but provides that the col- 
lateral may be applied “after the pay- 
ment of this note” “‘as herein provided.” 
It is apparent that the agreement has 
to do with the proceeds of the sale of 
the collateral in case of nonpayment of 
the $1000 note in accordance with its 
terms. The agreement goes on to say 
that the $1000 note shall be first paid, 
in case of the sale of the collateral, and 
the “surplus, if any, after the payment 
of this note and any other and all in- 
debtedness due by the undersigned to 
said bank, * * * shall be paid to the 
maker of this note.” It then provides 
that, if there is not enough money to 
pay the $1000 note and costs and all 
other indebtedness, “the maker agrees 
on demand to make good the deficit.” 
The words “as herein provided” con- 
tained in the clause of the note relied 
upon by the defendant refer to the 
other parts of the agreement, wherein it 
is stipulated that, in case of default in 
the payment of the $1000 note, note 
and costs should be first paid from the 
sale of the collateral, and the balance 
left from the proceeds of the sale, if 
any, should be paid upon any other in- 
debtedness due to the bank. We think 
this is the meaning of the stipulations 
contained in the note; but, in any 
event, if this is not the plain meaning, 
that meaning is obscure and ambiguous, 
and the language used must be con- 
strued strongly against the defendant 
bank, in view of the fact that the word- 
ing of the note was that of the bank. 
Van Zandt v. Hanover National Bank, 
149 Fed. 127, 79 C. C. A. 23; Hanover 
National Bank v. Suddath, 215 U. S. 
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110, 30 Sup. Ct. 58, 54 L. Ed. 115. In 
view of the nonhappening of the event 
upon which the collateral might have 
been disposed of to satisfy the indebt- 
edness due from plaintiff to defendant, 
the latter had no right to apply the se- 
curity to the payment of the $1200 
note, even though that note was due 
when the $1000 note to defendant was 
executed, as there was no agreement 
that this might be done. 

The cases of Merchants’ National 
Bank v. Demere, 92 Ga. 735, 19 S. E. 
38, and Selma Bridge Co. v. Harris, 132 
Ala. 179, 31 South. 508, relied upon 
by the defendant, are not in point. In 
the first case the note provided that— 

“To secure the prompt payment of 
this note or any general balance due or 
to become due the Merchants’ National 
Bank are hereby pledged the following 
collaterals,” ete. 

In the latter case the note provided 
that the transfer of the stock to the 
bank to secure the note executed at the 
time was “to secure payment at ma- 
turity of said note and after its pay- 
ment to secure any other indebtedness,” 
etc. 

Nor do we think that the defend- 
ant was entitled to keep the security 
under the provisions of the law of Ok- 
lahoma quoted. Plaintiff insists that 
the law of Oklahoma is merely declara- 
tory of the common law, which is to the 
effect that, where securities are de- 
posited with a bank generally, and not 
for a particular purpose, the bank has 
a general lien upon the same, and they 
may be retained by the bank for a gen- 
eral balance or payment of other claims, 
but where the deposit is made for a par- 
ticular or special purpose this rule does 
not apply. 7 C. J. 660; Deal v. Mis- 
sissippi County Bank, 79 Mo. App. 
262; First National Bank of Sharon v. 
City National Bank, 102 Mo. App. 357, 
76 S. W. 489. 


As was stated in Armstrong v. Bank 
C. C.) 41 Fed. 234, 289 (6 L. R. A. 
26): 

“It is equally familiar law that the 
ien does not exist when the securities 
ave been deposited for a special pur- 
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pose, or for the payment of a particular 
loan; and, where they are delivered 
specifically to protect the banker in a 
particular transaction or a series of 
transactions, he has no lien upon them 
for any othr purpose, and cannot as 
sert one for any other indebtedness, 
whether arising upon general account or 
otherwise.” 

See, also, Reynes v. Dumont, 130 U. 
S. 354, 9 Sup. Ct. 486, 32 L. Ed. 934. 
However that may be, we think that the 
law of Oklahoma referred to has no ap- 
plication to the facts in this case. That 
law has relation to property belonging 
to a “customer,” and provides that the 
bank shall have a lien for the balance 
due it “from such customer in the course 
of business.” In 17 C. J. at page 443, 
“a customer of a bank” is defined as: 

“A person who sustains habitual or 
consecutive business relations with a 
bank. The term involves something of 
use and habit; but it is not necessary 
that one should have an account at a 
bank to be included within the meaning 
of the phrase.” 

In Dunshee v. Standard Oil Co. 
(Iowa) 126 N. W. 342, 344, “a cus- 
tomer” is defined as “a person with 
whom a business man has repeated or 
regular dealings.” See, also, Wein- 
house v. Cronin, 68 Conn. 254, 36 Atl. 
45. We do not think that the relation 
that plaintiff bore to the defendant bank 
made him a customer of the latter. De- 
fendant pleads in its answer the law of 
Oklahoma, and relies upon the statute 
of Oklahoma as a defense, and the bur- 
den of proving the fact that plaintiff 
was its customer was upon the defend- 
ant. 

There is no evidence as to how plain- 
tiff happened to execute the $1200 note 
to the defendant. The facts set up in 
the reply tend to show that its execu- 
tion grew out of a transaction with a 
mining company, in which plaintiff was 
apparently interested, and another bank 
in the State of Oklahoma, and was for 
the purpose of having defendant bank 
advance enough cash to the other bank 
to cover overdrafts made by the mining 
company upon the latter, and the note 
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was given to the defendant by agree- 
ment of all of the parties as the result 
of the transaction. This would indicate 
that in the $1200 note transaction plain- 
tiff, if a customer at all, was one of the 
other Oklahoma bank, rather than of 
the defendant bank. However, there 
is no evidence of these facts, but we re- 
cite them to show that the mere fact 
that a $1200 note was given to the de- 
fendant bank does not necessarily prove 
that plaintiff intended to or did become 
its customer. As to the $1000 note, 
that note was merely a renewal of the 
note in that sum given to the Black 
Eagle Mining Company. ‘The latter 
note was assigned to the defendant. 
Plaintiff was thus brought into relation 
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with the defendant bank through no 
special instance of his own, but through 
particular circumstances. While the 
fact that the renewal of this note may 
be evidence of the fact that the plain- 
tiff was transacting business with the 
bank, in view of the definitions of the 
word “customer” we do not think that 
one transaction, or even two transac- 
tions, such as appear in the record in 
this case, were sufficient to make plain- 
tiff a customer of defendant bank. 
Therefore we think that the statute of 
Oklahoma pleaded by the defendant has 
no application. 

Entertaining these views, we have 
concluded that the judgment should be 


affirmed; and it is so ordered. 


Banks Using Increased Floor Space 


N the monthly letter of the Common- 

wealth Trust Company of Boston, 
George S. Mumford, president, makes 
the following interesting comment on 
the increasing demand for floor space 
by banking institutions: 


One interesting phase that is having some 
effect on new building operations is the de- 
velopment of present-day banking. Not 
long ago there were a comparatively large 
number of small national banks and trust 
companies, which required but little floor 
space for their depositors and not much 
more for the clerks and officers. Within 
hardly more than fifteen years all this has 
changed. A bank that then boasted of three 
thousand or four thousand depositors now 
has five or ten times as many accounts on its 
books. Many banks here in Bostor have 
three or four thousand persons transacting 
business with them in a single day. The ac- 
tual amount of floor space needed by the 
public to comfortably make its deposits and 
cash checks has made necessary an ac- 


tual revolution in bank buildings. The 
space needed for the officers to transact 
their business, to consult with customers 
as to investments, trusts, business mat- 
ters, loans, etc., has become long since 
wholly inadequate in most growing banks. 
The character of the business now re- 
quires immense floor space on the street 
floor, and the comfortable private interview 
between a depositor and his banker in a 
small back room is now as much a thing of 
the past as the old theory that a bank was 
doing a man a favor by permitting him to 
open an account. Many desks in rows in a 
large open space, each occupied by an offi- 
cer in consultation with customers, large 
public space where two or three hundred 
depositors can do their business at one time, 
and long rows of tellers’ windows, all these 
are now essential. This tends to increase 
the demand for large building space in the 
financial districts. The same thing is going 
on in all of our large cities at this time. 
Big buildings and more of them are needed, 
and their construction is bringing with it 
general business activity. 
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A Century of Service 


| over one hundred years we have 

been identified with the financing of 
important American railroads, industrial 
and public utility corporations, and with 
the issue of domestic and foreign govern- 
ment, state and municipal obligations. In 
this period also we have aided individ- 
uals, institutions and estates in the selec- 
tion of their investments. Our long 
experience both in originating and dis- 
tributing securities is at the service of 
the public. 
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of The Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York cordially 
invite the delegates to the 
American Bankers’ Con- 
vention and their friends to 
make use of the facilities of 
the Company’s offices dur- 
ing their stay in New York. 
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Helping Europe, a Good Business Move 
By Perey H. Johnston 


President Chemical National Bank of New York 


Mr. Johnston has just returned from Europe where he spent two months studying 
economic and financial conditions, visiting eleven countries and talking with the leading 


bankers and business men. 


He was accompanied by C. P. Hunt, the Chemical Bank’s vice- 


president in charge of the foreign department, and Frederic Stevens Allen, one of the 


bank's special representatives.—-THe Eprror. 


the people of all the belligerent na- 

tions should have believed that after 
the war they would have so much better 
times and such a different world—that 
labor hours would be shorter and easier 
and that the remuneration would be 
greater. 

During the great struggle, propa- 
ganda of every description was sowed 
broadcast in every war-engaged nation; 
the people drank in such rose-tinted 
phrases as “making the world safe for 
democracy” and “the self-determination 
of peoples”. They took these and other 
They 


ig is strange that the great mass of 


alluring phrases too literally. 
were lulled into an expectancy, the ful- 
fillment of which was as absurd as the 
story of the pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow. 


THE SAD AWAKENING 


The sad awakening has now come. 
The people have come out of the trance 
to find that their situation is far worse 
instead of the expected better—that 
their governments are burdened with 
crushing debts and that their tax bills 
are overwhelmingly heavy and beyond 
what anyone prior to the war had 
thought people would or could endure. 

History is but repeating itself again 

war has been the great retarding in- 
fluence of the human race since the 
earliest recorded events of civilization. 
It can never be otherwise. 

Above everything else the peoples of 
Europe want peace and an opportunity 
to work and to pursue gainful occupa- 
tions. They certainly do not want 
charity. They do realize, however, 
painfully and almost hopelessly that 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON 
President Chemical National Bank, New York 


their burden is far too heavy for them 
to carry. What they need and really 
ask is that we help them to help them- 
selves. 

From a careful study of fundamental 
conditions I am convinced that Europe 
owes more than it can ever hope to pay. 
If the depressing and crushing govern- 
mental debts could be wiped out condi- 
tions would soon become normal. 

Almost four years after the ending of 
the great conflict we find England alone 
able to balance her budget. The debts 
of other belligerent nations have vastly 
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grown and in some instances more than 
doubled since the war closed. 

There can be but one result from 
this staggering burden of debt and this 
reckless currency inflation, namely na- 
tional bankruptcy. 


HOW TO HELP EUROPE? 


Except in the case of England, the 
situation with the belligerent nations is 
not unlike that of an American company 
whose creditors discover that reverses 
have been met and that the company is 
indebted for more than it can pay. 

The common sense procedure under 
such a circumstance and the one fol- 
lowed by sensible business men is for 
the creditors to meet, to agree to an ex- 
tension of the debts or in a bad case to 
effect a composition settlement, always 
arranging the settlement where possible 
so as to let the business continue. 

The European situation sooner or 
later will require a composition settle- 
ment and at such time the external and 
internal debts together with currency 
inflation will all have to be taken into 
account. 

If Europe would agree to a sound 
program of debt readjustment and the 
eliminating of worthless currencies, both 
America and England could well afford 
to agree to an indefinite postponement 
of the large amounts due each on ac- 
count of the loans made to the respec- 
tive countries during the late war. If 
such a program were agreed upon and 
put into operation, trade and commerce 
between nations would soon revive, and 
thereby America and England would in- 
directly recover their principal in this 
manner much sooner than they can from 
debtors who are totally unable to pay 
and who are getting weaker year by 
year. 
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No world stability can exist under 
these conditions. 

It is futile to discuss the details of 
such a settlement unless we can agree 
on the principle by which it is to be 
made. 

The world is looking to America to 
take the lead. The opportunity is great 
for us to do a constructive job and in 
a truly American businesslike way. 
Shall we meet the situation squarely or 
shall we continue to be timid and hold 
back? 


Is IT WORTH WHILE FOR USS 


It is essential and proper for America 
to take cognizance of this situation and 
for us to ask ourselves the question— 
is it worth while for us to take part in 
a world rehabilitation—to take part not 
from an altruistic impulse, but from a 
hard headed and, if you like, from a dol- 
lars and cents viewpoint? 

If patriotic idealism does not move us 
to some kind of constructive program 
then enlightened self interest will drive 
us to it. 

The settlement has to do with busi- 
ness rather than politics. Our best in- 
formed business men should be dele- 
gated to the task and clothed with all 
necessary powers. Congress should in 
this instance delegate these powers to 
the men best qualified to exercise them 
and to men unhampered by reason of 
political affiliations. 

The day of settlement is inexorable, 
a prompt adjustment is essential, and 
the sooner made the better. The world 
will continue in turmoil and uncertainty 
so long as we drift as at present. 

I believe that through some processes 
we in America can hasten the re- 
establishment of international commer- 
cial equilibrium. 
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The Public Finances of Rumania* 


By Aristide Blank 


Director Bank Mamorosch, Blank & Co. 


UMANIA, whose life as a modern 
State has lasted barely sixty 
years, has during the last eight 

years passed through what may be the 
decisive stage in her national existence. 

The world upheaval has, on broad 
lines, certainly been favorable to this 
country, in spite of the hardships in- 
herent in such great changes. The war 
and the victory of the Allies have al- 
lowed Rumania to realize in large part 
her national aspirations, since she has 
extended her territory from 129,000 to 
290,000 square kilometres, and has in- 
creased by nine millions the number of 
her inhabitants, bringing it from eight 
millions to seventeen. The fact of hav- 
ing united nearly all the Rumanians 
within a single frontier represents an 
vent so considerable that all the bur- 


dens of the war, whether paid in the 
form of a cruel tribute of blood or in 
the form of war debt and post-war debt, 
or even of the new and distressing prob- 
lems, economic and social arising from 
the cataclysm, do not appear to us dis- 
proportionate. But while we do not 
deny the difficulties and dangers over 
which the present generation must tri- 
umph in order to make firm its founda- 
tions and march on the path of prog- 
ress, we cannot help thinking that these 
very dangers and difficulties constitute 
a beneficent discipline: human energies 
are, as it were, spurred on thereby, and 
a desire is stirred up to find for all the 
problems of the moment solutions in 
conformity with a spirit of greater jus- 


*Reprinted from the MANCHESTER GUARD- 
AN. 
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Building Aerial “Highways” 


For twenty years this bank has played a very 
active part in the financing and building of the great 
automotive industries of the Great Lakes region 


It has seen a score of well managed little shops 
grow into immense organizations affording lucrative 
employment for thousands of men. 


It is in the markets of the world that these pro- 
ducts have been sold. And it has been back through 
this Bank that millions and millions of dollars have 
returned to enrich the community. 

Because of this intimacy with the growth of auto- 
motive transportation, we have great faith in the 
ability of our people to enter also the aerial field and 
build permanent “highways” leading out through 
space from the Great Lakes Region. 


Be sure and read of, if you cannot attend, the Second 
National Aero Congress held in Detroit in October. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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tice and liberty. It is in this way, we 
think, that the various incontestable 
evils which for the present accompany 
the immense advantages of national 
unity may in turn become factors of re- 
generation, through the sacrifices which 
they impose and the nobility which they 
arouse. 


YEARS OF ABUNDANCE IN PRE-WAR TIMES 


Pre-war Rumania experienced, with 
very rare exceptions, only years of 
abundance and budgets with a surplus. 
Exports of some three and one-half 
million tons of cereals and about one 
million tons of oil, with timber exports 
to the value of some millions of pounds 
sterling, furnished her nearly always 
with a credit balance of trade. Her 
growing industry, largely assisted by 
German specialists and capital, was 
mainly based on the transformation of 
her indigenous products. Transport 
was entirely satisfactory for ten months 
of the year, and complaints were heard 
only during the months following the 
harvest, that is to say, at the time of 
the temporary congestion of the sidings 
on the lines leading to the river and 
sea port. The Rumanian rate of ex- 
change was the same as the French, 
and often higher than the Belgian and 
Italian. During the months of Septem- 
ber and October it even happened oc- 
casionally that only 9914 per cent. 
could be obtained for the Paris cheque. 
The Rumanian public debt did not ex- 
ceed one and one-half milliard of lei 
on August 1, 1914, while the circula- 
tion of the National Bank was about 
600 millions, forty-five millions of 
which were owed to it by the State. By 
far the greater part of this milliard and 
a half was owing to Germany; Berlin 
placed a portion of it in France, Bel- 
vium, and England. For the amortisa- 
tion of this debt about ninety millions 
‘:ppeared in the National Budget, 
which, per contra, received a similar 
amount from the revenues of the State 
railways and of the administration of 
monopolies (tobacco, salt, matches, &c.) 
alone, 





New Orleans 
I 
Harbor Equipment 


The harbor equipment of 
wharves, belt railways and ware- 
houses of New Orleans is all pub- 
licly owned, and is operated for 
the benefit of business. These 
facilities offer shippers the lowest 
possible charges with the most 
efficient service. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 











TODAY'S FIGURES PRESENT CONTRAST 


In contrast with the idyllic details 
of this pleasing picture stand the for- 
midable figures of today. The solution 
of the agrarian problem, by the expro- 
priation of the large landowners in 
favor of the peasants, added to a 
series of five bad harvests, have dimin- 
ished temporarily, but very perceptibly, 
our capacity for the exportation of 
cereals. The surplus of oil has simi- 
larly diminished. for three important 
reasons: the destruction of the oilfields 
during the war, the cost of material for 
new borings, and, lastly, the require- 
ments of the new provinces. Formerly 
Transylvania obtained its petrol from 
Galicia and Bessarabia from Baku. At 
present the whole of new Rumania has 
to supply itself from the internal oil- 
bearing areas, which, moreover, produce 
at the present time only one and one- 




















A Financial Background 
—of 110 Years 


N the early summer of 

1812—110 years ago— 
the City Bank was granted 
its charter by the State of 
New York and began its 
business career at 52 Wall 
Street, across the street from 
its present head office. 


This financial background of 
more than a century, during 
which the United States ex- 
perienced such a remarkable 
period of national growth and 
expansion, became the heri- 


tage of The National City 
Company when it was es- 
tablished. 


Today, the Company, with 
its chain of American and 
Canadian offices and its staff 
of field representatives in 
daily touch with Wall Street 
through 10,000 miles of pri- 
vate wires, brings to the 
Bankers throughout the con- 
tinent a quality of investment 
service that carries with it 
many definite advantages. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
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quarter million tons of oil, as compared 
with two millions in 1913. The timber 
trade is handicapped by the enormous 
difficulties of transport, which shows 
steady improvement, but cannot be 
quickly adapted to the new needs. 

On returning from Moldavia after 
the German occupation we found 175 
locomotives; the number has been raised 
by new purchases to 1,500. Merely to 
ensure regular traffic we should have 
5,000 locomotives, independently of 
other necessary undertakings, such as 
the renewal of ballast and sleepers, the 
construction of sidings, the completion 
of small junction lines in order to di- 
vert the trains from Transylvania and 
Bukovina from their former route 
via Budapest to the Adriatic and direct 
them towards the Danube and the Black 
Sea. 

THE EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL 

NATIONAL DEBT 


The currency has fallen (for reasons 
explained later) to four per cent. of its 
old exchange value, while the external 
national debt has reached a total of two 
millions* of gold francs and the inter- 
nal debt about thirty-five milliards of 
lei. These debts are made up as fol- 
lows: 

A. The pre-war debts of one and 
one-half milliard, almost entirely owed 
abroad, and due principally to Ger- 
many, are amply balanced by the seven 
milliards of reparation which that coun- 
try owes us, and of which, consequently, 
we will take account neither on the 
credit nor on the debit side. Even this 
first milliard and a half has been re- 
duced by successive amortisations to 
800 millions, 350 millions of which have 
been stamped in France and are there- 
ore obligatory for us. On the other 
hand, for the conduct of the war itself 
we borrowed some 1,600 million gold 
‘ranes from England and France. This 
debt can be reduced by the sums which 
‘nese countries owe us for the destruc- 


*For greater clearness we give round figures, 
iitting details and fractions, which in no way 
lify our thesis. 








Wer are equipped through long 
experience and a world wide organi- 
zation to handle the 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE TRANSACTIONS 


of American banks and bankers 


These facilities are at the service of 
all who are engaged in international 
financial transactions and travel. 


We have arrangements under which 
banks and bankers, as principals, can 
draw their own drafts on European 
countries or remit by money order to 
payees abroad in places with or with- 
out banking facilities. 

We furnish stationery supplies and 
descriptive literature. Our service 
includes daily advices as to current 
rates of Foreign Exchange, by mail 
or telegraph. 


Knauth Nachod & Kuhne 


120 Broadway NEW YORK 





























tion, at the beginning of the war, of 
our oil wells, and need not be paid until 
the final settlement of all the inter- 
Allied war debts. The problem of the 
war debt therefore affects us as little 
or as much as it affects our great Allies. 
But, apart from this settlement, we 
have since the war contracted engage- 
ments abroad against short-dated Ex- 
chequer bills for a total of about 1,200 
million gold francs, and the funding of 
this debt is one of the most urgent finan- 
cial measures required. Obviously, if 
we set against this figure the product of 
the export of a single average harvest 
we shall be in a position to satisfy our 
creditors completely. But it is neces- 
sary, in the first place, to have this 
harvest, and then to be able to transport 
it. 

B. The internal debt—thirty-five 
milliards of lei—is made uv of:— 
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SAN FRANCISCO: Crocker National Bank. 
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International banking business of all descriptions transacted. 
olombian banks undertaken 


Paid Up Capital . . 


Reserve and Undivided 


EUROPE—PARIS: de Neuflize & Co. 
DON: London Joint City and Midland Bank, Ltd. BARCELONA: Banco Espano! de Chile. 
HAMBURG: Commerz und Privat-Bank. ITALY: 
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12 milliards 
Bank; 

15 milliards, bonds to be given to those 
whose land has been expropriated for di- 
vision among the peasants, who in their 
turn must redeem them in fifty years; 
milliard for war requisitions; 
milliard for compensation ; 
milliard (about) to industries, banks, and 
others making supplies to the State; 

8 milliard, old floating and funded debts; 

1 milliard, orders in course of execution. 


(about) due to the National 


This table shows the same phenomenon 
which iz to be observed in victorious and 
conquered countries alike: it shows that 
the financing of the war was an infi- 
nitely smaller and easier matter than 
the financing of the post-war period. 
However, we Rumanians do not re- 
gard this situation as desperate. Not 
that we have a mystic faith in the in- 
exhaustible vigor of our people, but a 
cool calculation of the future, and even 
of the near future, gives a satisfactory 
impression. 
MEANS OF IMPROVING 
SITUATION 


FINANCIAL 


The means 
cial situation 
our national 
moral and a material nature. To keep 
to our engagements at home and abroad, 
not to promise a single ton more than 
we can deliver by the contract date, to 
respect the treaties which we have 
signed—these are some of the moral 
conditions which will permit us easily 
to recover abroad the confidence which 


of improving our finan- 
and laying the basis of 
reconstruction are of a 
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we inspired only yesterday. But there 
are also, we have said, material condi- 
tions. 


A FOREIGN LOAN NEEDED 


A foreign loan will have to be ar- 
ranged by a group which will become 
for twenty-five years the partner of the 
Rumanian State in the working of a 
portion of its oil lands, whose extent 
reaches the considerable figure of 150,- 
000 hectares (some 370,000 acres). 
This partnership will be in the propor- 
tion of forty-five per cent. foreign cap- 
ital to fifty-five per cent. participation 
by the Rumanian State. The loan will 
have to be two and one-quarter mil- 
liards of gold francs, or, say, 100 mil- 
lion pounds sterling, in addition to the 
capital necessary for working the oil- 
fields. Of these two and one-quarter 
milliard gold francs, 516 millions will 
serve for the funding of the Exchequer 
bills in the following manner: A pay- 
ment of twenty-five per cent. on ac- 


count must be made at once, say, 300 


millions, 900 millions being given in 
new bonds to fall due in fifteen years; 
in addition, 216 millions must be left 
in the foreign banks to represent the 
interest allotted to these new bonds for 
three years, say, 72 million gold francs 
a year. The amortisation will not com- 
mence until 1925. 

The grouping and the employment 
of these sums of money will then ap- 
pear as follows: 
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(a) 300,000,000, twenty-five per cent. of the 
total of the old Exchequer bills; 

(b) 216,000,000 will remain abroad, repre- 
senting the interest, at eight per cent. 
for three years, on the new Exchequer 
bills; 

(c) 150,000,000, in addition, will remain 
abroad for orders from railways, man- 
ufacturers, and the War Office; 

(d) 133,000,000 will be placed by the 
Rumanian Government and its compe- 
tent organs at the disposal of Ruma- 
nian merchants and manufacturers who 
have heavy exchange debts to foreign 
merchants and manufacturers. As a 
set-off the former will have to place in 
the hands of the Rumanian authori- 
ties five lei for each French franc or 
ten lei for each gold france allotted to 
them for the payment of their debt. 
456,000,000 will similarly remain abroad 
for three years, representing eight per 
cent. interest on the new loan of two 
and one-quarter milliards; 
1,100,000,000 will be used by the Ru- 
manian State to redeem successively, on 
the plan described below, some twenty- 
seven milliards of lei of internal debt; 
Total 2,355,000,000 gold francs. Then: 

(g) 900,000,000 new bonds arising from the 
conversion of the present Exchequer 
bills—bonds which will have to be in- 
troduced into the stock exchanges of 
Lonion, Brussels, Paris, Geneva, and 
Milan, and which, in order to make a 
market for them, must be assured at 
least in part, the privilege of being re- 
ceived in payment of export taxes and 
customs dues levied in Rumania; 
350,000,000, Government stock stamped 
in France. 


In all, three and one-half milliard gold 
franes abroad, and about eight and one- 
helf milliard lei at home. 

In estimating the total resultant for- 
en debt at three and one-half mil- 


liards, instead of the total of 8,605 mil- 
lions indicated by the figures given, we 
have allowed for the interest which will 
be credited to the State on the sum of 
about a milliard which will remain 
abroad for an average of about one and 
one-half years; this will exceed the 105 
millions difference. 


ADVANTAGES TO THE LENDER 


We take this opportunity of empha- 
sizing the advantage to the lenders of 
the new loan. Of the total of two and 
one-quarter milliards, about one and 
one-half milliard will remain for an 
appreciable time with the contracting 
banks. The remaining three-quarter of 
a milliard is in any case for the benefit 
of foreign holders of bills. Of the 
one and one-half milliard which will 
gradually be placed at the disposal of 
the State, more than a milliard will be 
entirely spent in the countries of the 
lenders. The new orders given by the 
Government to the extent of 150 mil- 
lions of gold francs will serve to give 
work to the industries grouped around 
Rumania’s new bankers, while the 133 
millions provided under (d) of the fore- 
going table will enable old creditors of 
the Rumanian merchant to get in an 
important part of their outstanding ad- 
vances. Finally, it may be mentioned 
that it is always to the advantage of a 
creditor to restore his customer’s sol- 
vency and therewith his power to buy. 


WORKING THE OIL BEARING AREAS 


With a view to the working of the oil- 
bearing areas of the State, the great 
623 
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general company which we advocate 
(with forty-five per cent. foreign par- 
ticipation and fifty-five per cent. State 
participation) would create about 
twenty-five subsidiary companies, which 
would operate under one single control, 
but would nevertheless retain a certain 
independence. Each of these com- 
panies would annually, and as far as 
possible in the eruptive regions (‘Tui- 
cani, Ochiuri, Runeu) sink twenty 
shafts, and would have its own reser- 
voirs. The pipe-lines and tank-wagons 
could be used in common. According to 
the calculations of specialists acquaint- 
ed with our oil-bearing regions these 
500 borings would produce 3,000,000 
tons of oil. The revenue from 1,000,- 
000 tons of this production covers the 
general working costs, as well as the 
amortisation of the cost of technical 
equipment and of the starting of the 
shafts. The remaining 2,000,000 tons, 
multiplied by 8000 lei—the price 
abroad of a ton of oil (in Rumania this 
price is 1200 lei)—gives six milliard 
lei, or £10,000,000 sterling; in other 
words, the full amount of the annuity 
on the new loan proposed (£100,000,- 
000, or 2,355,000,000 gold- francs). 
The oil company can assure its own in- 
dustrial profits (independently of the 
sums which it will have to furnish to the 
public debt) by sinking another 100 
shafts. This revenue, including the 
cost of amortization, proceeds from the 
utilization of wealth still lying intact 
in our subsoil, and is thus assured to 
the creditors. These latter, being asso- 
ciated in the working, export, and sale, 
will be in a position to renounce formal 
guarantees such as securities or the con- 
trol recently imposed on Czechoslovakia 
in consideration of a small loan of £10,- 
000,000 sterling. The revenues will 
permit us to fund our earlier debts, to 
obtain a further loan in order to re- 
deem the whole of our internal debt 
(as explained later), and, in general, 
to consolidate our economic situation, 
while furnishing the security indispen- 
sable to an external loan without im- 
pairing our national dignity. 

As regards the six-and-a-half mil- 


liards of war debts and reparations 
(England, France, and Austria), in- 
terest will be added to the capital up 
to the day of the general settlement or 
non-settlement of the inter-Allied debts. 

If we now return to the employment 
of the money which we propose shall 
be lent to Rumania, we see that it is 
only the 1,100,000,000 milliards that 
still demand an explanation. 

The internal Rumanian debt is, as 
we have said above, thirty-five mil- 
liards, representing a fairly light bur- 
den by reason of the present deprecia- 
tion of the coinage. So long as the ex- 
change remains so low, the State is in 
a better position to levy high taxes. 

That is evident. It is easier to levy 
an export tax of 1500 lei on a ton of 
cereals at the price of 5000 present-day 
lei, that is to say, thirty per cent. of 
the market price, than a seventy lei 
tax, representing still thirty per cent. of 
a price of 200 gold lei, the normal price 
of a ton of cereals. 

So long as the exchange remains at 
the present rate, the whole of our ex- 
ports, which amount during a good 
average harvest to above 5,000,000 tons 
of cereals, represent 22-25 milliard of 
lei on which the Exchequer can levy, 
without excessive perturbation, seven 
and one-half milliards of lei. But if, as 
is very probable, our exchange rises 
three or four years hence to its normal 
level, that is to say, if the same ex- 
portable crops, still amounting to 5,- 
000,000 tons, produce no more than 
two and one-half milliards of gold lei, 
the State will not be able to levy more 
than 7-800 millions, and will no longer 
have the sums necessary to pay off its 
present internal debt or to balance its 
budget. 


TRANSFERRING INTERNAL DEBT TO 
GOLD DEBT 


It should therefore be made possible 
today for the State to redeem the max- 
imum of its internal debt and to trans- 
form it into a gold debt, so that the 
State may some years hence find itself 
faced with a credit claiming two mil- 
liards of francs at that moment equal 
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to lei, instead of a creditor claiming 
some thirty milliards. 

Now, if this is to be made possible 
for the Rumanian State, there must be 
held at its disposal sufficient bank-notes 
to redeem its securities (stock, bonds, 
Exchequer bills, and so on) in lei, is- 
sued for the expropriations, compensa- 
tions, and such like. This can only be 


done by an inflation of Rumanian paper- 
money, going as far as four milliards of 


lei, but not exceeding this figure. By 
this increase of the bank-note circula- 
tion we should, with our 18,000,000 in- 
habitants, slightly exceed eighteen mil- 
liards, which is pro rata half the issne 
which France supports with her 40,- 
000,000 inhabitants and eighty milliards 
issued in notes and Exchequer bills. 
(France has, none the less, an exchange 
thirteen times as favorable as ours.) 

But even the inflation here proposed 
must be temporary, and lead finally to 
an ultimate deflation. By this tem- 
porary surplus of currency, increased 
further by hidden money which will re- 
turn to circulation as soon as its scar- 
city is over, industry, commerce, and the 
banks will be enabled to cease their 
present inaction—an inaction due to 
lack of currency. Moreover, it will be- 
come possible, by an increased indus- 
trial production, to bring out hidden 
money, when more bank-notes will in 
the natural course be withdrawn from 
circulation than have been artificially 
introduced into it. 

Sy putting at the disposal of the 
State an additional four milliards of lei 





the National Bank would enable it to 
reduce by this same amount its debt to 
the public. This money would then en- 
ter into circulation, and would certainly 
depreciate the léu, if the States did not 
intervene on the market as a buyer of 
lei against the foreign moneys reserved 
by us in the form of 1,100,000,000 
frances, which were dealt with above. 
For these four milliards which the 
Finance Ministry would have put into 
circulation it would use about 160,000- 
000 of gold francs in a period of six 
months. This would allow it to spread 
out the sales of moneys at the rate of 
about a million francs a day, distrib- 
uted among francs, pounds, lire, marks, 
Czechoslovakian crowns, and so on, ac- 
cording to the needs of the market. 


MUST MANOEUVRE WITH TACT 


At this moment the Finance Ministry 
will have to manceuvre with much tact. 
With the gold moneys which will be at 
its disposal abroad it can at will provoke 
a disastrous rise of the léu. One says 
disastrous, for one cannot forget what 
recently happened in Czechoslovakia, 
where, following on the rise of the 
crown to nearly three times its former 
value, many factories had to close and 
throw tens of thousands of men out of 
work. The same mistake, the other way 
about, may be made by provoking the 
fall of the léu by putting into circula- 
tion too many lei at one time. There 
will therefore be needed, for the super- 
intendence of this grave and delicate 
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financial operation, much prudence and 
skill in the direction of this Depart- 
ment. It will purchase with the for- 
eign exchange only as many new lei as 
will be introduced into the market by 
the redemption of State securities, and 
the normalization of our exchange will 
thus be regulated quite naturally by a 
slight rise of one or two centimes every 
three or four months. By this relative 
stabilization there will be reintroduced 
the possibility of making commercial 


Commencement of first six months 
End of first six months . 

If we continue we arrive at: 
Commencement of second six months 
End of second six months ..... akan 
Commencement of third six months ...... 
End of third six months . . 
Commencement of fourth six months 
End of fourth six months - 
Commencement of fifth six months 
fnd of fifth six months . 
Commencement of sixth six months 
End of sixth six months 


National Bank, and redeems its securi- 
ties in the hands of the public. The 
State debt to the bank increases from 
twelve to sixteen milliards, while its 
debt, in securities, to the public dimin- 
ishes from twenty-three to nineteen mil- 
liards. Simultaneously the resources of 
the State abroad diminish by 160,000,- 
000 gold francs through its purchase of 
four milliard lei. 

The table of figures will then take 
this form: 


Debt to the Debt to the 
National Bank public Available abroad 
incurrency _ insecurities (In millions 
(In millions of lei) of gold francs) 


12+4—16 23-4—19 1,100-160—940 
12 19 940 


12+4—16 194—=15 940-160—780 
15 780 
154—I11 780-160—620 
620 
620-160—460 
460 
460—160—300 
300 
300-160—140 
140 





contracts, a thing which is impossible 
during fluctuations. It is evident also 
that the State has every interest in pre- 
venting an artificial or even natural rise 
so long as the whole of the State’s 
operation has not been concluded. The 
new procedure which we contemplate 
is as follows: 

At the commencement of the first 
period of six months the State obtains 
four milliards, freshly issued by the 
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At the commencement of the seventh 
half-year or of the fourth year, that is 
to say, in 1926, we shall have exhausted 
our resources abroad—for a margin 
must be left for the successive rises,— 
but we shall, on the other hand, have 
reduced our internal debt (which will 
become merged with that to the Bank) 
to eight milliards of lei. It is even 
probable that this figure will also be re- 
duced for the four following reasons: 
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First, the redemption of a good deal of 
stock, especially that covering the ex- 
propriation, the requisitions, and the 
war compensations, can be carried out 
below par. Hence a profit of a few 
milliards, perhaps three or four, for the 
Exchequer. Secondly, the budgetary 
amortization of one milliard a year in 
the four following years is a second 
point to bear in mind in case the pre- 
ceding supposition were not realized 
in its entirety. Thirdly, the exchange 
of the present bank-note for a new note 
of the same value (with or without a 
forced loan), an operation whi ye 
have long advocated, will giyé, on the 
total of fourteen milliards now in cir- 
culation, a profit of at least one mil- 
liard, for it is well known that no is- 
suing bank recovers all the notes which 
it has issued, and that at least seven 
per cent. of these notes are regularly 
lost. And lastly, the 133,000,000 of 
gold lei which will be given to the mer- 
chant against 1,330,000,000 of lei which 
the State will keep until the end of the 
whole operation, will very probably pro- 
duce a milliard profit four years hence. 

We shall then arrive in three and a 
half or four years’ time at the reduc- 
tion of almost all our internal debt. We 
should then owe abroad three and one- 
half or five and one-quarter milliards, 
according to the method of settling the 
inter-Allied debts. 

Our exchange will recover, at that 
time, in proportion to the reorganiza- 
tion of transport, the intensification of 
internal production, and the skilful 
maintenance of the currency in circula- 
tion. And the commercial balance, re- 
established by a normal export and by 
an import proportioned to the real needs 
of the country, will contribute to the 
stabilization of the léu, which, with 
great prudence and slowness, must be 
conducted towards parity. 


\ BOLD PLAN—BUT NOT TOO BOLD 


Chis is a bold plan, but not too bold. 
We are acquainted with all the objec- 
tiens which could be offered, but we 
also know that heroic treatment alone 
ca change the present state of affairs 
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into ultimate health. This health does 
not seem possible unless our Budget 
becomes more and more the faithful re- 
flection of the economic situation of the 
country. 

This is the path on which the 
Finance Ministry has already started 
in its latest efforts and those of the 
Chamber, voted in April, 1922. Here 
is a comparative table of the present 
receipts and expenditure and of those 
of the preceding Budget: 


REVENUES 


1921-22 
722 


1922-23 
650 
8,310 
571 
1,626 
3,125 
760 


i ee 
Indirect taxes ~........... 2,214 
Stamps, registrations 564 
MOMOPOlies nneeererrenrennnneee 1,350 
Transport —....... . 2,340 
Other Ministries 
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EXPENDITURE 
1921-22 1922-23 
Ministry of War  ~.......... 925 1,767 
Ministry of Finance ~.. 1,926 2,084 
Ministry of Education... 781 954 
Ministry of the Interior 685 709 
Transport 2,260 3,187 
Other Ministries .................... 1,131 1,203 


7,708 9,904 


The latest Budget, which is for seven 
and three-quarter milliards, the Minis- 
try of Finance raises to ten milliards. 
This difference of two and one-quarter 
milliards, which is justified in the ex- 
penditure items by an increase of 800,- 
000,000 in the War Budget, of 170,- 
000,000 on education, and of one mil- 
liard on transport, is covered by a 
1,400,000,000 surplus on indirect taxes 
and 800,000,000 of new revenues from 
transport. ‘These figures will show 
that, in spite of the intention to econ- 
omize as far as possible, there has been 
no hesitation in inserting useful expen- 
diture in the Budget, for we must con- 
sider as such the better maintenance of 
the army, the increase in the number 
of schools and in the salaries of the 
teachers, as well as more important or- 
ders for the railways. 

The next financial statement will have 
to be put into agreement with the ad- 
ministrative reorganization in its en- 
tirety, “he date of the commencement of 
the financial year being also modified; 
this has, up to the present, been April 
1, and will in future be January 1. At 
the same time, the Finance Minister 
thinks that the centralization in his De- 
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partment of all funds, including those 
of the railways and the special receipts 
of the Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry, is necessary to good administra- 
tion, both for an improved control of 
the different elements of the economic 
organization and for a better employ- 
ment of these funds, a part of which 
has, up to now, enjoyed a relative in- 
dependence. We must, therefore, wait 
until the autumn to know the general 
financial program of the Government, 
for, as the Finance Minister himself 
says in his explanatory statement, he 
has not had the time to set up anything 
except a simple revision of the preced- 
ing Budget, with the few modifications 
indicated above. 

For that reason we believe that we 
are not going too far in asserting that 
the bases of the reduction of the inter- 
nal debt, as well as the mechanism of 
this transformation of debts, will make 
possible also a new plan for the crea- 
tion of revenues and for their employ- 
ment. It is with this conviction that we 
see the future Budget taking the fol- 
lowing form: 


I.—UNDER “REVENUES” 


(a) An export tax of 1500 lei per 
ton of cereals is easily admissible, see- 
ing that an average harvest produces 
11,000,000 tons of cereals, of which 
5,000,000 must be reserved for internal 
consumption, 1,000,000 for reserve 
stocks and national defence, and 5,000,- 
000 devoted to export. This quantity, 
multiplied by the 1500 lei export tax, 
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will yield seven and one-half milliards 
of revenue. 

(b) Indirect taxes, monopoly, tax on 
turnover will produce only four and 
one-half milliards, according to our es- 
timates, although the present Budget 
anticipates five and one-half milliards. 
On the other hand, we venture to in- 
clude for direct taxation one milliard in 
place of 650,000,000, the figure antici- 
pated in the present Budget. ‘The total 
is thirteen milliards, instead of ten mil- 
liards anticipated in the present Bud- 
get. 

As a reserve for unforeseen works or 
expenses, we would add the annuities 
paid by the peasants for the land which 
they have received in consequence of 
the agrarian reform. 


1I.—UNDER “EXPENDITURE” 


(a) Nine milliards, the figures of the 
present Budget, less the expenses of 
the Ministry of Transport; 

(b) Three milliards, indispensable to 
a serious reconstruction, in which we 
shall include the additional 900,000,000 
of income anticipated for the Transport 
Ministry ; 

(ec) One milliard for four years, to 
pay off four milliards of the internal 
debt. 

If we admit that some of our figures 
will be somewhat modified by events, 
we have only to put off the date of 
their application to arrive at the same 
result. 

Not only should the figures of this 
Budget not alarm us (for we see to 
what degree it will be easy, under the 
auspices of a severe but just administra- 
tion, to obtain revenues without resort- 
ing to excessive taxation), but, on re- 
ducing the Budget figure of thirteen 
milliards of present-day lei to its pre- 
war value, we arrive at less than half 
a milliard of gold lei for a Rumania of 
18,000,000 in habitants, while the 1914 
Budget was 600,000,000 for seven and 
one-half inhabitants. 

Let us add, too, to that, the possi- 
bilities existing in the submersible lands 
of the Danube, for which we have de- 
vised. since 1910, an excellent scheme, 
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which, for lack of money, has to be 
limited to the study of plans and pro- 
grams of execution. These lands, 
which extend to hundreds of thousands 
of hectares, can, if scientifically im- 
proved, yield, through fishing and azri- 
cultural development, immense reve- 
nues when foreign specialists and our 
Government decide on a collaboration 
identical with that which, in these col- 
umns, we have already advocated in the 
case of the oil-bearing areas. This 
amounts to saying that, in that matter 
also, we should contribute the natural 
wealth and the foreigner the tools and 
skill. 

In other words, with a vast program 
of general reconstruction which -.9uld 
not halt in front of all the problems 
which we are leaving unsolved (such 
as the problem of the submersible re- 
gions, or that of the motive power of 
our waterfalls, that of the methane gas 
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of Transylvania and of the oil gases 
still entirely unutilized, that of the 
roads and railways of Bessarabia or of 
the railway junctions in the north and 
south of Transylvania), we ought to, 
and we can, succeed in being among 
the first countries in Europe to realize 
the normalization indispensable to eco- 
nomic equilibrium in the first place, and 
to politics in the next. 


co] 
Great Britain 


INDUSTRY AND FINANCE 


‘he unexpected American demand 
for British coal has affected the entire 
British industrial situation, according 
to a report to the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington. Inadequate 
dock and shipping facilities are im- 
pediments to greater coal exports. The 
textile and iron and steel industries are 
feeling an increased prosperity and look 
forward to the immediate future with 
confidence. Government revenues are 
showing a healthy surplus over expen- 
ditures. The reduction of a bank rate 
to three per cent. on July 13 has not 
yet had its expected effect on the se- 
curity market, but easier money is al- 
ready stimulating industry. Unemploy- 
ment is on the decline, but labor dis- 
content still mars the improved indus- 
trial situation. The wholesale price in- 
dex of the Times stood at 158 on 
July 31. 


THE FINANCIAL MARKETS 


The financial markets have been gov- 
erned by the sensational movements of 
the German mark. The exchange op- 
erations undertaken by the German 
Government in order to meet the repar- 
ation payments now due, occasioned a 
great anxiety on the part of the public 
to dump their currency holdings. Gov- 
ernment revenue and expenditures dur- 
ing the week ending July 28, were 
£13,618,702 and £10,479,509,  re- 
spectively. The total revenue received 


during the first four weeks of July 
amounted to £70,988,048 and expendi- 
tures to £41,605,872—making revenue 
receipts for the month £39,382,176 in 
excess of expenditures. 

The favorable returns have enabled 
the Government to repay £4,750,000 to 
the Bank of England for the Ways and 
Means advances outstanding, and re- 
duce similar advances from public de- 
partments by £8,995,000. The net re- 
sult of the favorable tendencies of the 
national finances has been a reduction 
of the floating debt from £965,362,000, 
obtaining on June 30, 1922, to £913,- 
898,500 on July 28. The total of cur- 
rency notes and certificates outstanding 
was £321,967,593 on July 19, 1921. 
Private deposits were reduced by £7,- 
908,000 and public balances were in- 
creased by £9,563,000. 

The acute discussions concerning the 
British debt to the United States have, 
during this month, taken on the tone 
that the British Government should de- 
lay no longer in settling terms and con- 
ditions of the debt. Almost simulta- 
neously with these discussions an an- 
nouncement is made in the press by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
shipments of gold to the United States 
were to provide for the “Services” on 
the indebtedness to the United States. 

As a result of the lowering of the 
bank rate and allowance for deposits, 
the stock market has been somewhat 
firmer, but the volume of business has 
not increased appreciatively. 


BANK RATE REDUCED 


The reduction of the bank rate from 
three and one-half to three per cent. on 
July 13 was warmly welcomed. The 
deposit rate now stands at one per cent., 
which is a fraction under the rate at 
which the Treasury Bills are being 
taken. The expected stimulation of the 
securities market has not as yet been 
felt, although easier money rates have 
helped the government considerably in 
the floating of maturing short term ob- 
ligations and the carrying of the float- 
ing debt. 
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COAL PRICES AFFECTED BY AMERICAN 
DEMAND 


The American coal situation has af- 
fected an increase in British coal price 
and exports. It is roughly estimated 
that 1,250,000 tons of British coal has 
been sold for shipment to the United 
States. The per diem average of sales 
during the past few days of August has 
been 50,000 tons, and reliable reports 
indicate that the offerings are held to 
this figure not so much by mining ca- 
pacity as by dock congestion. During 
the week ended July 22 the coal output 
in terms of long tons was 4,890,300; 
making 13,614,800 tons produced dur- 
ing the first three weeks of the month. 
The American demand has had the ef- 
fec| of increasing other foreign demand 
also. 

he steel trades have been spotty 
du-ing July. According to recent re- 
pos order books are being filled up 


and accounts are better. Increased 
buying in domestic, foreign and Co- 
lonial, especially Far Eastern markets 
are the principal factors. 

The wide fluctuation in continental 
exchange rates has had a very pointed 
effect upon the British lumber market. 

The textile trades—cotton, wool, 
linen and silk—and the boot and shoe 
industry, have maintained their activity. 
Many cotton mills continued to run on 
full time filling June orders. Business 
during July has been slack, due to raw 
cotton uncertainty and India monsoon 
season. High grade lines have been in 
exceptional demand and prices have re- 
mained firm. Prices for medium and 
low grades have weakened owing to the 
failure to withdraw all such descrip- 
tions. The activity in the wool mills 
continues improved. There has been 
much activity in the engineering trades 
and a further stimulation is expected 
shortly. 
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France 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 


A decrease of two billion francs in 
the amount of the French Government’s 
loans from the Bank of France and an 
increase of nine billion francs in the 
annual revenue collections are note- 
worthy results achieved by France in 
her post-war efforts to put the nation’s 
finances on a strong basis. A new 
study, “French Public Finance’, issued 
by the Bankers ‘Trust Company of New 
York, discloses that the above results 
were accomplished by the end ef the 
fiscal year 1921 through measures which 
were seriously begun in 1920. 

The French Government was, in 
1913, free of debt to the Bank of 
France. But due to the burden of the 
war, thereafter, it became necessary for 
the Government, in addition to other 
borrowings, to borrow vast sums from 
the Bank. Meanwhile, the national 
revenues had not been keeping pace 
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with the very rapid growth of the na- 
tional indebtedness. 

Upon the defeat of the military in- 
vasion, determined efforts were under- 
taken to improve the French financial 
situation. The results of these efforts 
are shown by the following official 
figures of the Ministry of Finance, 
quoted from “French Public Finance”: 


Loans from Taxes 
Bank of France and revenue 
(million franes) (million francs) 

5,103 
4,006 
4,317 
4,738 
6,473 
7,846 
12,515 
18,381 
21,765 


Year 
1913 . 
1914 
1915. 
1916 . 
nea? ..... 
1918 .. 
1919 ...... ..8,450 
TEED? cic:ssiscisipissaxcteensieneacaae 
1921 (decrease) 2,000* 


*Amount of reduction by repayments. 


-nunsB4900 
cool 5100 
«2,500 
<add 000 
4,650 


The official figures show that the 
total loans from the Bank of France 
reached a maximum of 26,600 million 
francs in 1920, at which time they con- 
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stituted approximately one-third of the 
total floating debt of France. The Gov- 
ernment is pledged to reduce these loans 
by two billion francs a year, hereafter. 

The efforts made to increase the na- 
tional revenues during 1920 yielded 
3938 million francs from direct taxation 
and 9557 millions from indirect taxa- 
tion, exclusive of income from Govern- 
ment monopolies and miscellaneous 
sources. ‘The increase in returns from 
indirect taxation in 1920 over 1919 
amounted to 3271 millions. Revenue 
from direct taxation was increased by 
almost 1500 millions in 1921 over 1920, 
income tax revenue alone being more 
than twice that of 1920. The yield in 
1921 from indirect taxation was in- 
creased by over 1000 million francs 
compared to the receipts in 1920. 

Out of total taxes and revenues of 
21,765 millions in 1921, direct and in- 
direct taxation in France accounted for 
15,972 millions, or more than five times 
the amount of taxes thus levied in 1913. 

Referring to other results. achieved 
during 1920 and 1921 in combination 
with improvement of the national 
finances “French Public Finance” says: 
“Expenses for military purposes, while 
large in amount were relatively small 
compared to war period expenses, being 
only about seventeen per cent. of the 
expense budget as against sixty-five per 
cent. during the war period.” 


RECONSTRUCTION 


Reconstruction in France is entering 
upon a new phase, according to advices 


received by the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany. The first three years of effort 
following the Armistice were applied 
especially to the resuscitation of in- 
dustry and agriculture. Now, however, 
greater attention is being given to the 
rebuilding of dwelling houses, schools, 
churches and charitable institutions and 
the reéstablishment of normal social 
life. 

The following official figures indicate 
the progress of reconstruction along the 
above lines during the year 1921: 
During 

1921 

90,000 
82,000 
9,732 


Dwelling houses repaired 
Shelters and barracks erected................ 
New houses built 
Increased number of 
housed 126,295 
Public buildings rebuilt —W....... 72 
Public buildings temporarily repaired 7,600 
Public buildings permanently _re- 
paired ........ SS 
Additional population restored to 
devastated area 





inhabitants 





2,800 





697,000 





There are now in existence 1828 ap- 
proved codéperative societies in which 
2341 communes are interested. These 
societies have received cash advances 
amounting to 1,347,065,000 francs and 
are everywhere actively engaged in local 
reconstruction. 

There are still 326 fewer grammar 
schools, and nearly 190,000 pupils and 
about 826 teachers less than in 1914. 
It is expected that these figures will be 
considerably improved by the end of the 
year. In the department of the Oise, 
there is already one school more than 
before the war. 
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All high schools have been reopened, 
but with 361 pupils and sixty-five pro- 
fessors less than before the war. The 
professional schools number two schools, 
800 pupils and forty-nine professors 
less than before the war. 

More than fifteen billion francs in 
cash and eight billion francs in kind 
had been paid to the inhabitants of the 
devastated regions up to January 1, 
1922. 

CREDIT FONCIER BOND ISSUES 


Investments by the French public of 
more than 2800 million francs are rep- 
resented by the last three issues of the 
Credit Foncier, which is France’s great 
mortgage loan bank. At the close of 
1921, according to official figures the 
amount of Credit Foncier bonds out- 
standing against loans on mortgages 
and loans to departments, towns and 
villages in France for construction of 
public works, was 6816 million francs. 
This amount was 1761 millions more 
than the amount outstanding at the be- 
ginning of 1920. 
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Credit Foncier bonds are favorite se- 
curities of the small investors in France, 
whose savings, thus invested, promote 
the carrying out of important enter- 
prises for the benefit of the general 
public. 

During 1921, the Credit Foncier 
granted 3926 mortgage loans on real 
estate, the average amount of which was 
34,325 francs. It also granted 3842 
loans to departments and towns, to- 
taling 1210 million francs. 

The institution is a private company 
but has a semi-official standing. Its 
stock is held by more than 47,000 per- 
sons. In 1921 it paid dividends amount- 
ing to 27,000,000 francs compared to 
21,000,000 francs in 1920. 


Germany 


EFFECTS OF THE MARK 
DECLINE 


The disintegrating tendencies of 
German economic life have been accel- 
erated by the heavy fall of exchange 
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throughout July and by the fear of a 
further decline as a result of the un- 
favorable foreign political situation, 
says a cable to the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington. This causes 
growing apprehension in Germany and 
an increasing loss of confidence in the 
mark. There have been heavy pur- 
chases of foreign currencies and foreign 
fixed interest securities, with an appar- 
ent failure to support the speculative 
investors abroad whose buying of Ger- 
man marks and mark values in large 
quantities since the Armistice has fa- 
cilitated German reparation payments 
and food financing operations. In ad- 
dition to these foreign investments the 
flight from the mark is seen in the pur- 
chase of goods of intrinsic value, while 
German investments in Germany are 
comparatively light. 


CIRCULATION AND FLOATING DEBT 


The Reichsbank circulation on July 
amounted to 189,795,000,000 marks, 
‘ile the floating debt in discounted 


treasury bills came to 307,810,000,000 
marks. An enormous increase is shown 
in both of these figures during the 
month of July, as the note circulation 
was given as 169,211,792,000 on June 
30 and the floating debt as 295,066,- 
165,000 marks on the same date. The 
Reichsbank gold reserve equalled 1,- 
004,860,000 marks at the end of July; 
of this 50,032,000 were deposited with 
the Bank of England. 

Private discounts at the Reichsbank 
have been increasing remarkably; on 
July 31, they amounted to 8,122,000,- 
000 marks. 


REICHSBANK AND COMMERCIAL 
DISCOUNT RATES 


It is the rapid increase in private 
discounts as well as the growing diffi- 
culty in floating treasury bills on the 
market that brought about the rise of 
the Reichsbank discount rate on July 
28 to six per cent. The six per cent. 
rate is expected to facilitate the dis- 
posal of treasury bills and thus curb in- 
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flation. Private bank rates on good 
commercial paper, including commis- 
sion, are now twelve per cent., and there 
are prospects of a further increase in 
case of greater currency depreciation 
with the consequent demand for credit. 


CAPITAL ABSORPTION DECREASES 


Tightness of money in Germany has 
been increasingly noticeable since the 
beginning of 1922; since July 1 it has 
been acute. The disparity between 
working capital and credit needs, par- 
ticularly in industries requiring foreign 
raw materials, constantly increases. 
One of Berlin’s most prominent bankers 
predicts an end to the period of in- 
creasing capitalization which has been 
noticed for many months and believes 
that difficulty will now be experienced 
in importing raw materials under the 
present exchange conditions. 

The July capital increases according 
to the Frankfurter Zeitung were 952,- 
000,000 marks, the smallest figure so 
far in 1922 despite the new mark col- 
lapse. As to fixed interest securities 
floated in July, twelve corporations is- 
sued bonds to the amount of 710,000,- 
000 marks. 

Savings bank deposits on July 1 
amounted to 53,000,000,000 marks as 
compared with 47,000,000,000 on Jan- 
uary 1. 


Italy 
GENERAL CONDITIONS 


The Government deficit for the fiscal 
year ended June 30 exceeded estimates 
by a billion and a half lire, according 
to a report 1o the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington. The deficit for 
the current fiscal year, however, is es- 
timated at only four billion lire, and an 
economy alliance has been formed by 
members of the Chamber of Deputies to 
endeavor to effect Government econo- 
mies. The general strike which was 
called at midnight, July 31, has been 
most complete at Genoa. Street car 
and railway service has been maintained 
by volunteer workers and soldiers. In- 
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vestment of capital in industrial en 
terprises diminished considerably dur 
ing June, whereas heretofore each 
month has shown an increase. 


INCREASES IN GOVERNMENT DEFICIT 


The total ordinary revenue of th: 
Italian Government for the fiscal year 
1921-1922 has been officiaily published 
as 12,695,000,000 lire, an increase of 
1,262,000,000 lire over the preceding 
year. In spite of the increases in rev- 
enue over 1920-1921 and over original 
estimates, the deficit for the year 1921- 
1922, set as 5,000,000,000 lire on De- 
cember 31, 1921, has actually amounted 
to 6,581,000,000 lire. 

The estimated deficit for the fiscal 
year 1922-1923 is 4,000,000,000 lire; 
but, in view of the considerable de- 
viation from estimates in the past year, 
the figures can hardly be considered as 
more than a rough guess. ‘The real- 
ization of the grave effect of the con- 
tinued deficits in Government operation 
on the international prestige of Italy 
has elicited considerable discussion as to 
methods of reducing, and, in the long 
run, eliminating them, and has led to 
the formation of a Parliamentary Econ- 
omy Alliance by a number of deputies. 


STATEMENT OF BANK OF ITALY 


The statement of the Bank of Italy 
on July 20, compared with the state- 
ment for July 10, shows changes im- 
mediately following the reduction of the 
discount rate from six per cent. to five 
and one-half per cent. on July 11. 
Specie reserves remained practically 
unchanged at 940,000,000 lire, domestic 
loans decreased 11,000,000 to 4,410.- 
000,000 lire, advances against securi- 
ties increased 819,000,000 lire to 3,580.- 
000,000; foreign credits increased 27.- 
000,000 to 672,000,000 lire, circulation 
decreased 274,000,000 to 13,863,000,- 
000 lire; demand liabilities increased 
15,000,000 lire to 1,012,000,000 lire; 
interest-bearing deposits increased 85,- 
000,000 to 989,000,000 lire; the ratio 
of total reserves to circulation advanced 
from 18.73 to 19.80 per cent. 
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For the month of June a net decrease 
in invested capital, amounting to 179,- 
000,000 lire, has been announced 
against an increase for May of 1,400,- 
000 lire. During the first three months 
of the year a net increase of invested 
capital of 180,000,000 lire had been an- 
nounced. The reduction is due to the 
excess of capital withdrawn over the in- 
creases, due to the formation of new 
companies and additions to the capital 
of old companies. 


South Africa 


COMPETITION FOR TRADE 


“The Union of South Africa, be- 
cause of its position in the British Em- 
pire, the extent of its undeveloped re- 
sources, and its steady growth as a 
consuming market, is increasing in im- 
portance as a factor in world trade,” 
says the National Shawmut Bank of 
oston, in its current Foreign Trade 
Review. “This market has not, in the 

ist, been fully appreciated by our ex- 

ters. In addition to its trade pos- 
ilities. it offers opportunities for in- 
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vestment of capital in the development 
of the varied natural resources of the 
country, in promoting the growth of 
manufacturing industries, and in filling 
the need for public utilities of every 
kind. Previous to 1913 our trade with 
South Africa had grown slowly but 
steadily. The disturbance of commer- 
cial relations due to the War brought 
about an increase in our trade with that 
market, and aroused the interest of a 
number of our exporters to its possi- 
bilities.” 


TOTAL COMMERCE FOR PAST YEAR 


In the year ending December 31, 
1921, the total commerce of South 
Africa amounted to approximately 
$600,000,000. This figure, however, 
because of business depression, was 
considerably lower than the total for 
1920, which reached $900,000,000. Of 
this latter amount, almost $500,000,000 
represented the imports into the Union. 
Imports of cotton manufacturers in 
1920 amounted to $48,000,000 in value 
while imports of hardware, cutlery, ma- 
chinery, agricultural implements, and 
iron and steel manufactures amounted 
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to $70,000,000. Fifteen million dollars 
worth of boots and shoes were imported 
in that year; and $20,000,000 repre- 
sents the value of imports of automo- 
biles and parts. Exports of wool for 
1921 amounted to 230,000,000 pounds, 
an increase of fifty per cent. over 1920. 
About 40,000,000 pounds of hides, goat 


and sheep skins are now exported an-' 


nually. Exports of sugar, last year, 
jumped from 32,000,000 pounds in 1920 
to 138,000,000 pounds. 

It is not at all surprising that com- 
petition for a market of this character 
should be keen. Some estimate of that 
competition may be obtained from a 
brief review of the trade of the Union 
in 1903, 1918, and 1921. 


PERCENTAGE OF SOUTH AFRICA’S IMPORTS 


The following table compiled by the 
Standard Bank of South Africa Lim- 
ited, shows the percentage of South 
Africa’s imports supplied by various 
countries in 1921, 1920, and 1913, and 
indicates our improved position in the 
South African field. 

Per cent. 

1921 1920 1913 
United Kingdom 54.7 53.8 54.4 
Canada 2.58 29 22 
India . execs: | ee ee 
Australia . ttnu ee 2 62 
Other British possessions... 14 2.7 1.7 
Holland . eee | 
Sweden ....... a a ee 
Japan .......... ccmnceens: Se) ae 
Germany : = 23 09 88 
United States we l6.0 18.2 9.5 


Our greatest gains since 1903 have 
been made in supplying agricultural 
implements, machinery, manufactures 
of steel and motor cars. The develop- 
ment of agriculture and the manufac- 
ture of food stuffs in the Union have 
reduced our former sales of grain and 
other commodities. As a result, our ex- 
ports are now of a character to bring 
them into competition with the products 
of Great Britain, Germany and Japan. 

The figures covering imports and ex- 
ports, while suggestive, do not indicate 
the real position attained by the United 
States in the South African market. It 
is, of course, obvious that the depre- 
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ciated value of the British pound was 
instrumental in cutting down our trade 
last year. It is also a fact that during 
the War many lines of merchandise 
could not, as formerly, be obtained from 
England. During that period the de- 
preciated value of the pound was disre- 
garded when necessity compelled the or- 
dering of American goods. The decline 
of the pound below $4 was very natur- 
ally followed by a sharp contraction in 
new business. As the pound approaches 
parity, however, there is every reason 
for us to expect that the effects of this 
handicap will be removed. Improve- 
ment in this respect may be followed by 
an increase in our trade with South 
Africa. 

TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES 

Trade between South Africa and the 
United States, should, if properly 
handled, become more and more recip- 
rocal in character. We need her prod- 
ucts of hides, skins, wool, chrome ore, 
tin, corundum, and asbestos. We have 
been taking about 50,000,000 pounds 
of South African wool annually, or 
about one-third of her total product. 
The United States is the principal mar- 
ket for South African exports of dia- 
monds; although shipments of these 
goods are made through England and 
do not appear in the figures for our 
trade. It is to be regretted that nearly 
all of our purchases from South Africa 
in the past have reached us by ship- 
ments through Great Britain. Conse- 
quently they do not appear in published 
statistics of South African trade and as 
a result we have suffered through loss 
of identity as a good customer. 


South America 
THE BRAZILIAN CENTENNIAL 


By W. E. Emsry 


U. S. Assistant Trade Commissioner. 
Rio de Janeiro 


At the time of my departure from Rio 
de Janeiro, July 12, the Brazilian cap- 
ital was all astir with the many prepa- 
rations which are intended to make the 
forthcoming international exposition in 
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connection with the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of Brazilian Independence a 
success. All of the various countries 
taking part in the exposition, including 
the United States, England, France, 
Belgium, Italy, Argentina, and dozens 
of others were vying with each other to 
have their respective exhibit buildings 
completed and ready for occupancy on 
September 7, the opening date of the 
Centennial. 

Some of the participants, as in the 
case of the United States, have two 
separate buildings, one being on the 
main grounds on the Guanabara Bay 
water front overlooking Rio’s wonder- 
ful harbor, and an additional building 
for industrial exhibits down at the foot 
of the city’s main thoroughfare, Ave- 
ida Rio Branco. By the first of July 
\merican firms either established in 

razil or planning to enter that field, 

id contracted for approximately fifty 

r cent. of the 90,000 square feet of 

or space in the American Industrial 

iilding, which is being erected by the 


United States Exhibits, Inc., of New 
York. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE CENTENNIAL 


The spirit of the Centennial is in the 
air and it is the chief topic of conversa- 
tion in hotel lobbies, business houses, 
and on the streets. Practically every 
ship entering Rio de Janeiro either 
from the United States or Europe is 
bringing in exposition commissions, and 
construction materials for buildings or 
exhibits. The mayor of the city, Dr. 
Carlos Sampaio, has been given a free 
hand by the Administration to see that 
everything is in readiness by the open- 
ing date. Exposition work is taking 
precedence over all other, and any de- 
lays in the smooth operation of the Ex- 
position will not be due to any lack of 
zeal or energy on the part of the Mayor. 

In spite of the fact that the official 
opening of the Centennial has been 
definitely set for September 7, certain 
important features of the Exposition 
will not be ready at this time. This is 
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particularly true of the international 
side of the exhibition and a delay in the 
exhibition of products from the various 
participating countries can not be 
avoided, due to the delay in the comple- 
tion of the exhibition buildings. 

The numerous Brazilian buildings 
are now practically all completed ex- 
cept for interior work. A visit through 
the part of the grounds where these 
buildings stand grouped together im- 
presses one with the sincerity with 
which the Brazilian Government has at- 
tempted this celebration in honor of 
their most important date in history, 
that marking national independence. 
These large, spacious buildings, both in 
design and architecture, fully measure 
up to the dignity of the occasion. The 
lighting installations for these buildings 
and the grounds, which are in the hands 
of the same American company having 
charge of this work in San Francisco in 
1915, have already been commenced. 


ATTRACTIVE RATES BY LINES 


Attractive rates have been made by 
the various passenger lines from the 
United States and Europe to Brazil. 
This Exposition affords excellent op- 
portunities to manufacturers and busi- 
ness men who are already interested 
in Brazil either through having their 
goods sold in this market or in 
planning to introduce them there, to 
visit South America at greatly re- 
duced prices. It should be especially 
helpful to see exactly the kind of com- 
petition that must be met as practically 
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all of our competitors in this market 
will be exhibiting their products there. 

The erection of two or three large 
hotels in Rio de Janeiro especially for 
the Centennial has been pushed. One 
of these, on a commanding site, over- 
looking the beautiful Guanabara Bay 
and the harbor, only eight minutes walk 
from the city, undoubtedly will be ready 
for guests by September. Another 
large hotel under construction on the 
Avenida Atlantica, which is the ocean 
drive in the nicer residential section of 
Copacabana, will be ready soon there- 
after. Even with the additional hotels 
and boarding houses which will be 
available during the progress of the Ex- 
position, there will probably be a hous- 
ing shortage, and one intending to make 
this trip should make advance hotel 
reservations. 


Mexico 


SUMMARY OF DEBT 
AGREEMENT 


The International Committee of 
Bankers on Mexico has made public its 
summary of the debt agreement signed 
in New York on June 16, by the terms 
of which the Republic of Mexico will 
resume payments on her defaulted obli- 
gations. The plan was made public co- 
incident with the opening of the Mexi- 
can Congress. Formal ratification of 
the settlement arranged, which provides 
for the redemption of current interest 
payments, arrangement for back inter- 
est payments and specific proposals con- 
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Banque Francaise de L’ Afrique Equatoriale 
Head Office: 2, Rue Meyerbeer, Paris 
ESTABLISHED 1904 
. Frs. 15,000,000.00 
. © — 6,250,000.00 


BRANCHES 


Cotonou 
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(Congo Belge) 


Every description of banking 6 
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cerning the National Railways of Mex- 
ico, is now the chief piece of legislation 
before the Mexican Congress. 

Bankers are prepared to issue calls 
for the deposit of the twenty-eight dif- 
ferent securities affected by the plan, 
immediately upon favorable action by 
the Mexicans. Service of the debt, in 
part at least, is expected to be resumed 
during the early part of next year. 

Prior to the signing of the agreement 
it developed here that recognition of 
the Obregon Administration by the 
United States played no part in the 
deliberations of the International Bank- 
ing Committee, which met with Finance 
Minister de la Huerta. It is the gen- 
erally expressed belief, however, that 
acceptance by the Obregon Government 
of the terms whereby Mexico will dis- 
charge her external obligations will 
have considerable weight with the State 
Department. In some quarters, recog- 
nition of Mexico is considered a strong 
probability of the near future. 


SECURITIES AFFECTED 


In the agreement which is set forth 
in brief by the committee securities af- 
fected by the plan are referred to by 
the following numbers: 


(1) United States of Mexico five per cent. 
consolidated external gold loan of 
1899. 

(2) Republic of Mexico four per cent. ex- 
ternal gold loan of 1910. 

(3) United States of Mexico six per cent. 
ten-year treasury notes of 1918 
(Series A £6,000,000). 

(4) City of Mexico five per cent. sterling 
loan of 1889. 

(5) Institution for Encouragement of Ir- 
rigation Works and Development of 
Agriculture (S. A.) Thirty-five year 
four and one-half per cent. sinking 
fund gold bonds, due November 1, 
1943 (Caja de Prestamos, etc.). 
United States of Mexico four per cent. 
gold bonds of 1904. 

Republic of Mexico Consolidated three 
per cent. internal debt of 1886. 
United States of Mexico five per cent. 
internal redeemable bonds of 1894. 
State of Vera Cruz five per cent. 
bonds due April 1, 1927. 
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The Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 


(Yekohama Shekin Ginko) 


HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 


Capital Subscribed . .. Yen 100,000,000 
Capital paid up . . . 


. - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund... . .- Yen 57,000,000 


Branches and Agencies 


Dairen Hongkong Lyons Osaka 

Fengtien Honelulu anila Peking 

Hamburg Kai- Yuan Naga i Braces Singapore 
Hankew Kobe Nagoya Rie de Janciro Seerabaya 
Changchun Harbin London Newchwang Saigon Sydney 


Agencies in United States 
New York San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


This bank is in a position to render direct banking service through its 
branches and agencies in connection with commerce between the 
countries of the Orient and the United States. 

Complete facilities for all kinds of banking transactions in the Far | 
East, including the purchase, sale and collection of bills, issuing of 
drafts and letters of credit negotiable in ail parts of the world. 


NEW YORK OFFICE - - 120 BROADWAY 


Batavia Shanghai 


Tieutsin 
Shimonoseki Tokyo 


Telnan 
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State of ‘Tamaulipas, five per cent. 
bonds 1902 (first series). 

State of Tamaulipas, five per cent. 
bonds 1906 (second series). 

State of Sinaloa, five per cent. bonds 
1906. 

State of Vera Cruz, five per cent. 
bonds 1906. 

National Railway of Mexico Guaran- 
teed General Mortgage four per cent. 
seventy-year sinking fund redeemable 
gold bonds, due October 1, 1977. 
Vera Cruz and Pacific Company first 
mortgage four and one-half per cent. 
gold bonds due July 1, 1934. 

National Railways of Mexico Prior 
Lien four and one-half per cent. fifty- 
year sinking fund redeemable gold 
bonds due July 1, 1957. 

National Railroad Company of Mex- 
ico Prior Lien four and one-half per 
cent. gold bonds due October 1, 1926. 
National Railroad Company of Mex- 
ico First Consolidated Mortgage four 
per cent. gold bonds due October 1, 
1951. 

The Mexican International Railroad 
Company four and one-half per cent. 
prior lien sterling bonds due Septem- 
ber 1, 1947. 
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(20) The Mexican International Railroad 
Company Ist Consolidated Mortgage 
four per cent. gold bonds due Sep- 
tember 1, 1977. 

(21) Pan American Railroad Company 
First Mortgage five per cent. gold 
bonds due January 1, 1934. 

(22) Pan American Railroad Company 
General Mortgage five per cent. gold 
bonds due January 1, 1937. 

(23) Mexican Central Railway Company, 
Ltd., five per cent. priority bonds due 
July 1, 1989. 

(24) Mexican Central Railway Co., Ltd., 
Equipment Bonds, assumed by the 
National Railways of Mexico, as fol- 
lows: 

(a) First Series dated April 1, 1897. 
(b) Second Series dated Oct. 2, 1899. 
(c) Series No.8 dated Aug. 17, 1906. 
(d) Series No. 10 dated Jan. 1, 1907. 
(e) Series No. 11 dated March 22, 1907. 

(25) National Railways of Mexico six per 
cent. secured gold notes (secured by 
Government obligations) : 


(a) National Railways of Mexico secured 
gold notes, Series ‘‘B’’. 

(b) National Railways of Mexico six per 
cent. three-months secured gold 
notes. 

(c) National Railways of Mexico six per 
cent. three-year secured gold notes 

(ad) National Railways of Mexico six per 
cent. secured gold notes, Series “C 


























Capital fully paid-up . 
Reserve Funds .. . 


William T. Nolting President 
F. Borromeo.......... Vice-President 
P. J. Campos....Mgr. Iloilo Branch 
J. M. Browne.Mgr. Zamboanga “ 


1851 


Transacts general banking business. Buys and sells exchange on 
all the principal cities of the world 


London: Nat’l Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 
Spain: Banco Hispano Americano 
Hongkong: Netherland India Com’! Bank 
San Francisco: Wells Fargo Nevada Nat’l 


New York: National City Bank, The Equit- 
able Trust Co. and Irving National Bank 





Che Bank of the Philippine Jalands 


MANILA, P. I. 


Brancues: ILoito AND ZAMBOANGA 


-- Seventy-one year’s service to Commerce, Agriculture and Industry -- 


Correspondents 


($0.50 = 1 Peso) 


- (Pesos) 6,750,000.00 
. “ — 5,972,500.00 


Chief For. Dept. 
Accountant 


1922 


Paris: Comptoir Nat’l d’Escompte 

Australia: Bank of New South Wales 
Shanghai: Bank of Canton, Ltd. 

Chi : Continental & Commercial Nat’! 


Japan: Bank of Taiwan, Ltd., and Sumitomo 
Bank, Lid. 




















(26) National Railways of. Mexico six per 
cent. secured notes (secured by Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico bonds): 
(a) National Railways of Mexico two- 
year six per cent. secured gold notes 
due June 1, 1915. 

(b) National Railways of Mexico six per 
cent. secured notes due July 1, 1916. 

(27) Tehuantepec National Railway five 
per cent. gold loans, Series “A,” due 
June 30, 1953. 

(28) Tehuantepec National Railway four 
and one-half per cent. gold loan, Series 
“B,” due June 30, 1953. 


The chief provisions of the plan are 
set forth as follows: 


The Mexican Government undertakes to 
set aside annually toward the payment of 
such coupons on the above bonds as mature 
ifter January 2, 1923: 


(a) The entire proceeds of the oil export 
taxs 

(b) Ten per cent. (10%) of the gross 
evenues of the National Railways of Mex- 
(c) The entire net operating revenues of 
ch railways. 


In any event the Government agrees to 
ovide for such current interest not less 
in 30,000,000 pesos ($15,000,000 United 


States gold) during the calendar year 1923, 
and an additional 5,000,000 pesos each year 
for the ensuing four years, bringing the 
fund up to 50,000,000 pesos in the fifth year. 

These cash interest payments on such 
coupons maturing after Jan. 2, 1923, will, 
during the first year, be made on a scale 
varying from fifty per cent. to one hundred 
per cent. on the external loans, at the rate 
of twenty-five per cent. on the internal three 
per cent. and five per cent. bonds; fifty 
per cent. on the State bonds, and, in general, 
from fifty per cent. to sixty-five per cent. on 
the railway loans, except that the railway 
notes secured by Government bonds are to 
receive 100 per cent. 

After 1923 the increases in the minimum 
fund provided by the Government for cur- 
rent interest should permit an increase in 
the scale of cash payments to all bonds re- 
ceiving less than 100 per cent. in the first 
year, and should permit payment of full 
current interest in cash in the fourth year 
upon all bonds named in the schedule, ex- 
cept the internal three per cent. and five 
per cent. bonds and the State issues guar- 
anteed by the Mexican Government. 


SCRIP TO BE ISSUED 


To make up the difference (during the 
five year period covered by the agreement) 
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Paris Branch: 9 Rue du Helder 

CAPITAL (Authorized) -~ - 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - - 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - ° - 
RESERVE FUND- - - =- 


E. ROSS DUFFIELD, Esq. 

RICHARD FOSTER, Esq. 

FOLLETT HOLT, Esgq., M. Inst. C. E. 
ROBERT A. THURB 


BRAZIL:—Para, Maceio, Pernambuco, 


ARGENTINA:—Buenos Aires, Rosario de 


Tucuman, Cordoba, Parana. 


Asuncion. 


Transfers Sold on all 








London and River Plate Bank, Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE: 7 PRINCES STREET, E. C. 2, LONDON 
Agency: MANCHESTER, 86 Cross Street 


Lisbon Branch: 32 Rua Aurea 


DIRECTORS 
KENNETH MATHIESON, Esa. 
J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE, Esq. 
HERMAN B. SIM, Esq. 
URN, Esq. (Managing) 


BANKERS: BANK OF ENGLAND; 
LLOYDS BANK, LTD.; LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER AND PARRS BANK, LTD. 


BRANCHES IN SOUTH AMERICA 
Rio de Janeiro, 
Curityba, Pelotas, Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Victoria, also an agency at Manaos. 
URUGUAY:—Montevideo, Montevideo Sub-Agency, Paysandu, Salto and Rivera. 
Santa Fe, 
Also in Buenos Aires:—Barracas al Norte, 
Calle Santa Fe 2122 and Calle B. de Irigoyen 1138. 
Antofagasta. UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA:—Bogota, Medellin. 


Correspondents in all other places of importance in these South American Countries 


Documentary Bills Bought, Advanced Upon or Received for Collection. 
Branches and Agencies. 


and Travelers Letters of Credit Issued. 


New York Agency, 51 Wall Street, wm. Rr. ROBBINS, Agent 


Antwerp Branch: 22 Place de Meir 
($5=€£1.) 
$20,000,000 
15,000,000 
10,200,000 
10,500,000 


Santos, Sao Paulo, Bahia, 


Babia Blanca, Concordia, 
Once, Boca, 
CHILE :—Valparaiso, Santiago, 
PARAGUAY :— 


Mendoza, 


Drafts and Cable 
Commercial 














between the amounts of current interest 
actually due on such bonds and the cash 
payments made, scrip or certificates are to 
be issued maturing in twenty years after 
January 1, 1923, and bearing interest after 
January 1, 1928, at the rate of three per 
cent. per annum, payable semi-annually, the 
Government to have the right of redemption 
in whole or in part at 105 and accrued in- 
terest at any time before maturity. Any 
excess over the minimum fund provided for 
current interest payments is to be used in 
buying or redeeming such current interest 
scrip or certificates. 

Arrears of interest—At or prior to the 
completion of the five-year period beginning 
January 1, 1923, the interest coupons ma- 
turing on or before January 2, 1923, with 
respect to bonds in the above list, are to be 
detached by the respective depositaries and 
lodged with a special depositary or de- 
positaries approved by the committee, 
against the issue of receipts or certificates 
to an equivalent face amount. Such receipts 
or certificates are to be purchased or re- 
deemed by the Government from a fund 
sufficient to retire them in full, extending 
over a period of forty years, beginning 
January 1, 1928. The certificates for ar- 
rears of interest will be of two kinds— 
class “A” and class “B”; class “A” to be 
retired completely prior to class “B”. 

The respective bonds to which this plan 
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of readjustment applies are to receive cer- 
tificates for arrears of interest on the fol- 
lowing basis: The secured debt and the rail- 
way notes secured thereby (Nos. 1, 2, 8 and 
25) are to receive 100 per cent. of arrears 
of interest in Class A certificates. The bal- 
ance of the Government loans (with the ex- 
ception of the internal three per cent. and 
five per cent. loans) and of the railway ob- 
ligations (with the exception of the notes 
No. 25 secured by Government bonds) are 
to receive thirty-five per cent. of arrears of 
interest in “A” certificates and sixty-five 
per cent. in “B” certificates. The internal 
three per cent. and five per cent. bonds 
are to receive 100 per cent. of arrears of 
interest in “B” certificates. Based on the 
amounts of “A” certificates and “B” certi- 
ficates to be issued, it is calculated that the 
proposed annual payments will retire all the 
“A” certificates in a little less than twenty 
years from January 1, 1928, assuming that 
retirement is effected at par. 


TO RESTORE RAILWAYS 


National Railways System—The Gov- 
ernment is to make prompt return of the 
national railways to private management 
and to the control of a Board of Directors 
agreed upon with the committee. It recog- 
nizes its obligation to restore such railways, 
including rolling stock, to their condition 
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The First Chinese Bank in New York 


Natural Business Channels 


lead to China as the best most profitable market for America’s surplus products. 
And—to develop this market to its full extent it is advisable to handle transactions 
through their natural business channels—in the manner the Chinese Merchant under- 
stands and appreciates.. 

The Chinese Merchants Bank, Ltd., of Hongkong is one of the largest and most ‘influential financial 


institutions in China. It provides American manufacturers with the proper channels so necessary to 
all successful transactions. 
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at the time the Government took over the 
railway lines. 

Holders of outstanding obligations of 
the National Railways System, listed above, 
upon deposit under the plan and the adop- 
tion thereof, are to have their bonds and 
notes stamped to the effect that the Gov- 
ernment agrees to assume the payment of 
principal, interest and existing sinking 
fund thereof, subject to the provisions set 
forth as to the payments during the five- 
year period. The liens created by the exist- 
ing mortgages are not be enforced unless 
the Government defaults in its obligation 
under the plan; in which event such liens 
may be enforced in favor of the respective 
bondholders. 

Ten per cent. of the annual gross re- 
ceipts of the railways are to be set aside 
toward the minimum fund to be provided 
for tne payment of cash current interest. 
Further, as stated, until the resumption in 
cash of full current interest on the obliga- 
tions dealt with under the plan, the net 
operating revenues of the National Railways 
ire to be added to the fund for the same 
purpose. 

Matured Obligations—The matured notes 
of the National Railways of Mexico (No. 
20) are to be extended for a period of ten 
‘ears from January 1, 1923, with interest 


at five per cent. per annum for the first 
five years and at six per cent. per annum 


thereafter. The six per cent. Notes of the 
Government of Mexico (No. 3) and the 
National Railway Notes, secured by six per 
cent. Government Notes (No. 25) are to be 
extended for the same period of time, with 
interest at the rate of six per cent. per 
annum. 

All sinking funds are to be postponed for 
a period not to exceed five years from 
January 1, 1923. 

The agreement was signed by Mr. de la 
Huerta for Mexico and by Thomas W. 
Lamont, chairman of the American section 
of the International Committee of Bankers 
on Mexico, composed of the following: 

Vice-chairman, Mortimer L. Schiff, Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., New York; George W. Davison, 
Central Union Trust Co., New York; Jesse 
Hirschman, Speyer & Co., New York; R. G. 
Hutchins, Jr., Hallgarten & Co., New York; 
Charles E. Mitchell, National City Bank, 
New York; John J. Mitchell, Illinois Trust 
& Savings Bank, Chicago; Walter T. Rosen, 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., New York; 
Charles H. Sabin, Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York; Albert H. Wiggin, 
Chase National Bank, New York; Robert 
Winsor, Kidder, Peabody & Co., Boston. 
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branches throughout 


SWEDEN 


Svenska Handelsbanken 
STOCKHOLM 


‘* The Swedish Bank 


of Commerce’”’ 








International Banking Notes 


The statement of condition of the Asia 
Banking Corporation, New York, on June 
30, 1922, shows total assets of $26,428,137; 
capital of $4,000,000; and surplus of $200,- 
000. The corporation’s head office is at 35 
Broadway, New York, with branches at 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Singapore, Tientsin, 
Peking, Manila, Canton, Hankow, and San 
Francisco. 


© 


“The Finances of Disarmament,” a book- 
let in discussion of armament expenditures 
by the principal powers before, during, and 
since the World War, has been published by 
the Mechanics and Metals National Bank, 
New York. A comprehensive survey of the 
Limitation of Armament Conference at 
Washington, including a summary of the 
Naval treaty, is contained in the booklet. 


© 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York announces that it has transferred the 
business of its Constantinople branch to the 
Ionian Bank, Ltd., of London, to take ef- 
fect October 1, 1922. 

It is stated that this action is taken on 
account of the lack of development of im- 
portant American business in the Near Fast. 


© 


The statement of condition of the Adriatic 
Bank, Beograd, Jugoslavia, for the year 
ended December 31, 1921, shows total assets 
of dinars 525,495,524; capital of dinars 30,- 
000,000; surplus of dinars 15,000,000; and 
deposits of dinars 255,717,006. The net 
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profits for the year amounted to dinars 
4,522,986. 
© 


The statement of condition of the One 
Hundredth Bank, Limited, Tokyo, for the 
year ended December 31, 1921, shows total 
assets of yen 168,828,393; paid-up capital 
of yen 17,500,000; and reserve fund of yen 
7,900,000. 

© 


The directors of Lloyds Bank Limited 
announce that J. W.- Beaumont Pease, 
formerly deputy chairman, has been elected 
chairman of the bank in the place of the 
late Sir Richard Vassar-Smith, Bt., and 
that Sir Austin E. Harris, K. B. E., has 
been elected deputy chairman. 


© 


At their meeting of September 2, the 
shareholders of the Banco di Roma unani- 
mously approved the increase of the bank’s 
capital from lire 150,000,000 to 200,000,000. 


© 


The statement of condition of the Munster 
and Leinster Bank, Limited, Cork, for the 
half-year ended June 30, 1922, shows that 
the profits for the half-year, after making 
provision for all bad and doubtful debts, 
amount to £90,625 which, added to the bal- 
ance of£37,394 brought forward from the 
last account gives a sum of £128,019. 

A dividend at the rate of twenty per cent. 
per annum has been declared. The sum of 
£50,000 has been placed to contingencies ac- 
count; and £10,000 in reduction of premises 
account, with £39,019 forward. 

No alteration has taken place in the fig- 
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ures of capital and reserve standing at 
£400,000 and £900,000 respectively. 


(0) 


The Argentine Government has received 
three new proposals from United States 
banking interests for loans of $50,000,000, 
$100,000,000 and $150,000,000, according to 
the New York Times. It is declared that 
British bankers have also offered a loan, the 
amount of which was not made public. 

It is declared that the new offers comply 
with the conditions stipulated by the Gov- 
ernment when recent proposals for a loan 
were rejected. 


© 


The statement of condition of the Bank 
of Ireland, Dublin, shows that the net profits 
of the bank for the half-year to June 30, 
1922, after meeting all charges and provid- 
ing for bad and doubtful debts, interest due 
on deposits, and rebate on bills not at ma- 
turity amount to £268,515 7s. 4d. to which 
must be added the sum of £43,625 lls. 4d. 
brought forward from the last account, 
making a total of £312,140 18s. 8d. 

Out of this amount a dividend at the 
rate of twelve per cent. per annum, less 
income tax, payable on August 1, has been 
declared for the half-year. 

The sum of £120,000 has been transferred 
to the rest, leaving a surplus of £71,679 7s. 
lld. to be carried forward. 


© 


The amalgamation of the Darmstadter 
Bank and of the Nationalbank fiir Deutsch- 
land has been passed by the general meet- 
ing of shareholders of both banks on July 
15 and 16 respectively. The Bank fiir 
Handel und Industrie (Darmstadter Bank) 
is taken over as a going concern without a 
winding-up of pending affairs as from Jan- 
uary 1, 1922, by the Nationalbank fiir 
Deutschland. ‘The resolutions regarding the 
share capital having also been passed by the 
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general meetings of shareholders, the share 
capital and reserves amount to marks 
1,050,000,000. ‘The new corporation is regis- 
tered under the name of Darmstadter und 
Nationalbank, Kommanditgesellschaft auf 
Aktien. 

© 


The statement of condition of the 
Deutsche Bank, Berlin, on December 31, 
1921, shows a net profit for the year of 
marks 278,151,679.75, added to which un- 
divided profits of marks 13,955,870 makes 
the total amount available for distribution 
marks 292,107,549.75. 

This amount has been distributed as fol- 
lows: 

Marks 

. To reserve account 100,000,000.00 
2. To pension fund . 30,000,000.00 
3. To write off as extraordinary de- 

preciation on bank premises in 

order to reduce their book- 

value to the previous figures 

(viz. marks 40,000,000) the 

amount of 15,665,000.00 
. To appropriate for buildings in 

course of construction . 30,000,000.00 
. To a dividend of 24 per cent. on 

the share-capital of marks 

400,000,000 96,000,000.00 
3. To board of supervisors under 


Ee, a tetietiisicctecsiiincns * 
. To new account 


6,021,505.37 
14,421,044.38 

The adoption of the foregoing increases 
the capital and reserves of the bank to 
marks 950,000,000. Through the amalgama- 
tion with the Deutsche Petroleum-Aktien- 
Gesellschaft this figure will be raised con- 
siderably in the new year and capital and 
reserves will then far exceed two billion 
marks. 


© 


The New York agent of the Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia & China has been 
informed by cable from the head office in 
London, that the bank’s directors have de- 
clared an interim dividend for the past 
half year at the rate of fourteen per cent. 
per annum, free of income tax. 

The New York agency of this bank, is 
in charge of William Baxter, agent, at 44 
Beaver street. 


at 





The Adriatic Bank, Ltd. 


HE Adriatic Bank was estab- 
lished eighteen years ago in 


Trieste by a group of Southern 
Slav bankers, all natives of the South- 
ern Slav (Jugoslav) Adriatic Littoral. 
All three elements of the Jugoslav na- 
tion—Serb, Croat, and Slovene—were 
present in this group, and are repre- 
sented in the management and staff of 
the Adriatic Bank to this day. 

The past history of the Adriatic 
Bank from the date of its founding in 
1905 is one of sure and steady progress. 
The original capital stock of the parent 
bank in Trieste was of very modest 
dimensions,—only 1,000,000 pre-war 
Austrian kronen. Today the capital 
stock of the Adriatic Bank has reached 
the figure of dinars 60,000,000 (Jugo- 
kronen 250,000,000), and the surplus 
fund amounts to dinars 30,000,000 (Ju- 
gokronen 120,000,000). At the last 
general meeting it was decided to raise 
the capital stock to dinars 100,000,000 
(Jugokronen 400,000,000) The capital 
of the old Adriatic Bank at Trieste 
amounts now to 15,000,000 Italian 
lire and its surplus fund exceeds 
5,000,000 lire. 


THE ADRIATIC BANK AND FALL OF 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Austria-Hungary fell in 1918, and 
her fall was followed by a great draw- 
ing of frontiers in that part of the 


world. When it was decided that 
Trieste, and with it the Adriatic Bank, 
should remain outside the State fron- 
tiers of Jugoslavia, the original found- 
ers opened the Adriatic Bank in Bel- 
grade to carry on the traditions of the 
parent institution. With the newly- 
constituted State the Adriatic Bank has 
branches in Cavtat, Celje, Dubrovnik, 
Ercognovi, Jelsa, Korcula, Kotor, 
Kranj, Ljubljana, Maribor, Metkovic, 
Sarajevo, Split, Sibenik, and Zagreb. 
THE ADRIATIC BANK AT TRIESTE 
When Trieste was made Italian terri- 
tory, it became necessary to convert the 
capital of the Adriatic Bank into Ital- 
ian lire. Today the capital stock of 
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the Adriatic Bank in Italy amounts to 
lire 15,000,000, and surplus fund ex- 
ceeds 5,000,000 lire. It has branches 
at Zara, Abbuzia, and in Vienna. 


AMERICAN CONNECTIONS 


In South America the Adriatic Bank 
is affiliated with the Banco Yugoslavo 
de Chile. These relations are of a most 
cordial nature, and bound to lead to 
the development of further business in 
that part of the world. 

In North America the Frank Sakser 
State Bank has been opened in New 
York City under the presidency of 
Frank Sakser, the well-known banker 
and member of the board of directors 
of the Adriatic Bank. This bank suf- 
fices for the bank’s business with Jugo- 
slav emigrants in that city, and for the 
requirements of the latter in this re- 
spect. 

Apart from the Frank Sakser State 
Bank, the Adriatic Bank has connec- 
tions with leading American banks at 
all places where there are Jugoslav col- 
onies throughout the United States. 

A special American department has 
been opened at the head office of the 
Adriatic Bank under the management of 
the American bankers. This depart- 
ment is in constant touch with all lead- 
ing banks in America. It also serves as 
a bureau of information for business 
men, private individuals and business 
institutions in North and South Amer- 
ica, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa. There is also a foreign depart- 
ment for general foreign information. 


NEW BRANCHES 


With the constitution of the Jugoslav 
State arose the need for the establish- 
ment of more native branches. Within 
the last three years (i. e. since the Lib- 
eration) the Adriatic Bank has opened 
new branches at Bled, Cavtat, Celje, 
Ercognovi, Jelsa, Jesenice, Kranj, 
Koréula, Prevalje, Sarajevo, Trzic, and 
Zagreb. 

It will be noticed that most of these 
new branches are situated in the Adri- 
atic Littoral. 
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SPECIAL POLICY OF THE ADRIATIC BANK 


Both Adriatic Banks, that of Beograd 
and that at Trieste, have always pur- 
sued and do still pursue the policy of 
raising Jugoslav economic conditions by 
financing trade, business, and industrial 
enterprises. Fully alive to the import- 
ance of shipping and sea traffic, the 
bank devotes special attention to the de- 
velopment of Jugoslav shipping and the 
improvement of the overseas trade, for 
the purpose of promoting a_ better 
knowledge of Jugoslav requirements 
and resources, and of fostering trade re- 
lations abroad. 

According to last year’s balance sheet 
the available assets of the Adriatic 
Bank on December 31, 1921, amounted 


to: 
Dinars 

Cash in the vaults 22,792,073.62 
Due from the State 

National Bank 

and other banks 

and bankers 80,404,851.61 
Bills of exchange.... 85,401,267.02 
Securities 61,243,790.86 
Foreign checks and 

currency in the 

vaults . 


Jugokronen 
91,162, 294.48 


321,619,406.44 
341,605,068.08 
244,975,163.44 
3,040,390.33 


----252,882,373.44 1,011,529,493.76 


12,161,561.32 





Total 
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The bank’s books, duly audited and 
found correct, show that the entire 
turnover of the bank during the year 
1921 amounted to 30 milliards and 79,- 
591,980.78 dinars (Jugokronen 120 
milliards, 318,367,723.12). Cash trans- 
actions over the counter amounted to 3 
milliards, 439,555,073.94 dinars (Jugo- 
kronen 13 milliards, 756,220,295.76). 
Net profits for 1921 were dinars 4,522,- 
986.14 (Jugokronen 18,091,944.56), 
yielding a dividend of twelve per cent. 
on the nominal value, i. e. dinars 12.— 
(Jugokronen 48.—) on every share. 

The board of directors and _ stock- 
holders of the Adriatic Bank take an 
active interest in the welfare of Jugo- 
slav emigrants and their relations with 
the mother country. The Adriatic Bank 
seeks by every means to supply pros- 
pective emigrants with information re- 
garding foreign countries, to facilitate 
business relations and intercourse be- 
tween emigrants and their people at 
home, and interest them in commercial 
and industrial enterprises. 


ay 


Direction Der Disconto-Gesellschaft 


F the great changes which the 
O war has brought to the United 

States perhaps the most import- 
ant is the one making this coun- 
try, which prior to 1914 had always 
been a borrower on the European mar- 
ket, the greatest lending power of the 
world. 

Depreciated currency in the Central 
European countries and the disparity 
between the purchasing power of these 
currencies in their home countries and 
abroad, is inviting the capital of coun- 
tries with strong currencies to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity offered for 
investments in Central Europe. 

A further effect of the war has been 
that American industry having multi- 
plied its producing facilities during the 
vears immediately preceding the entry 


of this country into the war and during 
the war, is now seeking an outlet for its 
surplus production. It naturally has 
turned to the countries which, during 
the years of conflict, were not accessible 
to it. 

The principal of these countries is 
Germany, before 1914 one of America’s 
best customers. Added interest is 
shown to Germany because it is gen- 
erally conceded that through its geo- 
graphical position and knowledge of 
that country, its collaboration in the 
economic reconstruction of Russia can- 
not be dispensed with. 

All these things have created the 
desire to obtain a better knowledge of 
German affairs and institutions, and to 
the American banker and business man 
the following short history of one of 
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Head office of the Direction der Disconto-Gesellschaft in Berlin 


Germany’s foremost and at the same 
time the oldest of its large banks may 
be of interest. 

The Direction der Disconto-Gesell- 
schaft, Berlin, was established in 1851, 
with a capital of marks 30,000,000 
($7,500,000) for the purpose of con- 
ducting a general banking business. It 
was organized as a ““Kommandit-Gesell- 
schaft auf Aktien,” a form of incorpo- 
ration not generally known in this coun- 
try which combines the advantages of 
a joint stock company with those of a 
private partnership, as the managing 
partners are responsible for the bank’s 
obligations with their entire fortunes. 

The Disconto-Gesellschaft soon be- 
came Germany’s leading credit institu- 
tion as well as one of the chief financial 
bulwarks of the country. Besides car- 
rying on a general banking business, as 
stated above, it undertook the launch- 
ing of loans on behalf of government, 
corporations and private companies, 
which line it eventually worked as one 
of its great specialties. Thus, under 
the auspices of the bank, many famous 
issues took place, including the loans 
raised by the individual German States 
and various foreign countries such as: 
Russia, Austria-Hungary, Roumania, 
Italy, Scandinavia, the Argentine, 


China and Bulgaria. ‘The bank also 


brought out the debentures, etc., of 
German railway companies up to the 
time of the railway property’s acquisi- 


tion by the Government. But most note- 
worthy and deserving of the highest 
credit have been the bank’s services in 
connection with the development of 
German industry, which it furthered in 
every conceivable way, and that not 
only by the granting of credits, but also 
by negotiating and placing with the 
public the shares and debentures of in- 
dustrial undertakings and by actively 
participating in the administration of 
the largest and most highly reputed in- 
dustrial companies. It was the West- 
phalian Rhineland which specially ap- 
pealed to the bank as a promising 
sphere for displaying its activity; 
amongst the many industrial concerns 
situated in that region which owe their 
origin to the bank’s circumspection and 
enterprise, the Gelsenkirchener Berg- 
werks-A. G. occupies the front rank. 
Founded in 1878, it soon attained to a 
flourishing condition ; its board meetings 
are always presided over by one of the 
bank’s managing partners. But the 
bank is also exerting an influence over. 
and interesting itself in the welfare of 
other prominent mining companies. 
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Again, by the coéperation of the bank, 
there was recently created the huge 
trust combine of German _ industry, 
known to the world at large by the title 
of the Siemens-Rhein-Elbe-Schuckert- 
Union G. m. b. H. 

Of branches allied to German mining, 
whose interest the Disconto-Gesell- 
schaft is actively promoting, the potash 
industry should be mentioned as being 
first in importance. But, during the 
last one or two decades, the Disconto- 
Gesellschaft also kept in touch with the 
lignite industry, the development of 
which it sought to assist by founding 
several new companies. 

The bank is also well to the fore as 
regards the petroleum industry. It first 
directed its attention to the development 
of the Roumanian petroleum wells and 
founded a number of companies with 
the purpose of undertaking the exploita- 
tion of the wells and the process of re- 
fining and shipping the material ex- 
tracted. Later on the bank made over 
the major part of its interests to the 
Deutsche Erdoel-A. G., in the adminis- 
tration of which it takes a prominent 
part. Jointly with the latter company, 
the bank acquired an interest in the In- 
ternational Petroleum Union, recently 
founded at Zuerich. 

The Disconto-Gesellschaft also ma- 
terially aided the development of the 
electricity and machinery industries, 
besides helping to mature the plans re- 
garding a more extensive utilization of 
water power. At the present day, the 
bank may, indeed, be said to be actively 
engaged in every department of German 
economic life, always with an eye to its 
well-being and continued progress. 

The services rendered by the bank to 
the German railways fall within the 
period preceding that characterized by 
the system passing into state control. 
The project of construction of the Ber- 
lin-Lehrter Railway, which forms the 
chief connecting link of the west eastern 
traffic in Prussia, was wholly due to the 
initiative of the bank, which not only 

uggested the idea, but also rendered 
ossible its realization by providing the 
equisite funds. Another important 
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public service, the development of which 
the bank has likewise much at heart and 
is furthering by every possible means, 
is German navigation. 

The policy governing the bank in this 
connection may be gauged by the fact 
that the chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the bank acts in a similar 
capacity for Germany’s foremost ship- 
ping concern, the Hamburg-America 
Line, while managing partners of the 
bank are also represented on the board 
of the other important shipping com- 
panies, such as the Woermann Co. and 
the Hamburg-South American S. S. Co. 

The bank is also considerably inter- 
ested in foreign railway enterprises and, 
of the many important lines it has been 
and is actually patronizing we may 
mention the following: The Roumanian 
railways, the St. Gotthard Railway, the 
Otavi Railway in South West Africa, 
the German East African Central Rail- 
way, the Shantung Railway and the 
Great Venezuela Railway. Of colonial 
and foreign institutions created by the 
bank the following may be cited as 
specially worthy of attention: Shan- 
tung Mining Co., German Asiatic Bank, 
Banca Generala Romana, Credit-Bank 
in Sofia and Africa Bank. 

Although the Disconto-Gesellschaft 
had originally been concentrating its 
business activity on Berlin, it gradually 
relaxed this principle in favor of ex- 
tending its influence over the whole of 
Germany as well as certain parts 
abroad by founding branch establish- 
ments, in the administration of which, 
however, it reserved to itself a propor- 
tionate measure of control. Of para- 
mount importance regarding the future 
prospects of the bank has been its amal- 
gamation, in the year 1895, with the 
most influential banking house then 
existing in Hamburg, viz. the Nord- 
deutsche Bank in Hamburg, with which 
the Disconto-Gesellschaft had previous- 
ly been entertaining close relations 
owing to the two concerns being asso- 
ciated in identical banking enterprises 
abroad. The Norddeutsche Bank con- 
tinued operating under its old style, 
but its whole capital stock (at present 
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amounting to M 60,000,000—$15,000,- 
000) was transferred to the Disconto- 
Gesellschaft. In a similar way as the 
Norddeutsche Bank in Hamburg, the 
oldest German Joint Stock Bank (Ac- 
tien Bank), the A. Schaaffhausen’scher 
Bankverein in Cologne, which has an 
extensive and wealthy connection in the 
Rhenish-Westphalian industrial region, 
linked up to the Disconto-Gesellschaft, 
which thereby acquired the former 
bank’s entire capital stock of M 100,- 
000,000 ($25,000,000). By these amal- 
gamations, the relations of the Dis- 
conto-Gesellschaft to German industry 
assumed a still more intimate character. 
In conjunction with the Norddeutsche 
Bank in Hamburg the Disconto-Gesell- 
schaft founded in the year 1877 the 
Brasilianische Bank fuer Deutschland, 
with branch offices in Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo, Santos, Porto Allegre and 
Bahia and, in the year 1895, likewise 
with the head offices in Hamburg, the 
Bank fuer Chile and Deutschland with 
branch offices in Valparaiso, Santiago, 
Concepcion, Temuco and Valdivia. 
The capital and reserves of these com- 
panies amount to M 32,000,000 ($8,- 
000,000) and M 10,500,000 ($2,625,- 
000) respectively. 
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At the termination of the war, the 
Disconto-Gesellschaft extended its rela- 
tions in Europe by acquiring an inter- 
est in the Handel-Maatschappij H. Al- 
bert de Bary & Co. in Amsterdam, 
whose capital at present amounts to FI. 
6,000,000 ($2,400,000). Further in 
association with Messrs. Ephrussi & 
Co., Bankers, of Vienna, a Kommandit- 
Gesellschaft was founded in that city 
under a similar style. 

Today the Disconto-Gesellschaft has 
a capital and reserves amounting to 
marks 1,237,950,000. In the Berlin main 
office and the thirty-four branch offices 
in that city and its suburbs alone, an 
office force of more than 6,000 is em- 
ployed. Branches are maintained in 
ninety German cities, and to these must 
be added the above two affiliated insti- 
tutions with their thirty-nine branch 
offices. 

Since the reéstablishment of eco- 
nomic relations between this country 
and Germany, numerous American 
banks and many residents of this coun- 
try are making use of the services which 
the bank offers to its clients. 

The bank has a New York represen- 
tative, A. Koehn, at 25 Broad street. 


Ly 


ARS 


Protecting the Strong Box With Fluid 
Toxic Gas 


Fumes That Kill or Stupefy the Crook Released by Simple 
Little Attachment to Safe Door 


"THERE is illustrated here a poison- 

gas releasing device for the pro- 
tection of safes and vaults, recently in- 
vented by W. C. Beckwith. It makes 
good use of the principles of chemical 
warfare, turning modern scientific weap- 
ons against the yeggman. After the 
original invention of the apparatus it 
was perfected with the codperation of 
experts in the War Department, and it 
is said to be under consideration by 
Post-office officials, who may adopt it 


for the safety of branch offices through- 
out the country. 

The third illustration shows the in- 
ventor holding the protector in his 
hand, before it is attached to the safe, 


the door of which is ajar. It is in- 
teresting to note the small size of the 
device and the simple method of at- 
taching it. It is locked to the escutch- 
eon shown at the top of the safe door, 
and once it has been put on for the 
night, it cannot be removed without 
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breaking it and releasing the gas unless 
the proper key be used. It may be 
charged with gas that will kill outright 
or gas that will merely stupefy the 
would-be burglar, and after being 
charged it will remain effective for 
years. It does not depend on outside 
electric connections that might be put 
out of commission by cutting a wire. 
Opening the door sets it off. 

As the gas is released, it forms a 
blanket around the safe that makes it 
impossible for anyone to remain in the 
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hours or longer. A small sign is sup- 
plied to the user which reads “Danger! 
This safe is protected with toxic gas 
both inside and out. To liberate is 
fatal”. and it would require a stout- 
hearted crook to tamper with a safe or 
vault so marked. 

On the other hand, the special key 
will enable the owner of the safe or his 
employees to open the door without the 
slightest danger, so it is not a menace 
to the innocent. 

The shows the 


second illustration 


Poison gas releasing device for the protection of safes 


vicinity for the following eight to 
twelve hours, even though he be 
equipped with a mask. There are forty 
different kinds of gas that may be used 
and no mask will give protection against 
all of them. Gas masks must be 
adapted to the kind of gas encountered, 
i. e. charged with the correct chemical 
neutralizer. Even then a mask will 
counteract gas for only a short time, 
and in the open air. No burglar could 
carry enough masks to insure his safety. 

The lock is said to be proof against 
drilling or picking, and while it might 
be smashed by the blow of a hammer 
or iron bar, the man who did that would 
have to get out and stay out for eight 


protector in position on the exterior of 
a common safe at the top of the door. 
It can be placed at the side or bottom, 
or more than one can be used if de- 
sired. 

In the first illustrated a 
second type, suitable for placing on the 
inside of a large safe or vault door. If 
disturbed by explosion or drilling, this 
style fills the interior with the deadly 
fumes so its contents cannot be tam- 
pered with for hours, the time depend- 
ing on the quantity of gas let loose and 
the amount of air admitted. It is pro- 
vided with a safety attachment so it can 
be disconnected when desired. 


view is 


au 




















personality, stand out clearly in our consciousness. 


W:; all know certain individuals who, because of 


In each community there are those who have a 
magnetism which attracts their fellows, and while much 
could be said as to why this is, it might be summarized 
in the thought that it is because they are in enthusiastic 
harmony with the aims of the public. 


And so it is with the bank. In 
appealing to its farmer prospects, 
to mechanics, business men, doc- 
tors, lawyers, housewives, and 
even school children, it should 
have that magnetic personality 
and popularity that only harmony 
of interests with the community 
can bring about. 


This doesn’t mean that a chance 
should be missed to advertise 
safe deposit boxes, the savings 
department or commercial loans; 
but it does mean that as the 
basic factor in any successful 
bank advertising project there 


must be a well-planned, well- 
executed method whereby the 
personality of the bank shall be 


recognized. 


It might be said, then, that in 
addition to the details of service, 
which in any advertising cam- 
paign should be explained and 
presented clearly and repeated- 
ly, there should be brought to 
public attention “that intangible 
something” which is the domi- 
nant characteristic of the suc- 
cessful Financial Institution and 
which we may call its person- 
ality. 


This subject is discussed in folder number 2 of a series on 


‘Salient Cuestions in Financial Advertising. 


To receive, 


avith our compliments, this series as issued, simply write to 
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What Every Banker Should Know About 
Buying Power 


By Harold F. Podhaski 


Some YEARS ago a retail jeweler 
in a Southern city finding him- 
self hard pressed by his credit- 
tors, without money to cancel 
his obligations, and unable to 
obtain any further credit from 
the banks, sought relief in 
bankruptcy. His entire stock 
of merchandise, inventorying 
around $20,000, was sold at auc- 
tion to satisfy the claims of the 
creditors. 

But this jeweler did not per- 
mit himself to be discouraged 
by failure. 

When the sale was over and 
the old business had been closed 
out this young man began to 
lay his plans with the end in 
view of not only recuperating 
his fallen fortunes, but of re- 
establishing his reputation in 
that same community. 

One of the first things he did 
was to spend several hours with 
a pencil and pad trying to fig- 
ure out just why his business 
had failed, analyzing the mis- 
takes he had made. He wrote 
down all of these mistakes as 
they occurred to him, and later 
transferred them to a memo- 
randum book. He was deter- 
mined to profit by the mis- 
takes he had made. He felt 
that he had learned an unfor- 
gettable lesson in the hard 
School of experience and that 
he would not make these same 
kes again. 
had already decided that 
iid go back into the jew- 
usiness because he knew 

usiness better than any 

and he had also decided 
would open his store 


mist 


when the time came in exactly 
the same location. 

During the month which fol- 
lowed the closing out of his 
previous business this young 
merchant spent a large part of 
his time in analyzing the selling 
territory from which he expect- 
ed to draw his future volume 
of trade. In doing this he first 
compiled a mailing list of about 
1500 names, including only those 


people about whom he was able 
to obtain more or less accurate 
information. Among other 
things this information included 
the occupation of each person 
and their income. If he was 
not able to ascertain the exact 
income he estimated it accord- 
ing to the occupation, and as it 
ultimately worked out this 
proved to be just as satisfac- 
tory as going to the trouble of 
obtaining the precise figure. 
He next divided these names 
into groups according to the in- 
come, and analyzed the buying 
power of each group. This, as 


(Continued on page 657) 
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This Rhode Island Bank uses the number of people it serves in the 
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N exasperated publicity 

manager writes regard- 
ing what he chooses to term 
the “patronizing aloofness” 
of some banks. He wonders 
why some of these banks 
don’t come down to earth. 

Certainly this is no time 
for a condescending attitude 
toward getting business of 
any kind—if business is 
really wanted. 

On the other hand we have 
some shining examples of the 
bank advertiser who has 
cast dignity and restraint to 
the four winds—whose ad- 
vertising, in the words of 
one writer, ‘‘reeks with love, 
friendliness, and allegorical 
kisses’’. 

After all, the dear public, 
into whose midst is poured 
such unceasing torrents of 
advertising matter of all 
kinds and descriptions, is 
pretty much human—and 
likes to be talked to as such. 
It likes to be talked to on a 
plane of mental equality, 
and is very sniffish of any- 
thing too superior or preten- 
tious in tone. On the other 
hand anything too suddenly 
and violently friendly is at 
once open to suspicion on the 
part of the average reader. 

There is, of course, a mid- 
dle ground. A ground on 
which copy can be handled 
in such a manner that it is 
restrained without being 


aloof and impersonal, and 
human without being mushy. 

This middle ground is not 
over-populated. On it there 
are, and promise to be for 
some time to come, a number 
of large open spaces on 
which there is plenty of 
room for settlement. 


& 


One or the chief criticisms 
that many advertising mana- 
gers still have to contend 
with is the old bromide 
about advertising “not show- 
ing results” —meaning usual- 
ly that results aren’t directly 
traceable in a good many 
cases. 

It all depends on what the 
advertising was written for 

what it was originally in- 
tended to do—assuming, of 
course, that it was written 
with some special purpose in 
mind. 

There are many advertise- 
ments the paths of whose in- 
fluence are, because of the 
nature or theme of the copy, 
so devious and indirect that 
the tracing out of concrete 
results is a very difficult 
matter. And yet, provided 
that there was a plan and 
purpose back of the writing 
of them, these advertise- 
ments cannot be said to have 
fallen flat simply because 
their results are not down 
in black and white. 

As a matter of fact actual 
figures on the results ob- 
tained by certain advertise- 
ments are apt as often as not 
to prove fallacious or mis- 
leading. 

The advertisement that is 
most apt to fail is the ad- 


vertisement that is written 
and sent out into the cold, 
cold world without any real 
and definite purpose back of 
its creation. 

The first step in the mak- 
ing of any good advertise- 
ment—a step which precedes 
even its elementary plan and 
outline—is that of deciding 
exactly what you want the 
advertisement to do. Right 
here is half the battle. 

It does not seem unrea- 
sonable to suspect that, if 
more attention were always 
directed toward this matter 
of deciding just what an ad- 
vertisement is intended to do 
before it is planned or writ- 
ten, there might be less crit- 
icism about lack of results. 


& 


THE ILLUSTRATION of an ad- 
vertisement should be a re- 
flection of the copy. The il- 
lustration may be good, and 
the copy may be good, but 
if the connection between 
the two is vague or obscure, 
or, as is often the case, en- 
tirely lacking, the whole 
effect is lost. 

We all like pictures. 
Properly used a picture will 
lend strength to almost any 
advertisement. Improperly 
used it may discount a very 
fine piece of copy, may take 
away much of the strength 
it would have if it stood 
alone. 

The illustration should fit 
the copy in such a way that 
the relationship between the 
two is clear at the first 
glance — that fragmentary 
instant that makes or breaks 
an advertisement. 
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What Every Banker Should 
Know About Buying Power 
(Continued from page 655) 


will be later explained, is not 
as difficult a task as it may 
sound for it is only necessary 
to use the law of averages in 
compiling this information. 

After he had reopened his 
store the jeweler concentrated 
his sales effort upon these vari- 
ous groups using direct mail 
advertising almost entirely. He 
has since added gradually to 
this mailing list so that it now 
includes more than 8000 names, 
all of which are divided into 
groups according to income, 
and while the store is really a 
comparatively small one the 
volume of business it enjoys is 
astounding. In less than two 
years’ time, in fact, this young 
man had paid in full every 
creditor of the former business 
and had an excellent bank bal- 
ance besides. 

Now the question is, of what 
value to the average banker is 
the experience of this jeweler? 
Well, let’s see. 

A man must buy clothing and 
food for himself and his family ; 
he must pay rent, or he must 
pay taxes, insurance and up- 
keep if he happens to own his 
own home; he must pay for 
light and heat. These are among 
the essential requirements. But 
he certainly does not have to 
buy jewelry, which for that rea- 
son we class as non-essential. 

\ certain percentage of each 
man’s income necessarily goes 
to take care of essentials. What 
is left is either saved or used 
for the purchase of non-essen- 
tials and luxuries. Obviously 
this jeweler had to depend upon 
the latter for his volume. And 
by the same process of reason- 
ing the bank also has to depend 
upon this part of the income so 
far, at least, as its savings ac- 
count department may be con- 
Cerne 

Therefore, it can be readily 
seer hy analysis of buying 








Who’s Who in 
Bank Advertising 








JOHN BALL 
Advertising manager Colorado National Bank, Denver 


R. BALL has been advertising manager of the Colorado 
M National Bank of Denver for the last four years. Dur- 

ing that period the bank has increased its time deposits 
from less than $5,000,000 to more than $14,000,000 in a city 
of less than 300,000 population, without offering a premium 
of any kind, forming any sort of club, or putting on any 
kind of drive. 

This growth of $9,000,000 in four years has occurred since 
the Colorado opened a regular savings department, July 1, 
1918 Harold Kountze, chairman of its board, was chairman 
of the Liberty Loan Drives in Denver for which Mr. Ball 
wrote all the advertising copy. When the bank opened this 
department Mr. Ball was invited to undertake the work of 
advertising ‘t and this arnangement has continued uninter- 
ruptedly during the four years. 

It is Mr. Ball's first experience with a bank. He was a 
newspaper man until 1904 when he was made assistant ad- 
vertising agent of the Burlington Route at its Chicago head- 
quarters. Two years later he organized an advertising de- 
partment for the Mexican Government's railways in Mexico 
City which was continued until the fall of the Diaz régime. 
Later he was in New York with the Standard Varnish Works 
at 29 Broadway and then went West and established the 
Ball & Davidson service agency in which he is still interested. 

Mr. Ball's expenditure for the Colorado National has not 
exceeded $15,000 in any year and has averaged materially 
less than that It is his theory that all advertising should 
be informative, helpful and cordial and he has tried to make 
every piece of Colorado National copy useful to the reader. 
The budgeting forms, which he devised for the Colorado and 
which were described in THE BANKERS MAGAZINE for 
May, have been adopted by nearly 3500 Western families 
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This trust copy of a Cleveland bank quotes part of the law of the 
State of Ohio in an attention-getting caption 


power is really of the greatest 


importance to tne average 
bank, and especially in connec- 
tion with direct mail advertis- 
ing. Of considerably more im- 
portance, in fact, than it is to 
the jeweler, for where he has to 
appeal to his prospective cus- 
tomer’s vanity, the bank makes 
its appeal to the thrifty side 
of his nature. Obviously, there- 
fore, the bank has a much firm- 
er foundation to work upon. 

The essential requirements of 
the average family can be di- 
vided into the five following 
classes: 

(1) Food, (2) Clothing, (3) 
Rent, (4) Fuel and Light, (5) 
Furniture and House Furnish- 
ings. 

Taking the nation as a whole 


it is estimated that these 
five items will require about 
seventy-eight per cent. of the 
average family budget; that 
about twenty-one per cent. will 
be left for miscellaneous ex- 
penditures, mainly what we 
would term non-essentials and 
luxuries; and that only one per 
cent. will be saved. 

According to the law of aver- 
ages this one per cent. of the 
family budget is going to be de- 
posited on a savings account at 
some bank. But why should 
not the bank also go after part 
of the twenty-one per cent.? 
The jeweler previously men- 
tioned did so and he accom- 
plished some most remarkable 
results. And hasn’t the bank 
got a hundred talking points to 


that jeweler’s one? Wouldn't 
it be much easier for the bank 
to educate this man to the prac- 
tice of thrift, than it would be 
for the jeweler to get a part 
of that twenty-one per cent. 
by appealing to his vanity? 
Certainly it would. If our 
jeweler friend was able to get 
eight or ten per cent. of this 
amount the bank ought to ex- 
perience little or no trouble 
getting twenty or twenty-five 
per cent. of it. 

However, to more clearly il- 
lustrate this point, let us con- 
sider the case of a workingman 
whose salary, we will say, is $20 
per week. It is no difficult mat- 
ter at all to analyze an individ- 
ual case of this nature and to 
thus ascertain of what import- 
ance this man is to the bank, 
so far as his buying power may 
be concerned. 

According to the law of aver- 
ages again, and at the same 
time giving due consideration 
to the present-day costs of liv- 
ing, the $20 per week man will 
spend about twenty per cent. of 
his income for rent; forty-two 
per cent. for food; fourteen 
per cent. for clothing; six per 
cent. for fuel and light; and 
four per cent. for furniture 
and house furnishings. ‘This 
will leave fourteen per cent. for 
miscellaneous expenditures or 
saving, which in monev volwne 
amounts to less than $3 per 
week. Furthermore, the aver- 
age number of persons in this 
man’s family will be 4.5, and he 
will have a number of places 
in which he can spend this $3. 
It is quite obvious then that 
this man is not a very good 
prospect to work upon. So 
far as the bank is concerned 
his buying power is almost 
negligible. 

But to emphasize the real 
importance of buying power 
analysis let us carry this mat- 
ter a bit further. Suppose that 
our man has an income of $50 
per week instead of $20. 
Roughly he will spend about 
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Every Woman 
Should Know— 


Every women should know thet it is not 


oaly her husband's duty sdequately to pro- 
tect the family, rf that is at all possible, but 


mach hers a3 they are her husband's. 
Bay Life Insurance! 
See an Agent Today! 
Chattanooga Savings Bank 
Commercial 


Trust - Savings 





Gambling— 


with the Greatest 
of all Chances 


FAILURE of the head of « family to 
of his value through death amounts to gam- 
bling with the grestest of all chances— 
and the gamble is @ particularly mean 
one since in case of loss the dependent 
family and not the gambler must suffer the 
Buy Life insurance! 
See an Agent Today! 


Chattancoga Savings Bank 


Commercial . Trust . Savings 


Will you die at 
the right time? 


—il you knew when you were going to die, 
and 


—if you knew you would keep your health 
and earning capecity and not suffer any 
reverses, you could, probably, provide 
adequately for the welfare of your family. 

But since nome of these things are tnown 

te you—the best thing to do is te 

buy Life Insurance! 

Buy Life Insurance! 
See an Agent Today! 


Chattanooga Savings Bank 


Commercial Trust : Savings 


Three of a series of advertisements run by this bank in an effort to sell the public on the idea of the sound value 


twenty per cent. for 
thirty per cent. for 
twenty per cent. for clothing; 
five per cent. for fuel and 
light; and five per cent. for 
furniture and house furnish- 
ings. This will leave twenty 
per cent. for miscellaneous ex- 
penditures or savings, which in 
money volume amounts to $10 
weekly. But as the average 
number of persons in_ this 
man’s family will be 5.7 to six 
he will be able to save only a 
comparatively small part of this 
$10. Nevertheless the $50 per 
week man is a good prospect 
for the bank to work upon. 
One point to remember in 
making an analysis of this kind 
is that as the income gets larger 
the percentage which goes for 
some items will decrease while 
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of life insurance 


in others it will increase. Food, 
rent and fuel and light will de- 
crease; clothing, furniture and 
miscellaneous’ will increase. 
Note that the $20 per week 
man has fourteen per cent. for 
miscellaneous expenditures or 
saving, or less than $3 per 
week. With the $50 per week 
man this percentage increases 
only six points, but in actual 
money the increase amounts to 
more than 300 per cent., for it 
is about $10 per week. And 
remember, too, that this sub- 
ject is not being discussed here 
from the individual standpoint, 
but as to average results. The 
buying power of individuals will 
fluctuate considerably, but as a 
whole the averages will be close 
to the figures presented in this 
article. 











Take, for example, 100 men 
each drawing a salary of $50 
per week. Some of these men 
will have thirty per cent. left 
after taking care of their es- 
sential requirements; others will 
have twenty per cent., and still 
others only ten per cent. But 
as a whole the averages show 
us the group will have twenty 
per cent. for miscellaneous ex- 
penditures or for saving. As 
the gross income of the 100 will 
be $5000 per week, this would 
amount to $1000 per week. And 
the savings department of the 
bank working on this group as 
a whole will get its business out 
of this $1000. 

The buying power of any man 
is quite naturally measured by 
the size of his income. To a 
retail store dealing in essentials 





Milwaukee bankers and investment dealers advertise co-operatively in the interests of safe investments 
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f the Hoover 
Committee of the Federated American Engineering 
Socienes in its report on waste in industry. 

In almost every business organizanion the demand 
Bf the hour 1s for reduced costs and larger profits. 
‘The same capital must be made to do more work. 
Waste and delays—in manufacturing, im selling, in 
shipments, in coliéctions—these must be eliminated, 
to speed up the turndver of capital 
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A newspaper clipping often serves as a good basis for an advertisement. 
This bank shows how one of its special departments is equipped to help 
the business man combat the condition set forth in the clipping 


such as clothing, shoes, gro- 
ceries, etc., analysis of buying 
power is not of as great im- 
portance as it is to a store 
dealing in non-essentials. ‘The 
reason for this is quite appar- 
ent, for regardless of what the 
income may be part of it neces- 
sarily has to go for clothing, 
and shoes, and groceries. A 
family of five people depend- 
ing upon an income of $100 per 
week will not spend much more 
for food or clothing than will a 
family of the same size depend- 
ing upon an income of $50 per 
week. But the first family will, 
of course, have a great deal 
more left for miscellaneous ex- 
penditures than the latter. And 
inasmuch as the bank has to de- 
pend upon that part of the in- 
come that is left after the es- 
sential requirements are taken 


care of, you can readily see why 
a knowledge of buying power is 
important. In a direct mail 
campaign there isn’t a doubt 
but that far better results can 
be obtained by the savings de- 
partment if the names on the 
list are grouped according to 
buying power, and this knowl- 
edge is correctly used in mak- 
ing the appeal. 

It really is not as difficult as 
it may sound to analyze the 
buying power of a community. 
But even if it is difficult and 
costs money results will un- 
doubtedly be gratifying enough 
to make the effort worth while. 

As previously explained the 
names on the mailing list are to 
be grouped according to buying 
power and the size of the in- 
come. While general statistics 
are more or less valuable the 


figures must needs be qualified 
to comply with local conditions 
in analyzing any given com- 
munity. However, these gen- 
eral averages can be used as a 
foundation to work upon and it 
will probably be found that 
they will not vary to any ap- 
preciable degree in different lo- 
calities. 

Careful consideration must al- 
ways be given to fluctuations in 
the cost of living, or otherwise 
the figures obtained will not be 
accurate and the effort involved 
is likely to prove worse than 
useless. To illustrate the im- 
portance of this point consider 
the case of tne average work- 
ingman some few years ago. In 
his family there was an aver- 
age of 4.9 persons, he spent 38.3 
per cent. of his income for food, 
16.6 per cent. for clothing, 18.7 
per cent. for rent, fuel and 
light, 5.1 per cent. for furni- 
ture and house furnishings, and 
had 21.3 per cent. left for mis- 
cellaneous expenditures or for 
saving as he so desired. But 
since that time there have been 
material fluctuations in food, 
clothing and shoe prices, rent, 
ete., and these are facts that 
have to be considered. Where 
the income was $20 to $25 
weekly just a few years ago 
rent would represent about 
fourteen per cent. of the aver- 
age budget, while today with 
the same income it would rep- 
resent about twenty per cent. 

The following table of fig- 
ures are general, based upon 
present-day living costs, and 
analyze the buying power only 
so far as it interests the aver- 
age bank. 

If the income is between $20 
and $25 weekly, about fourteen 
to fifteen per cent. will go for 
miscellaneous expenditures or 
for savings; buying power, 
$2.75 to $3.75 weekly. 

If the income is between $25 
and $30 weekly, about sixteen 
to seventeen per cent. will go 
for miscellaneous expenditures 
or for saving; buying power, 
$4 to $5 weekly. 
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If the income is between $30 
and $40 weekly, about eighteen 
to nineteen per cent. will go for 
miscellaneous expenditures or 
for saving; buying power, $5.50 
to $7.50 weekly. 

If the income is between $40 
and $50 weekly, about twenty 
to twenty-one per cent. will 
go for miscellaneous expendi- 
tures or for saving; buying 
power, $8 to $10.50 weekly. 

There are of course many 
other points that have to be 
considered in analyzing the buy- 
ing power of any given com- 
munity, but as conditions will 
vary in different localities these 
are problems that will have to 
be met and solved in their own 
way. 

People who own their homes, 
for example, or who are buy- 
ing them, naturally are more 
economical as a rule than those 
who pay rent. Then much de- 
pends upon the source of the 
income. If it is secure and cer- 
tain that person is less likely to 
practice economy, and _ vice 
versa. These are but a few of 
the characteristics you will 
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Citing specific instances where certain services rendered by this 
bank have been of proven value to the business man 


meet with and that, as you 
discover them, you will have to 


& 
How Banks Are Advertising 


AN APPROPRIATION of $25,000 
for a_ statewide codperative 
advertising drive to educate the 
public concerning the true na- 
ture of the savings bank as a 
mutual institution was voted at 
the annual meeting of the Sav- 
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How it is done in South America. A sample of savings copy by a 
Buenos Aires bank 


analyze according to your own 
judgment. 


ings Banks Association of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The plan of the publicity 
committee, of which William C. 
Radcliffe is chairman, is to con- 
duct a campaign through 
twenty-six weeks in newspaper 
space. At the same time, each 
local bank will be encouraged 
to continue its own local adver- 
tising and to tie up with the 
State copy. Each member bank 
of the association will be as- 
sessed a small fraction of its 
total deposits. 


For an advertisement of its let- 
ters of credit, one bank has on 
the wall of its main banking 
room a big frame in which is 
mounted an actual letter of 
credit in the center, surrounded 
by cancelled postage stamps of 
about every country in the 
world. 


A catenpar for 1922-1923 
styled the “Raised Bank Note 
Detective Calendar” has been 
issued by the Manufacturers 
Trust Company of Brooklyn, 
New York and Queens. The 
calendar gives a chart contain- 
ing the names of, and repro- 
ducing all the portraits appear- 
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Interesting historical investment copy by a Milwaukee securities firm 


ing on all Federal Reserve 
notes of all denominations. 

Attention is called to the fact 
that bill raisers seldom attempt 
to change portraits; that every 
bank note has its individual 
identity in its own portrait and 
characteristic designs, and that 
these may be verified by refer- 
ring to the chart. Over ninety 
per cent. of the currency in cir- 
culation is Federal Reserve 
notes and Federal Reserve bank 
notes, and over ninety-nine per 
cent. of the raised notes in cir- 
culation are likewise Federal 
Reserve issues. 


FoLLowinG uP the issuance of a 
practical bulletin on “Budget- 
ing” which has been greeted 
with pronounced favor, and 
which has created a wide de- 
mand, the Colorado National 
Bank of Denver puts out a 
monthly “Budgeting Bulletin”. 
Successive issues of this bulle- 
tin discuss in a thorough and 
interesting fashion important 
phases of household finance 
management. 


“CHECK RAISING and Forged 
Signatures” is the title of a 
pamphlet distributed by the 
Citizens Trust Company, Terre 
Haute, Ind. The pamphlet 
calls attention to the annual 
loss through forgery or check 
raising of $52,000,000. Many 
helpful suggestions are offered 
as to proper safeguards and 


precautions in making out 
checks, thus protecting them in 
so far as possible against the 
check raiser. 


“Wuy tH1s Bank Recommends 
Life Insurance”, By Emory W. 
Clark, president, is the title of 
a pamphiet issued by the First 
National Bank, Detroit, Mich. 
The booklet takes up the vari- 
ous advantages which attach to 
the holding of a life insurance 
policy, such as the provision of 
ready cash during the trying 
period following the decease of 
the head of a family—at a time 
when affairs are apt to be tan- 
gled, and ready cash is usually 
short; the protection of heirs, 
and the assurance that an estate 
will be passed on intact; the in- 
centive to thrift and economy 
which the holding of insurance 
gives; the cash surrender value 
of an insurance policy as an 
asset in the holder’s financial 
statement, etc. President Clark 
says in the closing paragraphs: 

For quarterly or semi-annual 
insurance payments, the com- 
panies add from two to four per 
cent. to the premium. Instead of 
paying it that way, many big men 
arrange to pay annually. 

These men then divide the 
amount of their premiums by 
twelve, open a savings account, 
and deposit the smaller amount 
each month. 

It is but a short time until the 
depositing of the smaller sum be- 
comes a habit. It is not missed 
from the monthly income. 


Then as time flies on and the 
premium comes due you have the 





money that has been drawing in- 
terest ready to make the pay- 
ment. 

These are the facts that com- 
pelled this bank to recommend 
life insurance to the young busi- 
ness man who inquired. 

And we recommend it to you. 


“FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE”, a 
booklet issued by the compound 
interest department of the Na- 
tional City Bank, New York, 
contains some very good thrift 
copy. Two paragraphs from 
this booklet, on the subject of 
interest, follow: 


We all pay interest in one way 
or another, but some also receive 
it. Modern society is so organ- 
ized that it is impossible to avoid 
paying interest. If you pay rent, 
part of what you pay probably 
goes to pay interest on a mort- 
gage. When you ride on a street 
car or train, part of your fare 
goes to pay interest. But if you 
conserve your income and re- 
sources, you can be of those who 
also receive interest, as well as 
one of the large number that 
merely pay it. Interest is the 
wage of self-denial; whatever you 
pay in interest goes to someone 
who had the backbone to regu- 
larly put away a part of his in- 
come and place it at work draw- 
ing interest. 

The ability to accumulate money 
means two things. It is first of 
all a test of character. It also 
furnishes the barometer by which 
each individual can determine for 
himself whether or not he will 
eventually possess those things his 
heart desires. You can apply these 
two things to yourself. Have you 
the strength to resolutely bank 4 
part of your income? Will you 
be able to realize your desire to 
become independent, own your 
own home, educate your children, 
or do any other of the countless 
things that money makes pos- 
sible? The choice lies open; only 
you can choose. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets and other advertising 
matter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge. 


Watch for New Names and Other Changes. 


Albany, N. Y., Albany City Svgs. Institution, 
F. H. Williams, treas. 

Asbury Park, N. J., Asbury Park Tr. Co., W. C. 
Rogers, secy.-treas. 

Asheville, N. C., Hackney & Moale Co., P. E. 
Morrow. 

Atlantic, Iowa, Iowa State Bank, H. M. Butz- 
loff, asst. cash. 

Baltimore, Md., Nat’l Bank of a Ww. B. 
Thurston, Tr., mgr. for. de 

Battle Creek, Mich., Old National Bank, E. R. 
Obern, asst. cash. 

Boston, Mass., Internat’l Tr. Co., T. F. Megan, 


Boston, Mass, Nat’l Shawmut Bank, A. L. 
Winship, V. P. 
Boston, Mass., Old Colony Tr. Co., E. H. Kit- 
tredge, pub. mer. 

Boston, Mass., State St. Tr. Co., R. M. Eastman, 
asst. to Pres. 

Brenham, Tex., 1st Nat’l Bank, A. Schlenker, 


cash. , 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Home Svgs. Bank, V. M. Pow- 
ell, secy. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Williamsburgh Svgs. Bank, 
Vv. A. Lersner, comp. 

Bruxelles, Belgium, Moniteur des Interets Ma- 
terials, 27 Place de Louvain. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Citizens Tr. Co., H. G. Hoffman, 


treas. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Fidelity Tr. Co., W. D. Lamp- 
man, asst. pub. mer. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Marine Tr. Co., J. A. Edwards, 
adv. mgr. 

Duffle, N. ¥. Peoples Bank, P. E. Illman, V. P. 

Cambridge, Mass., Guaranty Tr. Co., ‘. ma 
Frost, V. P. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Cedar Rapids Svgs. Bank, 

E. Auracher, adv. mgr. 

Chambersburg, Pa., Chambersburg Tr. Co., F. 
A. Zimmerman. 

ea W. Va., Charleston Nat’l Bank, 

F. Snyder, Jr., adv. mgr. 

Chetineanae Tenn., American Tr. & Bkg. 
o., E. Li Smith, asst. cash. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., ae Svegs. Bank, 
a Holdam, adv. mg 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Ist. Tr. & Svgs. Bank, J. H. 
McDowell. 

Chester, Pa., Pennsylvania Nat’l Bank, E. C. 
Burton, V. P. 

Chicago, Ill, American Press League, 11 5S. 
La Salle St., T. J. Sullivan, pres. 

Chicago, IIL, R. E. Bauder, 738 S. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago, Ill., Critchfield and Co., L. E. Delson, 
finan, adv. mer. 

Chicago, IIL, Englewood State Bank, 63rd _ St. 
& Yale Ave., E. N. Baty, mgr. new bus. dept. 

Chicago, IIL, Liberty Tr. & Svgs. Bank, A. L. 
Rosenthal, asst. cash. 

Chicago, Ill, Merchants Loan & Tr. Co., C. A. 
Gode, adv. mer. 

Chicago, IIl., Nat'l City Bank. 

Chicago, Ill, Northwestern Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
F. G. Heuchling, V. 

Chicago, Ill, State Bank of Chicago, E. L. 
Jarl, asst. cash. 

Chicago, Ill, Union Tr. Co., P. L. Hardesty, 


Clarksville, Tenn., 1st Nat’l Bank, M. A. Bland, 


Cleveland, Ohio, Central Nat’] Bank Svgs. & Tr. 
Co., R. J. Izant, adv. mgr. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Cleveland Trust Co., C. K. 
Matson, pub. mer. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Garfield Svgs. Bank, E. V. 
Newton, mgr. new bus. dept. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Reliance Tr. Co., E. J. Mac- 
Nab, asst. secy. 
maa Ohio, Union Tr. Co., C. H. Hander- 
n, pub. mg 
Clinton, oon, City Nat’l Bank, A. C. Smith, 
es. 


pr 

Corona, Cal., 1st Nat’l Bank, P. L. Hudson, 
asst. cash. 

Corsicana, Tex., First State Bank, L. G. Kerr, 

_ asst. cash. 

Danielson, Conn., Danielson Tr. Co., C. H. 
Starkweather, treas. 

Dayton, Ohio, Nat’l Cash Register Co., H. W. 
Karr, dir. pub. 


Denver, Colo., Denver Nat'l Bank, G. T. Wells, 
asst. cash. 
Detroit, Mich., — National Bank, F. J. Camp- 
bell, adv. mg 
Detroit, Mich., Security Tr. Co., H. B. Grimm, 
mgr. bus. "ext. dept. 
Elizabeth City, N. C., ist & Citizens Nat'l 
Bank, M. H. Jones, asst. cash. 
Elmira, N. Y., 2nd Nat’l Bank, H. E. Mallory, 
adv. mgr. 
Emporium, Pa., Ist Nat’l Bank, C. R. Zimmer. 
Evansville, Ind., City Nat'l Bank, J. C. Mac- 
Corkle, pub. mgr. 
Evansville, Ind., Old State Nat’l Bank, A. F. 
Bader, asst. cash. 
Flint, Mich., Citizens Commercial & Svgs. Bank, 
H. E. Potter, asst. cash. 
Flint, Mich., Industrial Svgs. Bank, A. T. 
Smith, mgr. special serv. dept. 
Gardner, Mass., Gardner Tr. Co., R. E. Merrill. 
Greenville, Pa., Farmers & Merchants Tr. Co., 
M. M. Simons, asst. treas. 
Greenville, S. C., uanentoan Bk. & Tr. Co., R. 
Anderson, cas 
Greenville, 8S. C., "Woodside Nat’l Bank, J. L. 
Williams, V. P. 
Haverhill, Mass., 1st Nat’! Bank, C. K. Worm- 
wood, adv. mgr. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Fletcher Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
L. . Bue nnagel, mer. serv. dept. 
Ithaca, N. Y., Ist Nat’l Bank, W. A. Boyd, V. P. 
Jacksonville, Fla., Atlantic Nat'l Bank, J. M. 
uincy, asst. cash. 
Jacksonville, Fla., Barnett Nat’l Bank, E. G. 
Haskell. 
Jacksonville, Fla., United States Tr. Co., B. W. 
Lanier, secy. 
Joliet, Ill., Will Co. Nat’l Bank, F. R. Adams. 
Kankakee, Ill., City Tr. & Svgs. Bank, A. M. 
Shoven, cash. 
Kansas City, Mo., Commerce Banks, F. M. 
Staker, mgr. pub. dept. 
Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City Terminal Tr. 
Co., H. G. Hunter, V. P. 
Lansing, Mich., Capital Nat’l Bank, H. D. Ben- 
nett, asst. cash. 
Lima, Peru, S. A., Banco Mercantil Americano 
del Peru. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Ist Nat’l Bank & Tr. & Svgs. 
Bank, R. M. MacNennon, adv. mgr. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Hellman Com’! Tr. & Svgs. 
Bank, D. R. Branham, dir. pub. 
Los Gatos, Cal., lst Nat’l Bank, C. F. Ham- 
sher, pres. 
Madrid, Spain, Banco Hispano Suizo, Para Em- 
i Electricas, Plaza Canalejas 3, E. C. 
irt. 
Madison, S. D. Lake Co. Nat’l Bank, T. A. 
Wadden, V. P. 
Manila, P. I., Banco de Las Islas Filipinas, W. 
T. Nolting, pres. 
Meridian, Miss., Merchants & Farmers Bank, M. 
Keeton, mgr. svgs. dept. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Second Ward Securities Co., 
. P. Hammond, bus. serv. dept. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Farmers & Mechanics Svgs. 
ank, H. allace. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Midland Nat’l Bank, L. L. 
D. Stark, mgr. pub. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Minnesota Loan & Tr. Co., 
W. E. Brockman, pub. mgr. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Northwestern Nat’l Bank, 
F. Merrill, adv. mgr. 
Missoula, Mont., Western Montana Nat’l Bank, 
J. Bennett. 
Monterey, N. L., Mex., A. Zambrano, Jr., care 
of A. Zambrano y hijos, Apartado No. 6. 
Montreal, Que., Bank of Hochelaga, 112 St. 
James St., H. G. Gonthier, dir. pub. 

Newark, Ohio, Home Bldg. Ass’n Co., E. M. 
Baugher, pres. 

New Orleans, La., Canal- ay A Tr. & Svgs. 
Bank, H. B. Caplan, adv. dep 

New Orleans, La., Hibernia Bk. & Cpr. Co., F. W. 
Ellsworth, V. P. W. E. Brown, adv. mer. 

Newport News, Va., 1st Nat'l Bank, D. L. Down- 
ing, asst. cash. 

N. Y. C., Ambrose R. Clark & Co., 71 Broadway. 

w. “EZ. Cc. American Express Co., 8S. D. Malcolm, 
gen. mgr. adv. dept. 
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= ¢. American Union Bank, R. Stein, asst. 


. Y <. Banco di Roma, 1 Wall St., Rodolfo 
Bolla, American ay ee ona 
. C., The Bankers Magazin 
N. Y. C., Bank of America, rv Wall St., W. 
Wooiford. 
. C., Chatham & Phenix Nat’l Bank, N. P. 


Gatling, V. P. 
Ze. Ge Equitable Tr. Co., A. DeBebian, adv. 


mgr. 
, A e: Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall St., 
T. B. Pratt. 
Y. C., Farmers Loan & Tr. Co., C. M. Ritten- 
house. 

C., Hoggson Bros., 485 5th Ave. E. L. 


oe. 


pub. mgr. 
“mean Bkg. Corp., R. F. Crary, 
asst. cash 
Y. C., Mechanics & Metals Nat’! Bank, F. W. 
Gehie, mgr. adv. dep 
Y. C., Metropolitan Tr. Co., E. S. Van Leer. 
» - Cc. Morris Plan Bank, 261 B’way, W. D. 
McLean, V. P. 
Y. C., New York Tr. Co., E. Langstroth. 
Y. C., North Side Svgs. Bank, A. A. Ekirch, 
ty 


secy. 
Y. C. Seaboard Nat’l Bank, E. M. Hutchins, 
pub. mgr. 

X. G. 3° W. Strauss & Co., —_ Ave. at 46th 
8t., H. B. Mathews, adv. 

N. Y. C., al Bank of Canada. 49 Wall 8t., 


Scla 

Norfoik, Va., a Nat’l Bank, W. V. Capps, 
ad gr. 

Norfolk, Ve, tg * a & Tr. Co., G. W. 
Cc. Brown, asst. 

Norfolk, Va., Virginia ‘Nat’ Bank, R. J. Al- 
friend, Jr., asst. 

caren ton, Mass, ,  —- County Trust 

. L. Willis, pres. 

Oak Park, Tll., Oak Park Tr. and Svgs. Bank, 
L. A. ‘Clarahan, mgr. new bus. dept. 

Paterson, N. J., 2nd Nat’l Bank, W. Van Blar- 
com, asst. cash. 

Pendleton, Ore., American Nat'l Bank, J. De 
Wilde, pub. mgr. 

Phila., Pa., 4th St. Nat’! Bk., J. T. A. Hosbach. 

Phila., Pa., Phila. Nat'l Bank, W. R. D. Hall, 
com‘! — dept. 

Phila., Pa., R. H. Thompson, 1524 Chestnut St. 

Phila., Pa., Tradesmen’s Nat’l Bank, H. E. 


Z22% 2% Zz 


Dysart, 


Security Bk. & Tr. Co., 


Co., M. 


Deily. 

Pine Bluff, Ark., Cotton Belt Svgs. & Tr. Co., 

L. E. Bassett. 

Pine Bluff, Ark., Merch. & Planters Bank, 

W. Etter. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., —" Nat’l Bank, J. M. Wil- 
liams, pub. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., w "7. Siviter, 122 ~~ St. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., South Side Tr. Co., pub. mgr. 

Prague, Czechoslovakia, Bohemian Industrial 
Bank, head office. 

N. C., Citizens Nat'l Bank, R. A. 

Brown, asst. secy. 

ae, = C., Com’l Nat'l Bank, E. E. Cul- 
reth. 

Richmond, Va., Planters Nat’l Bank, R. E. 
Hotze, Jr., adv. mgr. 

Richmond, Va., Virginia Tr. Co., W. Scott, V. P. 

Ridgewood, N. J., lst Nat'l Bank, L. F. Spen- 
cer, V. P. 

Ripon, Wis., 1st Nat'l Bank, W. R. 
cash. 

Rochester, N. Y., East Side Svgs. Bank, C. C. 
Davy, atty. 

Rochester, N. ¥., Union Tr. Co., A. J. Meyer, 
pub. dept. 

Rome, Italy, Banco di Roma, head office. 

San Antonio, Tex., Central Tr. Co., D. Ansley. 

San Francisco, Cal., 1002 Monadnock Bldg., L. 

Peede. 

San Francisco, Cal., 
W. F. Morrish, V. P. 

San ee Cal., Union Tr. New- 
man, asst. cash. 

Scranton, Pa., ‘Anthracite Tr. Co., L. A. Hag- 
gerty, asst. treas. 

Scranton, Pa., 3rd Nat'l Bank, T. A. Hopps. 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


ew [oe American Oriental Bkg. Corp., 
J. Raven. 

Shelbyville 1 

Sioux Falls, S 


J. C. Eberspacher, asst. cash. 
D. Sioux Falls Nat’l Bank, J. W. 


Wadden, pres. 

Smithtown, N. Y., Nat’l Bank of Smithtown, 
J. A. Overton, “cash. 

South Bend, Ind., Indiana Tr. Co., J. C. Stover, 
V. 


Spokane, Wash., Old Nat'l Bank, A. F. Brun- 
kow, pub. mgr. 
Wash., Union Tr. Co., W. J. Kom- 
pres. 
St. Joseph, Mo., 1st Nat’l Bank, L. J. Morgan, 


adv. mgr. 

St. Louis, Mo., Liberty Central Tr. Co., J. V. 
Corrigan, pub. mgr. 

St. — on” Mercantile Tr. Co., S&S. P. Judd, 
pub. 

St. toute, 1 Mo., Nat’l Bank of Commerce, W. B. 
Weisenburger, adv. dir. 

Stockholm, Sweden, Aktiebolaget Svenska Han- 
delsbanken, P. G. Norberg. 

Stroudsburg, Pa., Cc. B. Keller, Jr., cas 

Stroudsburg, Pa., Stroudsburg Nat’l Banik, Cc. B. 
Keller, Jr., cash. 

Tampa, Fla., Citizens Bank & Tr. Co. L. A. 
Bize, pres. 

Toledo, Ohio, Com’! Svgs. Bk. & Tr. Co., J. H. 
Streicher, new bus. dept. 

Toronto, Canada, Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
‘*. C. Biggar, head office. 

Toronto, Canada, H. J. Coon, 68 Farnham Ave. 

Toronto, Canada, Home Bank- Monthly, Home 
Bank of Canada 

Trenton, N. J., Mechanics Nat’l Bank, C. K. 
Withers, tr. off. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., City Nat’l Bank, S. F. Cla- 
baugh, cash. 

Utica, N. Y., Svgs. Bk., H. W. Bell, dir. serv. 

Valdosta, Ga., Merchants Bank of Valdosta, A. 
F. inn, Jr., pres. 

Warren, Pa., Warren Nat’l Bk., E. W. Johnson. 

Washington, D. C., Federal Nat’l Bank, John 
Poole, pres. 

Washington, D. C., Union Tr. Co. of D. C., 15th 
& H Sts., W. S. Lyons. 

Washington, D. C., Washington Loan & Tr. Co., 
E. H Thomson, pub. mgr. 

Nat’l Bank, 


Watertown, N. Y., Jefferson Co. 
R. W. Oakes, asst. cash. 
Marathon Co. Bank, H. C. Ber- 
Waynesboro, 1st Nat’l Bank, J. E. Guy, 
mgr. serv. 


Wausau, Wis., 
ger, cash. 
pt. 
beter ve © i tat Nat’l Bank, L. M. Matson, 


Washehesten ‘Pa., Farmers & Mechanics Tr. Co., 


J. C. Hall 

Wilkes Barre, Pa., Nat’l Bank, 
W. J. Ruff, cas 

Wilkes Barre, Pa., Wyoming Nat’l Bank, W. M. 
Sherrill, mgr. new bus. dept. 

Wilmington, N. C., Wilmington Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
Cc. E. Taylor, ‘Ir. pres. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Union Bank of Canada, 
J. H. Hodgins, mgr. pub. dept. 

Winston-Salem N. C., Buck & Glenn, Inc., C. L. 
Glenn, secy. 


Winston- Salem, N. C., aorta, Bank & Tr. 
Co., P. Garner, pub. mg 

Youngstown, Gate, 1st Natl. ‘Bank, J. N. Hig- 
ley, pub. mg 

Yuma, Ariz., Security Tr. & Svgs. Bank, J. O. 
Blethen, cash. 

Zurich, Switzerland, J. Muller, 
strasse. 

Zurich, Switzerland, Union de Banques Suisses, 
H. de Muralt, sub-megr. 


Luzerne Co. 


49 Sonnegg- 


© 
New Names 
Norwich, Conn., Chelsea Svgs. Bank, J. D. Coit, 


asst. treas. 
Orizaba, Ver., Mex., J. C. Gutierrez, Apartado 
146. 


Keep us in ani with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 
are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 





Growth of National Banks 


1 em national banks of the country 
have grown steadily in the fifteen 
months preceding June 30, 1922, ac- 
cording to the returns as of that date, 
when their resources amounted to $20,- 
706,010,000 or $529.362,000 more than 
on May 5, 1922, the date of the preced- 
ing call, and $188,148,000 in excess of 
the amount reported June 30, 1921. 


Between May 5 and June 30, 1922, re- 
sources of national banks in each Federal 
Reserve District were increased with the ex- 
ception of banks in the Sixth District which 
showed a_ reduction of $3,489,000, the 
amount of increase ranging from $828,000 in 
the Eleventh District to $273,162,000 in the 
Second District. 

Loans and discounts, including redis- 
counts, June 30, 1922, amounted to §$11,- 
248,214,000, an increase since May 5, 1922, 
of $64,098,000 but a reduction since June 
30, 1921, of $756,301,000. 

United States Government securities were 
increased during the year $265,962,000 and 
amounted June 30, 1922, to $2,285,459,000. 
The increase since May 5, 1922, amounted to 
$160,768,000. Other bonds, stocks and se- 
curities were held June 30, 1922, to the 
amount of $2,277,866,000, an increase over 
May 5, 1922 of $115,279,000, and an in- 
crease over June 30, 1921 of $272,282,000. 

Balances due from banks and bankers, 
including lawful reserve and items in process 
of collection with Federal Reserve banks, 
aggregated $4,256,567,000, an increase since 
June 30, 1921, of $403,636,000, and an in- 
crease since May 5, 1922, of $73,881,000. A 
tendency to carry less cash in vaults, which 
amounted to $326,181,000 on June 30, 1922, 
is indicated by decreases since May 5, 1922 
of $8,323,000 and since June 30, 1921, of 
$48,168,000. 

The capital stock of these banks, June 30, 
1922, was $1,307,216,000 or $10,996,000 more 
than on May 5, and $33,336,000 greater 
than a year ago. Surplus and undivided 
profits showed a reduction since May 5, 1922 
of $21,667,000, due to the declaration and 
payment of dividends at the close of the six 
months period, but the amount, June 30, 
1922, $1,541,240,000 was $18,829,000 greater 
than on June 30, 1921. 

The amount of national bank circulation 
outstanding, $725,748,000, June 30, 1922, is 
the greatest of record, the returns at the 
date of each call during the fifteen months 
period ended June 30, 1922, showing a steady 
increase on account of this liability. The 
increase since May 5, 1922, amounted to 


$4,764,000, and since June 30, 1921, $21,- 
601,000. In this connection it is interestin 
to note that of the aggregate of Unit 
States bonds outstanding May 31, 1922, 
eligible as security for national bank cir- 
culation amounting to $793,116,000, over 
ninety-two per cent. were deposited with 
the Treasurer of the United States by na- 
tional banks on this account. 

The liability to other banks and bankers 
on account of balances, including certified 
checks and cashiers checks outstanding, 
June 30, 1922, was $2,952,824,000, a reduc- 
tion since May 5, 1922, of $46,837,000 but an 
increase of $465,163,000 since June 30, 1921. 
Demand deposits including United States 
deposits of $103,374,000 amounted to $9,- 
255,789,000, June 30, 1922, and were greater 
than the amount reported May 5, 1922, by 
$406,744,000 and $296,925,000 in excess of 
the amount reported June 30, 1921. Time 
deposits including Postal Savings, June 30, 
1922, were $4,111,951,000, an increase over 
May 5, 1922, of $193,669,000 and an increase 
over June 30, 1921 of $416,145,000. The in- 
crease in the total deposits of national 
banks since May 5, 1922, was $553,576,000, 
and since June 30, 1921, the increase was $1,- 
178,233,000. 

The decided reduction in the liability of 
national banks for bills payable, represent- 
ing all obligations for borrowed money, 
which took place in the fifteen months pre- 
ceding June 30, 1922, together with similar 
reduction on account of rediscounted paper 
is evidence of the fact that our national 
banks are “standing on their own stilts”, 
so to speak; are in a strengthened position, 
and abundantly able, and in fact are in a 
better position, to care for the requirements 
of commerce and industry made upon them, 
than they have been at any time since the 
signing of the Armistice. The amount of 
bills payable, June 30, 1922, was only $228,- 
481,000 while rediscounts amounted to only 
$280,271,000. The combined reduction in 
bills payable and rediscounts since May 5, 
1922, was $25,869,000 and the combined re- 
duction since June 30, 1921, was $963,227,000. 

The lawful reserve of national banks with 
Federal Reserve banks in each of the twelve 
Federal Reserve Districts, June 30, 1922, 
was in excess of the required amount with 
the exception of small deficiencies reported 
by banks in the Second and Eighth Dis- 
tricts, and amounted to $1,151,605,000 or 
$28,261,000 more than required. 

The percentage of loans and discounts to 
total deposits, June 30, 1922, was 68.92, 
compared with 70.93, May 5, 1922 and 73.47, 
June 30, 1921. The number of reporting 
banks, 8249, June 30, 1922, was ninety-five 
more than a year ago. 
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Facade and entrance of Liberty Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 


"THE new building of the Liberty Trust Company of Newark, N. J., 
which has just been completed is carried out in that refined type of 
Colonial architecture which is so often found a little off the beaten track 
throughout the State of New Jersey. 


The interior arrangement is such as to provide complete facilities to 
the bank's customers with a maximum of efficiency. There is a special 
sound-proof room in the rear for the bookkeepers, so that in the private 
space for the officers and the ladies’ room, there is not the noise usually 
found in banks of this size. The Directors Room is on the mezzanine. 
A modern vault equipped with safe deposit boxes is also provided. 


The engineering and architectural work throughout was in charge of 


Alfred C. Bossom 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Correspondence Invited 
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Steneck Trust Company Building, Hoboken, N. J. 


The Steneck Trust Company of Hoboken, 
New Jersey 


HE Steneck Trust Company of 
Hoboken, N. J., had its real be- 
ginning fifty-six years ago when 

the private banking firm of Meyer and 
Steneck was established on the Hoboken 
water front. At that time Hoboken had 
ranked as a city for just eleven years, 
but the far seeing John Steneck looked 
ahead to the time when it would be a 
center of country wide importance for 
transportation and shipping. From the 
start this private bank specialized, as 


the Steneck ‘Trust Company still does, 
in foreign exchange, and though that 
field is even today a comparatively new 
one for most American banks, the 
Steneck Trust Company has behind it 
fifty-six years of thorough experience 
in the field, and has built up an annual 
foreign exchange business of more than 
$6,000,000. 

Courtesy in service, efficiency in op- 
eration, and a more than ordinary 
familiarity with foreign exchange pro- 
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Foreign exchange department 


has won this branch of the 
private bank’s business recognition 
throughout neighboring communities 
and, as the city’s location brought it a 
more and more cosmopolitan population, 
the foreign exchange department, in- 
stead of living upon the other depart- 
ments of the bank has become its best 
source of new business, and a feeder for 
every other activity. Today a large pro- 
portion of its checking and savings de- 
posits are directly traceable to this 
source. 

Of course the years have identified 
the institution closely with Hoboken’s 
other interests, industrial and commer- 
cial. The Steneck Trust Company, in- 
corporated under the New Jersey laws 
in 1914, is a complete bank. It does a 
general commercial banking business, 
handles individual and household check- 
ing accounts, pays four per cent. on 
special accounts (savings), issues time 
certificates, supplies safe deposit and 
investment service and serves in every 
fiduciary capacity, business or personal. 


cedure 


but the foreign exchange end of the 
business has never been neglected. 

As a result of the volume of overseas 
business, the Steneck Trust Company 
has come to maintain direct connections 
with the larger banks of every Euro- 
pean trade center on a scale that com- 
pares favorably with that of the larger 
New York institutions and, as a result, 
it draws much of its business not only 
from the Jersey shore but also from 
Manhattan and even from banks in dis- 
tant states which find its equipment and 
service planned to afford the quickest 
action. And the fact that some one em- 
ployee can always speak the language 
in which the customer prefers to trans- 
act business keeps the volume of local 
transactions on a steadily ascending 
curve. 

The Steneck Trust Company’s home 
is an attractive six-story building at 95 
River street, altogether convenient to 
the docks and railway terminals from 
which it draws so large a volume of its 
business. 
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This entire Steneck Building was used by the Government during the war 
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Steamship department 


The office equipment of the company 
is of the most modern and attractive 
type, but the management takes the 
stand that the institution’s prosperous 
development is more a matter of safety 
and service than of surroundings. ““We 
are large enough to protect you and 
small enough to know you” is the slogan 
of the bank, and it is lived up to by 
every department, whether the service 
required concerns itself with ordinary 
banking, with foreign exchange or safe 
deposit service, with the selection and 
furnishing of suitable investment se- 
curities, or with intricate trust opera- 
tions of a personal or business nature. 

The bank is a depository for the 
state, county, and city. It has direct 
correspondents in all parts of Europe. 
The bank is open from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
daily with the exception of Monday 
when the bank remains open until 8 
p. m. and Saturday when the hours are 
from 9 a. m. to 12 noon. 

At the beginning of the year 1918 
the United States army made applica- 


tion for offices, and the Steneck build- 
ing was occupied by them, so a number 
of tenants were requested to vacate their 
offices, a request which they cheerfully 
complied with. A few months later the 
Vice Admiral of the Crew and Trans- 
port Ports of the United States Navy 
informed the bank that they had de- 
cided to take the entire Steneck Build- 
ing. The bank leased a building on the 
corner of Newark and River streets in 
Hoboken, and had this building reno- 
vated at a cost of $30,000, moving the 
entire bank organization, including the 
safe deposit vaults, within sixty days. 
The United States had a lease on the 
Steneck Building for three years. How- 
ever the bank again took possession of 
the building on July 1, 1920. 

Now the bank is growing rapidly 
and steadily, and deposits are more than 
five times as large as at the outbreak 
of the war. 

On April 1, 1915 the assets of the 
company were $1,250,000; on August 
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Working quarters of the main office 
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Entrance to the safe deposit vault 


1, 1917 they were $2,300,000; and on 
June 30, 1922 they were $7,186,024. 

The officers of the bank are: John 
Steneck, president ; G. Vintschger, vice- 


president; Charles Rohe, vice-presi- 
dent; Henry C. Steneck, vice-presi- 
dent; Nicholas H. Steneck, secretary 
and treasurer; Henry Wessling, assist- 
ant secretary. 

The directors include John Steneck, 


George W. Steneck, G. Vintschger, 
vice-president, chairman Markt, Ham- 
macher & Co., importers and exporters, 
New York, director Irving National 
Bank, N. Y.; Charles Rohe, vice-presi- 
dent, president Rohe & Bros., N. Y., 
Packers, president North River Savings 
Bank, N. Y.; Dr. Walter F. Bopp, 
physician; Henry C. Steneck,; Nicholas 
H. Steneck. 





A New Departure in American Banking 


BANKING activity, new in 
A American banking but carried on 

in London: some years with in- 
creasing popularity, has been inaug- 
urated in New York by Romaine A. 
Philpot, who as secretary-treasurer of 
the Foreign Credit Corporation has just 


LE GRAND B. CANNON 
Recently with Gray & Wilmerding, New York 


wound up the latter Corporation’s af- 
fairs, and by Le Grand B. Cannon of 


Tuxedo Park, N. Y., who until re- 
cently was associated with Messrs. 
Gray & Wilmerding, New York. They 
have formed a copartnership as bankers 
agents under the firm name of Philpot 
& Cannon, Inc., with offices at 25 Broad 
street, New York. 

The aim of this new firm will be di- 
rected toward coéperating with Ameri- 
can as well as with foreign banking in- 
stitutions in facilitating their business 
arrangements in connection with any of 
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their activities and, if desired, in re- 
lieving them of many necessary clerical 
details. 

Through its foreign trade department, 
this new firm will devote itself to the 
promotion of American foreign trade by 
bringing banking institutions, both 
American and foreign and prospective 
merchant clients, through prearrange- 
ment of details, upon a practical work- 
ing basis by facilitating the financing 
and the regulation of all relative de- 
tails incidental to a successful culmina- 
tion of transactions involving the ex- 
portation and importation in the various 


ROMAINE A. PHILPOT 


Formerly secretary-treasurer Foreign Credit 
Corporation, New York 


stages, of commodities to and from any 
foreign country, or commodities stored 
in warehouses and by allocating, when- 
ever advisable, portions of credits to 
several banks, in case the amounts in- 
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volved exceed the limitation set by any 
one bank. 

In addition to its foreign trade de- 
partment, the new firm will maintain a 
credit department, whose services will 
be available to banks and foreign trade 
merchants without charge; a loan de- 
partment specializing in time, notice 
and demand loans, secured by stock ex- 
change collateral, although it will also 
entertain propositions involving special 
financing and loans against special col- 
lateral; a discount department whose 
efforts will be applied toward serving 
banking institutions, business houses and 
private investors interested in buying 
and selling bankers’ acceptances and 


ay) 


NS 


l 
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commercial paper; an investment de- 
partment whose operations will be lim- 
ited to American and foreign issues 
meriting unreserved recommendation, 
and an overseas department to promote 
the interests in the United States of 
foreign financial institutions. 

Mr. Philpot is an international bank- 
er of broad experience in foreign trade, 
and is well known in American finance. 
He organized the Bankers Forum, New 
York, comprising more than 1500 bank 
officers, and was its chairman for many 
years. He is a pioneer as a supporter 
of bankers’ acceptances and his ad- 
dresses on the subject have been widely 
published. 


Two Wills in Contrast* 


HE possibilities of well calculated 

I action in bequeathing property 

are illustrated in the plans of 

two wills that have come recently to 

the attention of Chicago Trust Com- 
pany: 


Pattern of Mr. A’s Will. The bulk of the 
estate is kept intact and efficient admin- 
istration is assured through naming a trust 
company as co-executor and co-trustee with 
the wife. All property is put in two trust 
funds for the support of the wife and one 
child, a daughter, with the exception of 
specific bequests made to five charities, and 
one-third of the remaining estate that is 
given outright to the wife. The daughter 
acquires ownership of her portion at thirty 
years of age, and of her mother’s portion 
when the latter dies. ‘The language is simple 
and intention unmistakable. Various con- 
tingencies are provided for, such as decease 
of daughter before reaching thirty years of 
age. It is the will of an experienced and 
capable business man. 

Pattern of Dr. B’s Will. Numerous 
special gifts are made, constituting a large 
proportion of the estate, with evidences of 
sentiment—as, for example, “two hundred 
dollars and first choice of fifty books from 
my library.” Residuary estate left to wife, 
and no arrangement made for trust fund for 
either her or her daughter, who is given a 
specific bequest. No gifts to charity. The 
property was of such a nature that a long 
period was required for liquidation in order 
to avoid losses. Bequeathing property was, 


to this man, a sentimental ceremony, little 
thought being given to conservation of an 
estate in the interest of his beneficiaries. 


The desires of these two individuals 
may have been fundamentally the same. 
Although the situations of their pros- 
pective heirs were somewhat dissimilar, 
it is evident that those in the first 
example were treated more advanta- 
geously. ‘The second man bequeathed 
his estate in such condition that his 
executor had difficulty in managing it 
and finally asked a trust company to 
take over the work as his agent. Liq- 
uidation required an unusually long 
period and, as a consequence, some of 
the beneficiaries got little satisfaction 
from his beneficence. Advice about ef- 
fective methods of passing-on property, 
by will, might have led the second man 
to put his affairs in shape for the pur- 
pose, perhaps through a trust estab- 
lished during his lifetime, and to ar- 
range his bequests more effectively. It 
is noteworthy that the second man, al- 
though he was the more religiously 
trained, had no place in his plans of 
bequests for public charity. 


*Extract from an article in “THE NATION’S 
HEALTH” by William T. Cross, of the Chicago 
Trust Company. 
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Broadway stage-coach in the 1880's 


stage-coaches still rattled 


up and down Broadway 


N 1883, the year the Sea- 
board came into existence, 
stage-coaches provided the only 
“rapid” transit on Broadway. 


‘A year later when a Broadway 


horse car line was proposed, a 
historian tells us ““—it awoke a 
horror in many minds that 
Broadway should be broken up 
and hampered with cars run- 
ning on rails which could not 
dodge with the marvelous skill 
that the stage drivers had ac- 
quired, but must keep rigidly 


to an undeviating course.” 

Few of us appreciate to what 
extent expansion has been the 
order for the past 50 years; 
expansion of rapid transit, ex- 
pansion of the city itself, ex- 
pansion of businessand banking. 

The Seaboard has been try- 
ing, we hope successfully, to 
keep a few jumps ahead, and 
to meet the expanding needs of 
expanding business with ser- 
vices as flexible as they are 
sound. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
with which is combined 


The Mercantile Trust Company 
Uptown Branch 
20 East 457TH STREET 
Near Madison Ave. 


Mercantile Branch 


115 Broapway 
At Cedar Street 


Main Office 
Broap anD Beaver Srreets 








Union Trust Opens Radio Station 


Timely Service of Cleveland’s Largest Bank Fills a Real Need in 
Community 


HE Union Trust Company of 
Cleveland has installed a radio 


broadcasting station which was 
put in operation in August. 

The new station is a 500-watt outfit 
of the very latest design which, under 
favorable conditions, has an effective 
radius of 500 miles. 

From 9.00 until 9.45 and from 10.00 
to 10.45, in the morning, and from 2.00 
to 2.45 and from 3.00 until 3.45 in the 
afternoon the new Union Trust Radio 
Broadcasting Station sends out full and 
authoritative information on the major 
movements in the stock and bond mar- 
ket, together with latest prices on farm 
and dairy products. Intervals between 
quotations are filled with the important 
financial news accumulating over the 
private wires of the Union Trust Com- 
pany. 

The new station brings not only to 


the city dweller who owns a receiving 
set, but to the farmer as well, up-to-the- 
minute information on the major move- 
ments of the financial world, together 
with the vital news of all the markets. 
It enables the farmer who does not him- 
self own a receiving outfit to call up his 
local bank, which has a receiving set, 
and obtain the very latest quotations on 
his farm and dairy products, insuring 
proper buying and selling upon the 
farmer’s part. It enables the city 
dweller within a radius of 500 miles 
from Cleveland to obtain the very latest 
news from the financial world. 

In effect, the station supplies practi- 
cally the entire Fourth Federal Reserve 
District with an up-to-the-minute four- 
times-a-day newspaper of the events of 
importance in the commercial and finan- 
cial world. 

Once a week, in the evening, from 


Newly installed radio station of the Union Trust Company of Cleveland 
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7.00 to 8.00, the very best entertainment 
program available in Cleveland is 
broadcasted. 

The new station renders a financial 
service literally broadcast over a radius 
of hundreds of miles and gives the 
banker in the smaller towns, his cus- 
tomers and all others using radio re- 
ceiving sets the very concrete advan- 
tages incident to the private wires and 
other unusual machinery peculiar to a 
large bank like The Union Trust. 

Lobby and window bulletins are sup- 
plied banks with receiving sets through- 
out the Fourth Federal Reserve. These 
bulletins are changed twice daily and 
contain quotations on the. more active 
stocks and bonds, with the latest move- 
ments in the money market, in addition 
to such financial and commercial news 
as may be of interest to the general 
public. 

It enables the bank customer in the 
hundreds of cities surrounding Cleve- 
land to be in four-times-a-day contact 
with the elaborate wire and information 


i 
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service at the command of The Union 
Trust Company and it makes Cleveland 
the pivot for the latest thing in banking 
service. 

No effort has been spared by The 
Union Trust Company in making their 
sending station one of the most com- 
plete in the country. It is the equal of 
any commercial sending station at the 
present time and every endeavor will 
be made to keep it up to date in the 
minutest particular, for the service 
which a bank can render its patrons is 
used comparatively little, but through 
the radio The Union Trust renders this 
service to thousands upon thousands of 
people throughout the entire Fourth 
Federal Reserve District, thus multi- 
plying the service of The Union Trust 
Company many hundreds times over, 
while at the same time attracting the 
ears of the central West toward Cleve- 
land and the progressive spirit of serv- 
ice for which Cleveland has always 
stood. 


Book Reviews 


Mopvern~ Business WRITING. By 
Charles Harvey Richmond. New 
York: The Century Company. 


In the first three chapters of this 
book the fundamental principles under- 
lying the selling appeal are discussed 
and analyzed step by step. Successive 
chapters take up with definite detail 
the various aspects of the selling appeal 
and the mechanics of successful business 
letters. Probably no work of a similar 
nature makes such a careful study of 
the psychology of business writing. 

Not only are advertisements and di- 
rect sales letters fully treated, but con- 
siderable attention is given to every-day 
routine letters of business, adjustment 
letters, collection letters, etc. In each 
case the idea is retained that the letter, 
although it may be a collection letter, is 
after all a sales letter. The application 


of the principles of the selling appeal 
to such letters is therefore shown. 


Wy 


THe FUNDAMENTALS oF SouND INVEsT- 
inc. By William J. Keary. Charles 
Wesley and Co.: New York. 


This pamphlet has been prepared 
with the idea of giving the investor 
some facts upon which the science of 
investing is founded. It is intended to 
teach the uninitiated some of the fun- 
damental principles that govern the in- 
vestment of money, such as distinction 
between investment, speculation and 
gambling, the difference between bonds 
and stocks, the characteristics and types 
of bonds and stocks, the functions of 
the banker and other points. It shows 
that the distinguishing features of an 
investment are stability in business, se- 
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curity of the principal and regular un- 
interrupted returns. The various fac- 
tors that combine to determine the rate 
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of return from investment, and how the 
yield is influenced by changing econ- 
omic conditions are explained. 


au 


Investment Bankers Association Convention 


HE eleventh annual convention of 

the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion is to be held at Del Monte, Cal., 
October 9-12. The California group 
have made extensive preparations for 
the entertainment of those who will at- 
tend. The convention delegates will be 
taken on a trip which will include many 
of the important points of interest in 
California. The tentative business pro- 
gram is given here: 


Monday, October 9 


9.30 a.m. Call to order. 

Address of welcome. 

President’s address, Howard F. Beebe, 
Harris, Forbes & Co., New York. 

Secretary’s report, Frederick R. Fenton, 
Fenton, Davis & Boyle, Chicago. 

Treasurer’s report, McPherson Browning, 
Detroit Trust Co., Detroit. . 

Report of Finance Committee, Joseph A. 
Rushton, Chairman, Babcock, Rushton & 
Co., Chicago. 

Report of Membership Committee, John 
G. Brogden, Chairman, Strother, Brogden 
& Co., Baltimore. 

Report of Railroad Securities Committee, 
Pierpont V. Davis, National City Co., New 
York. 

Report of Education Committee, Law- 
rence Chamberlain, Chairman, Lawrence 
Chamberlain & Co., Inc., New York. 

Report of Marine Securities Committee, 
E. G. Tillotson, Chairman, Tillotson & Wol- 
cott Co., Cleveland. 

Report of Municipal Securities Commit- 
tee, Lyman E. Wakefield, Chairman, Wells- 
Dickey Co., Minneapolis. 

1 p.m. Recess. 


Tuesday, October 10 


9.30 a.m. Convene. 

Municipal discussion. 

Report of Public Service Securities Com- 
mittee, John A. Prescott, Chairman, Pres- 
cott & Snider, Kansas City. 

Report of Real Estate Securities Com- 
mittee, Morris F. Fox, Chairman, Morris F. 
Fox & Co., Milwaukee. 


Report of Fraudulent Advertising Com- 
mittee, James C. Fenhagen, Chairman, 
Robert Garrett & Sons, Baltimore. 

Report of Publicity Committee, John W. 
MacGregor, Chairman, Glover & Mac- 
Gregor, Pittsburgh. 

Report of Irrigation Securities Commit- 
tee, J. W. Harrison, Anglo London Paris 
Co., San Francisco. 

Report of Foreign Securities Committee, 
Albert E. Wiggin, Chairman, Chase Securi- 
ties Corporation, New York. 

Report of Government Bond Committee, 
J. R. Edwards, Chairman, Fifth-Third Na- 
tional Bank, Cincinnati. 

1 p.m. Recess. 


Wednesday, October 11 


9.30 a. m. Convene. 

Report of Business Practice Committee, 
Wm. G. Baker, Jr., Chairman, Baker, Watts 
& Co., Baltimore. 

Report of Industrial Securities Commit- 
tee, Howard F. Hansell, Jr., Chairman, 
Redmond & Co., Philadelphia. 

California Water and Power Act. 

Report of Taxation Committee, Eugene 
i. ‘Thompson, Chairman, Crane, Parris & 
Co., Washington, D. C. 

1 p.m. Recess. 


Thursday, October 12 


9.30 a. m. 
Groups. 
Constitutional amendments. 


Convene. 
Election. 
President elect. 


1923 Convention invitations. 


1 p. m. Adjournment of convention. 


Friday, October 13 


As far as formal entertainment for the 
day in San Francisco is concerned, nothing 
has been planned by the California Commit- 
tee. Automobiles will be available for seeing 
San Francisco. Golf clubs will be open to 
those desiring cards. There will be a din- 
ner and “Jinx” for men in the evening at 
the Bohemian Club. 


On Sunday, October 8, there will be 
committee meetings and a meeting of 
the Board of Governors. 

















Broadcasting Service 


The First National Bank in St. Louis, the largest 
National Bank west of the Mississippi, enjoys the 
distinction of serving, with the highest degree of 
efficiency, correspondents and clients in every 


state in the Union. 


The thoroughly organized and completely equipped 
departments of this dominant institution, cover the 
entire field of bank service, and enable the First 
National to render an unusually dependable service 
to banks and bankers who are looking for and are 


entitled to such service. 


It is a pleasure to answer letters of inquiry 


BROADWAY—LOCUST—OLIVE 


RESOURCES EXCEED $135,000,000.00 
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Review of the Month 


The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 


66 HE outstanding feature of the 
month,” says the bulletin of 
the Federal Reserve Board, 

“has been the inherent soundness which 
the general business situation has mani- 
fested in the face of the difficulties 
which have been encountered. This has 
been shown by the continuance of ac- 
tivity at a relatively high level despite 
labor disturbances, in particular those 
in the coal and transportation indus- 
tries, and despite the fact that some re- 
cession of activity is normally to be ex- 
pected at this season of the year.” The 
bulletin continues: 


Prices of important commodities contin- 
ued their upward tendency during July, the 
index number of the Federal Reserve Board 
for that month being 165, or four points 
greater than the June figure. During Au- 
gust, however, conflicting tendencies in price 
movements were apparent. The excellent 
agricultural prospects provide an encour- 
aging outlook for the fall trade. Further- 
more, increase of demand for certain com- 
modities to compensate for restricted output 
or delay in placing orders owing to uncer- 
tainty, is also in prospect. Even so, busi- 
ness must necessarily proceed under handi- 
caps for some time to come, as a result of 
fuel shortage and transportation difficul- 
ties. 


STRENGTH OF UNDERLYING CONDITIONS 


“There has never,” says the current 
letter of the National City Bank, Chi- 
cago, “been a ‘strike year’ when the 
country has given so remarkable an ex- 
hibition of basic strength as the present 


situation discloses. This has been not- 
ably the case with the railroads entering 
Chicago. In the third week of August 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
showed an increase in the movement of 
all freight over the year before of 
seventeen per cent., the Illinois Central 
fifteen per cent., and the Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fe thirteen per cent.” 
The letter goes on to say: 


These gains were largely in merchandise 
and miscellaneous freight and emphasized 
the extraordinary showing made by the prin- 
cipal railroads in July, when a twenty-five 
per cent. increase in car loadings was re- 
ported over the same month of last year, 
reaching a volume very near the high record 
touched in August, 1920. It is remarkable 
that the roads were able to handle such a 
volume of business in view of the disturb- 
ance caused by the strike of shopmen, the 
tie-up of all anthracite mines and the seri- 
ous disorganization of the bituminous coal 
industry. Under the circumstances it is ap- 
parent that railroad equipment will be sub- 
jected to an extraordinary strain this au- 
tumn, as a consequence of the immense of- 
ferings of freight held up by the strikes 
and the largely increased buying power of 
the country usual in a year of great agri- 
cultural prosperity. 


THE CROP OUTLOOK 


“The brightest spot on the horizon,” 
says the Liberty Central Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis, in a recent letter, “is 
the crop outlook. Barring some catas- 
trophe, 1922 is destined to rank high in 
agricultural production. Of nineteen 
leading crops, the Government estimate 
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An indicator of the trend of business 


The above chart and the explanation which is here given are taken from SYSTEM, the maga- 


zine of business. 


The convergence of prices toward their old relationships—which is recorded when 


the lines in the shaded area tend to meet—signifies the returning of “par values” in the exchange 


of commodities. 


This development is essential to the highest degree of business activity. 


The price spread simply pictures graphically the “exchange levels’’ or price relationships at 


which the markets are receiving various typical lines of goods. 


When these “levels” are widely 


separated, the situation is basically out of adjustment and therefore abnormal—the price spread is 


wide. When these “‘levels’’ draw 


closer together, prices reflect a more equitable and a more 





normal basis for the exchange of goods, which is the basic fundamental for active business—the 
price spread is narrow. It is obvious that it makes little difference at what comparative level 
of prices the normal spread reappears; the only requirement is an equitable adjustment between 
prices. The shaded portion of the chart shows the spread as recorded by the changing price 
relationships or ‘‘exchange levels’’. The small chart summarizes this shaded portion. 

Since it records ‘‘spreads,’’ the lines in the chart do not trace the prices of specific commodities. 
The chart is therefore not to be confused with commodity index numbers, which involve averages 
of various prices or their percentage relations to a certain base. It is important to have a measure 
of the range of prices on both sides of an index number. Such a measure is given by this chart. 

The chart is an index to the spread of prices for 350 representative commodities. Percen- 
tages of 1913 average prices are arranged numerically and every thirtieth one plotted, omitting 


the lowest and the highest. 
of Labor Statistics. 


of August 1 suggests larger yields than 
last year in the case of fourteen. Twelve 
are expected to show better tetals than 
the five year average, 1916-1920, and 
for twelve the prospects have improved 
since July 1. So far, August weather 
conditions have been fairly good, and 
while some crops have suffered over 
limited areas, the general outlook has 
probably deteriorated little if at all”. 
The letter continues: 


The wheat crop is not unusually large, but 
is satisfactory. In the northwest it will be 
better than for several years. Another 
bumper yield of corn is very likely; the 
critical growing period is about over, and 
one more general rain will probably suffice 
to assure the outcome. Cotton prospects are 


The chart is based on wholesale prices compiled by the U. 8S. 


Bureau 


better than hoped for; dry weather has 
done some damage but has helped hold the 
boll weevil in check; the crop is now ex- 
pected to exceed 11,000,000 bales. Enormous 
yields of apples and peaches are practically 
certain, the outlook in the St. Louis dis- 
trict being especially good. Tobacco, po- 
tatoes and hay will be unusually large crops, 
while oats are making only a fair showing. 
In Missouri the agricultural outlook is 
very good; almost all crops promise well. 


ANNUAL COTTON REPORT 


“While it is not possible,” says the 
Interstate Trust and Banking Company, 
New Orleans, in an annual cotton re- 
port, “to estimate with anything like 
certainty the actual size of the cotton 
crop as early as September 1, owing to 








Where Business Concentrates 


St. Louis, the gateway and clearing house 
of a great fertile empire that is particu- 
larly her own, is entering intvu a new era 
of better business. 


Out-of-town banks will need now more 
than ever accurate and rapid banking 
service in such a trade center. Proper 
collection facilities and credit information 
from St. Louis will be valuable in your 
trade-building efforts. 
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The National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis, with 65 years’ experience; and 
capital, surplus and profits of over $15,- 
000,000, can best serve your needs for a 
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the fact that weather conditions during 
the harvesting period may materially 
add to, or take away from, the indicated 
yield on the date named, enough is gen- 
erally known at this period of the sea- 
son as to the prospects of the crop to 
permit a very fair guess as to the final 
outcome. Last season, for instance, 
nearly a million bales were added to 
the indicated crop of September 1 be- 
cause of the open season, coupled with 
the fact that the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had considerably 
underestimated the acreage under cul- 
tivation when it issued its official esti- 
mate on July 1”. The report says 
further: 


Despite the fact that the crop turned 
out somewhat better than was expected on 
September 1 last season, it was nevertheless 
the smallest yield for many years: only 
7,963,000 bales. As the consumption of 
American cotton during the season totaled 
12,804,000 bales, the whole of the crop, plus 
a very large portion of the surplus carried 
over at the beginning of the season, was con- 
sumed, leaving a comparatively small carry 


over at the close of the cotton year a month 
ago. 

EVERY INCENTIVE TO INCREASE ACREAGE 

\s the excess of consumption over produc- 
tion became apparent early in the se‘- 
son, prices for cotton advanced steadily, 
so that by the time it became necessary to 
plant the crop for 1922, there was every 
incentive to increase the acreage and, ac- 
cording to the Government’s estimate, there 
was more or less increase in all the states, 
although the principal gains were in the 
middle and western states and the smallest 
in the eastern or Atlantic coast states. 

Had the growing season been favorable, 
there would have been good reason to ex- 
pect a much larger crop than the previous 
season developed, and for a time it looked 
as if the states of Texas, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas would produce large enough 
yields to offset the poor progress of the 
crop in the middle and eastern states, due 
to excessive rainfall and the early activits 
of the boll weevils. 

While according to all the authorities the 
infestation by the boll weevil has been 
greater this year than ever before, its de- 
structiveness so far has been mainly in the 
area east of the Mississippi river, its ac- 
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ON SEPTEMBER 21, 1922 
THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


[ESTABLISHED 1784] 
WAS MERGED WITH 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE & TRUST CO. 


[ESTABLISHED 1830) 


UNDER THE NAME OF 


Bank of Hew York & Trust Co. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $15,500,000 
Aggregate Deposits Over $75,000,000 


Bigtie suitable arrangements can be made for accommodating in one build- 
ing all departments of the Bank of New York and Trust Co., the banking 
business heretofore transacted by The Bank of New York will continue to be 
carried on at No. 48 Wall Street, to be known as the “Banking Office” and the 
trust and banking business heretofore transacted by the New York Life Insurance 
& Trust Company will continue to be carried on at No. 52 Wall Street, to be 
known as the “Trust Office”. From September 21, 1922, however, new business 
of any kind may be taken up at either office of the Bank of New York & 
Trust Co. 

The entire personnel of both Institutions will be retained and the Company 
will be fully equipped to handle financial business of any kind on conservative 
and safe lines. 


OFFICERS 
Herbert L. Griggs, Chairman Board of Trustees 
Edwin G. Merrill, President 
Banking Office, 48 Wall Street Trust Office, 52 Wall Street 


L. F. Kiesewetter, Vice-President 
Joseph Andrews, Vice-President 
Robert E. Miller; Vice-President Zeger W. van Zelm, Vice-President 
Frederick C. Metz, Jr., Treasurer J. Louis van Zelm, Vice-President 
Arthur F. Albro, Assistant Treasurer John C. Vedder, Secretary 

George S. Butler, Assistant Treasurer 
George W. Garretson, Assistant Treasurer 
William J. Kenmore, Assistant Treasurer William B. Austin, Assistant Secretary 
F. William Ziegler, Assistant Treasurer Charles Eldredge, Assistant Secretary 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


Frederick W. Stevens, Elected 1872 Cc. D. Leverich, Elected 1876 
Stuyvesant Fish, Elected 1883 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Edmund L. Baylies Edward J. Hancy Frank C. Munson 
Nicholas Biddle Robert C. Hill Stephen P. Nash 
Joseph H. Choate, Jr. Eustis L. Hopkins Walter Wood Parsons 
Henry D. Cooper Samuel T. Hubbard John J. Riker 
Lincoln Cromwell Columbus O’D. Iselin W. Emlen Roosevelt 
William M. Cruikshank James B. Mabon Henry C. Swords 
Thomas Denny Alfred E. Marling Moses Taylor 
Cleveland H. Dodge William J. Matheson Edward M. Townsend 
Philip T. Dodge Edwin G. Merrill Howard Townsend 
Herbert L. Griggs Lewis Spencer Morris Paul Tuckerman 


Henry Parish, Vice-President 


Algernon J. Purdy, Assistant Secretary 


Earry in October, 1922, the Company contemplates opening a branch office 
at the corner of Madison Avenue and 63rd Street in a unique building recently 
erected for the purpose, under the management of 


Ernest H. Cook, Vice-President and Manager 
Ralph M. Johnson, Assistant Manager Owen H. Smith, Assistant Secretary 
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tivity in the western states having been 
kept down by dry and hot weather. 


AUGUST A BAD MONTH IN WEstT 


During the month of August the crop has 
deteriorated all over the belt, the prospects 
in the previously favored western states 
having been materially cut down by drought 
and excessive heat, while the middle and 
eastern states have suffered materially from 
weevil ravages. While the Government pub- 
lished a condition average for July 25 of 
70.8 per cent. of normal, indicating a crop 
of about eleven and a quarter million bales, 
it is confidently expected that its report due 
September 1 will show a condition of not 
over 58 with prospects of a crop a full 
million bales less than a month ago. 

The estimated yield in running bales by 
states based on returns from our private 
correspondents, and computed independently 
of the Government figures (exclusive of 
linters), is as follows: 


Bales 


Arkansas ................ 980,000 
Alabama ... acanconaenines oa ... 845,000 
Florida eaceehonentl ee me 25,000 
Georgia - oe .... 980,000 
Oklahoma covecen 850,000 
Louisiana ae ... 400,000 
Mississippi .. 960,000 
North Carolina .. 760,000 
South Carolina --- 690,000 
SO Ee ae 
Texas sroceecers-cecce Spt See OOO 
Other States $40,600 


Total .. 10,280,000 








SAVINGS ACCOUNTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


An average of more than one savings 
account for every family in the United 
States is indicated in partial data for 
the country compiled by the Savings 
Bank Division of the American Bankers 
Association, revealing over 26,600,000 
savings depositors in the sources of data 
covered. In addition, there are at least 
10,000,000 other owners of savings ac- 
counts of varied forms whose numbers 
cannot be reduced to definite figures. A 
statement from the association says: 


Complete data is practically impossible to 
obtain under present statistical conditions in 
regards to savings. But even with all 
figures lacking for the thousands of State- 
chartered banks which accept savings in 
Illinois, Missouri and twenty-three other 
states and the District of Columbia, and 
with only the mutual savings banks out of 
all the state banks and trust companies 
in Indiana, Ohio and New Jersey included, 
the number of savings accounts reported by 
the Federal and State supervisors of banks 
reached a total of 26,637,831 on June 30, 














For Every Bank’s 


New Business 
Manager 


“More Business for 
Your Bank” is a 
pocket-size Manual of 
Bank Development 
reflecting the study, 
experience, and up-to 
date information of 
this entire organiza- 
tion. 


It offers and explains 
our services, but 
nearly every para- 
graph is in itself a 
service to the new 
business executive of 
any bank or trust 
company. 


Copies on request 
e 
The 


Bankers Service 
Corporation 


19 and 21 Warren Street 


New York City 


























The Transfer of Securities Made Easy 


The transfer of securities by or for fiduciaries has 
become an intricate matter, requiring a knowledge of 
the statutes and decisions of every state. 


THE STOCK TRANSFER GUIDE 
AND SERVICE 


Authorized by the New York Stock 
Transfer Association 


Prepared and Maintained by The Corporation 
Trust Company 


gives you all the essential facts about each state—whether or not 
court orders or inheritance tax waivers are required, what forms 
must be executed and where to apply for them, what inheritance and 
stamp taxes must be paid, the uniform rules of practice of the New 
York Stock Transfer Association, etc. The matter under the various 
state headings has been revised by local attorneys, whose names are 
given, so that it has the aspect of local practice and experience. 


The New York Stock Transfer Association, under whose author- 


ity the Stock Transfer Guide and Service is issued, is composed of 
the banks, trust companies and corporations doing the largest 
amount of transfer work in the United States, and the rulings: and 
other data contained in the Service represent the experience of its 
members as to the best transfer procedure. 


Every financial institution maintaining a trust or transfer 
department and every attorney dealing with estate matters or pass- 
ing upon the validity of stock transfers, is in need of the complete, 
alwavs-up-to-date authoritative information given in the Stock 
Transfer Guide and Service. 





Write Today for Full Particulars 


The Corporation Trust Company 
37 Wall Street, New York City 
Affiliated with 
The Corporation Trust Company System 


BOSTON JERSEY CITY CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA 
ALBANY PORTLAND, ME. LOS ANGELES 
BUFFALO ST. LOUIS WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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big institution special- 
izes in remedial meas- 
ures to preserve for finan- 
cial interests their equities 
in industrial or mercantile 
ventures. 


It is equipped to investigate 
and temporarily” manage 
businesses requiring aid, 
and to effect mergers or 
other economic adjust- 
ments. 


BANKERS EQUITY, INC. 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


President 


GEORGE W. HERRON 


Vice-President 


F. G. TIMPERLEY 


Secretary and Treasurer 


ERNEST R. KEITER 
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1921, which is the only date for which the FORGERY LOSSES RUN TO MILLIONS 
statistics are available. The figures are as 


follows: 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS IN AMERICAN BANKS, 
JUNE 30, 1921 


Mutual savings banks (17 states)........ 

Other state banks (13 states) 

Trust companies (8 states) 

Private banks (New York vapieeie 4%, 

National banks (all states) ........... ..... be 
Total reported avennisinanninih "26,537, $31 


9,554,989 
6, — 237 


In addition there are millions of savings 
depositors in the non-reporting states above 
mentioned, which include not only the South 
with the exception of the Virginias, but 
also the great states between the Missis- 
sippi and the Rockies except Minnesota. 
Furthermore, there are perhaps three mil- 
lion owners of time certificates of deposit 
which are used in place of savings accounts 
in rural sections, also the half-million pa- 
trons of the postal savings system, five 
million members of building and loan as- 
sociations, and other millions who invest the 
proceeds of their thrift with life insurance, 
real estate mortgage and standard ’ indus- 
trial and other corporations. 

The total of savings deposits was re- 
cently reported by the Savings Bank Di- 
vision of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion as amounting on June 30, 1921, to $16,- 
618,595,000. 


The following article, taken from the 
New York Times, deals with the ques- 
tion of organized forgery in the United 
States, viewed from both sides of the 


fence. The Times brings out some very 
interesting side lights on this matter in 
an interview with Burgess Smith, form- 
er chief of the Bureau of Engraving. 
The article reads: 


The scores of signature protecting de- 
vices registered every year in the Patent 
Office in Washington and in the intensive 
study of the subject by scientific and secret 
service agencies of the Government and of 
banking institutions have failed to stop the 
depredations of the clever forger, according 
to Burgess Smith, for many years Chief of 
the Research Department of the United 
States Bureau of Engraving. Among Mr. 
Smith’s achievements while in office was the 
devising of the “washing machine” in which 
our currency was cleaned before the war. 
Since the war, Mr. Smith explains, the ma- 
chine is impracticable because of the poor 
quality of the paper in the paper bills now 
in circulation. 
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The Oldest Bank 


in America 


HARTERED by the Cont- 

nental Congress in 1781, the 
Bank of North America is the 
oldest bank in the country, the 
period of its existence spanning the 
entire history of the nation since the 
close of the War of Independence. 


Today with Capital of $2,000,- 
000, Surplus of $3,000,000, 
and Undivided Profits of $482,- 
664.26, this bank is better pre- 
pared than ever to fill its important 
place among the great financial 
institutions of the United States. 


President 
E. PUSEY PASSMORE 


Vice-President 
RICHARD S. McKINLEY 


Cashier 
E. S. KROMER 


Assistant Cashier 
WILLIAM J. MURPHY 


Assistant Cashier 
CHARLES M. PRINCE 


Assistant Cashier 
JOHN W. WHITING 


THE BANK OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


(NATIONAL BANK) 


PHILADELPHIA 








1922 


Se 























CHECK RAISERS BOLDER THAN EVER 


Check raisers, forgers and check thieves 
are today operating with a boldness never 
surpassed, and their depredations are cost- 
ing the public approximately $30,000,000 to 
$40,000,000 annually. Credit men’s associa- 
tions, banks and associations of banks are 
codperating with the local, state and na- 
tional Government authorities to halt the 
rapidly increasing crimes both by detection 
of organized bands and by the education of 
the public in the necessity for regarding 
checks, both blank and filled in, as actual 
currency, worth potentially to the skilled 
check manipulator the entire credit or pos- 
sible fortune of the signer. 

AVERAGE CHECK USER INVITES LOSS 

Check papers are today made to prevent 
mutilation, and check writing machines that 
shred the amount of the check in the very 
fibre of the paper are additional certain pro- 
tection, but the average check user is so 
careless both in handling and in filling in 
his checks that he invites the costly re- 
sults that are increasing by millions of dol- 
lars annually. 

Document paper of any kind is valuable 
and should be treated as such. In the Gov- 
ernment Bureau of Engraving, and in the 
laboratory of the paper manufacturing 
company with which I am now connected, 
all special paper, made from costly patterns, 
is printed under lock and key and all em- 
ployees are searched going and coming. We 
realize that a blank check with a signature 
that passes a storekeeper or the paying 
teller is money, and that a check carelessly 
written that permits a check manipulator to 
write additional letters or words to the 
amount line, offers an opportunity that is 
not liable to be resisted. 


FORGERS OPERATE IN TRAINED BANDS 


Check manipulating today is conducted by 
trained bands, who have first the penman, 
who is an expert; next the backer who fur- 
nishes bail when one of the band is arrested; 
third, the thieves, who steal checks when 
necessary from mail boxes and last, but not 
unimportant, the passers, who pass the check 
after it has been doctored. Check manipula- 
tion is an old game that has always at- 
tracted the aristocracy of crime. 

The making of currency and document 
paper to defeat these criminals is the result 
of generations of painstaking labor, using 
every aid of science. For instance, there is 
a paper that turns white and flashes out the 
word “void” if an attempt is made to alter 
it. That paper cannot be tampered with. 
But if the man who writes an amount, say 
“ten,” on that kind of paper, leaves suffi- 
cient margin before or after it, it can be- 
come “ten hundred” or “fifteen” or any 
other amount a clever penman can write in. 
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Alhambra, 
Alhambra Branch 
Carpinteria, 

Carpinteria Branch 
Catalina Island (Avalon) 
Catalina Island Branch Lindsay, 
Fresno Lindsay 

; Lompoc, 
Fidelity of Fresno 
Branch 
Glendale, 
Glendale Ave. Branch 
Brand Blvd. Branch 
Guadalupe, 
Guadalupe Branch’ 
Hanford, 
Hanford Branch 


Orcut 


Oxnard, 








On September 16, 1922 
The Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank 


BECAME 


PACIFIC-SOUTHWEST 223% BANK 


This change of name is made in order that the title under which this bank operates, 
together with its Branches in twenty-four California cities, may be properly Quaetigties 


rved. 
The “Pacific-Southwest” is a —_ which is generally recognized as representing a unified 
that part of California from Fresno south, as well as 
those western states which ae becoming more and more closely affiliated as an economic 


The activities of this empire tend to center in and around Los Angeles and the harbor 
district—its financial capital, its industrial center and its most important shipping point. 
The First National.-Bank of Los Angeles, the Pacific-Southwest Trust & Sa Savings Bank 
and the First Securities Company, under one ownership and one management, serve this 


BRANCHES IN OTHER CALIFORNIA CITIES 
Huntington Beach, 
Huntington Beach Branch 
Huntington Park, 
Huntington Park 
Branch 


Branch 


Lompoc Branch 
Long Beach, 

Long Beach Branch 
Los Alamos, 

Los Alamos Branch 


, 
Orcutt Branch 


First of Oxnard Branch 
TWENTY-FIVE LOS ANGELES BRANCHES 


HENRY M. ROBINSON, President. 


Pasadena, 
Union of Pasadena 
Branch 
Oak Knoll Branch 
Redlands, 
Redlands Branch 
San Pedro, 
Marine Branch 
Santa Barbara, 
Commercial of Santa 
Barbara Branch 
Santa Maria, 
Santa Maria Branch 
Tulare, 
Tulare Branch 
Visalia, . 
First of Visalia Branch 














PRECAUTIONS FOR THE CHECK USER 


Check-users—particularly the merchant, 
the professional man and the woman who 
carry their checks about, or leave them 
lying carelessly in drawers should remember 
to guard them as they would money. When 
a check is drawn, write so closely to the 
margin that no other word can be inserted, 
and after the written amount draw a heavy 
line that defies erasure. Never typewrite a 
check and whenever possible stamp the 
amount in the very fibre of check with one 
of the devices that shred the paper. Per- 
forations can be filled up. 


THREE STATES RECEIVE FOURTH OF 
U. 8S. INCOME 


Three states, New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, receive one-fourth 
of all income in the United States. 

Twelve Southern states, comprising 
more than twenty-one per cent. of the 
population, receive less than fifteen per 
cent. of the total income. 

On a per capita basis, the people of 
the Pacific states receive a higher aver- 
age income than those in any other re- 
gional group. 


These figures are taken from advance 
sheets of a report entitled “Distribu- 
tion of Income by States”, soon to be 
issued by the National Bureau of Econ- 
omic Research, Inc., from its headquar- 
ters in New York. 

This report will form the third 
volume of a series giving the finding of 
an exhaustive investigation of “Income 
in the United States”, upon which the 
staff, composed of Wesley C. Mitchell, 
Willford I. King, Frederick R, 
Macaulay and Oswald W. Knauth, has 
been engaged for more than two years. 
Figures show that: 


New York leads the states of the Union 
in both aggregate income and per capita 
income. The aggregate income received in 
New York in 1919 was $9,047,859,000, or 
more than one-eighth of the entire income 
in the United States. At the other end 
of the scale is Nevada with a total income 
of $65,791,000. 

Pennsylvania ranks second in aggregate 
income with almost six billion dollars and 
is followed by Illinois, Ohio, Massachusetts, 
California, Michigan and Texas, the last 
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with approximately two and one-half  bil- 
lion dollars. 


NATION WILE PER CAPITA INCOME IN 1919 


While per capita income in the United 
States as a whole in 1919 was $627, in the 
region embracing the Pacific states the aver- 
age was $796 and in the Middle Atlantic 
states it was $783. ‘These high figures are 
in striking contrast to per capita income 
of $463 in the South Central states and 
$364 in the East South Central states. 

The East North Central states, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, 
had an income of nearly fifteen billion dol- 
lars, which was twenty-two per cent. of the 
income of the country, while their popula- 
tion was just one-fifth of the nation’s. As 
a group, therefore, their average income 
of $684 was above that for the whole coun- 
Sry. 


NEW YORK LEADS IN PER CAPITA INCOMF LIST 


New York, which leads the list of per 
capita incomes with $874, is closely followed 
by Nevada, California, Delaware, Wyoming 
and Massachusetts, all with per capita in- 
come around $800. 

The average income of the gainfully em- 
ployed shows variations from the per capita 
income due to the wide differences in the 
character of the employment of the popula- 
tion of the various states. South Dakota and 
New York head the list with just over 
$2000, while at the other hand Alabama 
and Mississippi are both under $900. In 
the East North Central States the average 
incomes of the gainfully employed ranged 
as follows: Ohio, $1725; Indiana, $1524; 
Illinois, $1889; Michigan, $1752; Wisconsin, 
$1473. 


WIDE VARIATIONS IN FARMER'S INCOME 


The wide variations in the incomes of 
farmers are well known, but how wide these 
differences are may be a surprise. Farmers 
in the Pacific states in 1919 had an average 
income of over $2800; in the West North 
Central states their average was $2300. 
These figures may be contrasted with the 
average of $1160 for the farmers in New 
England, $1340 in the South Atlantic states 
and less than a thousand in the East Central 
states. 

The highest average income of farmers 
is found in California with $3485, and the 
lowest in certain Southern and New Eng- 
land states, where it was less than $1000. 


INCOME IN SOUTH LARGELY DERIVED 
FROM FARMING 


The total income of the South is largely 
derived from farming. The South Atlantic 
states draw about one-fourth of their in- 
come from this source; and the South Cen- 


tral states about one-third. The only other 
group of states that is equally dependent on 
farming is the West North Central states, 
which drew about one-third of their income 
from this source. In contrast with these 
states New England and the Middle states 
draw less than four per cent. of their in- 
come from agriculture. 


These facts are shown in detail in the 
report on “Distribution of Income by 
States”, which is especially designed to 
meet the needs of many investigators 
who are concerned with the comparative 
capacity of the various states to bear 
increased taxes, to buy goods of various 
sorts, to absorb securities, etc. It also 
undertakes to analyze the relative im- 
portance of agriculture in the different 
sections of the country. 

Income as defined in this report is 
the money value of all the goods and 
services produced during the year. The 
sources on which the estimates are based 
are the Income Tax Reports, Census 
Reports, wages data, reports of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and statements 
of corporations. 


THE DEMAND FOR AUTOMOBILES 


“One of the phenomenal develop- 
ments in the revival of business which 
has been proceeding during the present 
year,” says the Bache Review, of J. 
S. Bache & Co.. New York, is the 
long leap ahead of output in the auto- 
mobile industry. Recently, reduction in 
some motor prices has stimulated sales, 
but has not greatly reduced earnings. 
by reason of the larger production. The 
cut was intended to speed up sales. Not 
all manufacturers joined in the price 
reduction, and those who did not, re- 
port practically no falling off in their 
sales. The Review says further: 


July is usually a month of seasonal de- 
cline in output, but production this year 
exceeded that of July, 1921, by thirty-nine 
per cent., and that of July, 1920, by twenty 
per cent. This July output constituted the 
record figure in automobile production for 
the month of July, but, further than that, 
only two other months (May and June of 
this present year) have, in the history of 
the industry, shown a greater output. 

This, it seems, is the very antithesis of 
what might be expected to happen if times 
were hard. To date, the railroad and coal 
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strikes have had little or no effect upon the 
automobile business. A long continuation, 
which is doubtful, would, however, affect 
production—but not the demand. 


1S THERE A SATURATION POINT? 


In the earlier years when automobile buy- 
ing was pounding along at a great rate, 
there were quite a number of wise people 
who pointed out warningly tnat at the rate 
at which automobiles were being bought, 
there would some time, perhaps soon, come 
about a situation when the world would be 
so full of automobiles that no more could be 
sold. This was confidently predicted. The 
term “saturation point” was adopted in au- 
tomobile literature and has been used for 
years. It is, however, misleading. Most 
people take it to mean that period when, 
having reached the peak of production, cars 
are being built only to replace those already 
in use. ‘This, in itself, is also misleading, 
as we can never reach such a truly balanced 
condition. ‘There will always be new buyers 

that is, buyers who have never before 
owned a motor car. 


RAISING THE STANDARD OF LIVING 


“In demanding a wage adequate for 
a ‘comfortable’ standard of living,” says 
the current letter of the American Ex- 
change National Bank, New York, 
“labor is setting capital a bad example 
and is displaying suicidal ignorance of 
the workings of the system under which 
we live. In the conventional economic 
classifications there are three factors 
which contribute to production: land, 
labor and capital. As the distinction 
between land and capital is more po- 
litical than economic, we are justified 
in saying that there are two factors in 
production—capital and labor—capital 
being divided into fixed and fluid, and 
labor consisting of every man, woman 
and child who contributes a thought or 
a backstrain toward production”. The 
letter continues: 


Under free conditions, that is, under the 
operations of the law of supply and demand, 
the respective shares of labor and capital 
in their joint product are increased or de- 
creased, in a general sense, as the supply 
of either decreases or increases. In other 
words, as applied to “fixed capital”—land, 
machines, tools—an increase in the supply of 
labor beyond the demand results in a de- 
crease in labor’s share in the product. In 
the same way, on the other hand, as applied 
to the existing supply of labor, an increase 
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in the supply of capital, either fluid or fixed, 
results in a decrease in capital’s share in the 
product. The changes occur simply as a re- 
sult of more than the market wants, of one 
or the other factor, appearing and offering 
their services. If the applicant for work, be 
he either capital or labor, must have em- 
ployment, he must take what the market 
offers——that is, what other applicants be- 
longing to his own group are willing to 
take. 


WHAT HAPPENS WHEN LABOR AND CAPITAL 
REFUSE TO WORK 


If either all labor or all capital combines 
and refuses to work until paid a comfort- 
able wage, or a living wage, the need of 
labor for capital or of capital for labor may 
force the acceptance of the terms demanded 
by the monopolists, in which case the opera- 
tion of the law of supply and demand is 
suspended and a new method for determin- 
ing the share of each factor in the product 
of industry is introduced. On the face of 
the statement it appears that in practical 
life no such situation could arise, mainly for 
the reason that neither factor in production 
could afford to have production totally sus- 
pended, and therefore the monopolists 
would not be in a position to put their de- 
mands into effect. That is, of course, sound 
reasoning, but we do not always act on 
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sound reasoning, and we know that as a 
matter of fact the “general strike” has fre- 
quently been proposed and even put into 
limited operation. 


SOME LABOR GROUPS CAN USE MONOPOLISTIC 
METHODS 


However, owing to the fact that all labor 
is not alike, that there are degrees of skill 
and special kinds of labor, the members of 
a given group of specially trained labor have 
it in their power to use the monopolistic 
method of bargaining and to force conces- 
sions from the capital employed in the same 
field as long as that capital is either dis- 
posed to or finds it profitable to make them. 
In this case, of course, the capital directly 
concerned loses nothing, since it merely 
takes out of the consumer of its product the 
extra share it gives its labor. In its fluid 
form, the form in which it is most effective 
in increasing or decreasing its share of the 
joint product of industry, capital is all 
alike, except, of course, that some capital is 
more inclined to take risks than other capi- 
tal. As a general proposition, however, a 
dollar in one place is like a dollar in another, 
and, what is more, a dollar can move from 
one place to another as fast as lightning— 
that is, as fast as it can be sent by telegraph 
or cable. 
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WILLIAM A. NASH 


William Alexander Nash, dean of New 
York bankers, died suddenly at his home, 
410 Park avenue, on August 30, from 
apoplexy. Although he was eighty-two years 
old, Mr. Nash up to the time of his death 
had been active in banking affairs and par- 
ticularly in those of the Corn Exchange 
Bank, New York, of which he was chairman 
of the board of directors. He had returned 
from Saranac Lake after a fortnight’s va- 
cation and seemed to be in the best of 
health. 

Mr. Nash was for more than half a 
century one of the big figures in the bank- 
ing world. He was only fifteen years old 
when he became a junior clerk in the Corn 
Exchange Bank in 1855, then in a small 
brick building at William and Beaver 
streets. The history of his career is very 
largely the history of banking in New York 
since Civil War days. 

He was born at Hudson, N. Y., on Jan- 
uary 18, 1840. His brief school days were 
in the public schools in Brooklyn. For five 
years he was a clerk and messenger in the 
Corn Exchange Bank, then he left to go to 
the Oriental Bank, returning after three 
years to the Corn Exchange Bank as re- 
ceiving teller. In 1864 he became paying 
teller, in 1872 cashier and in 1888 president 
of the Corn Exchange. 

As a banker Mr. Nash was perhaps best 
known as the father of the branch bank 
plan. The Corn Exchange was the first in- 
stitution to establish branches after a new 
law was passed to permit them. In 1894 
the new Corn Exchange Building at Beaver 
and William streets was completed. The 
Astor Place and the Hudson River Banks 
were merged with the Corn Exchange and 
opened as branches. The Corn Exchange 
Bank now has forty-three branches in the 
city. 

Mr. Nash was also conspicuous in con- 
nection with the Clearing House Associa- 
tion. He first became prominent in the as- 

ciation as a member of the Loan Com- 
tnittee in the panic of 1893. 

Since 1891 Mr. Nash was one of the con- 
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trolling spirits of the Clearing House. He 
was its president in 1895-96. With J. Ed- 
ward Simmons and Frederick D. Tappan 
he bought the land and directed the build- 
ing of the new Clearing House. 

In the 1907 financial flurry Mr. Nash 
again became prominent as chairman of the 
Clearing House Committee, which had al- 
most absolute power not only in the man- 
agement of the Clearing House but in pass- 
ing upon the qualifications of member banks 
and their suspension. He was referred to 
by associates in 1907 as “the balance wheel 
of the banking situation”. 

In 1910 he retired from the presidency 
of the Corn Exchange Bank and became 
chairman of the board. He continued his 
activities in its affairs throughout his life, 
going to business every day. 

Mr. Nash was president of the Clearing 
House Building Company and the Corn 
Exchange Safe Deposit Company, and sec- 
ond vice-president and a trustee of the Bow- 
ery Savings Bank. He was also a director 
in the following institutions: Pittsburgh 
Steel Company, Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Lloyd’s Plate Glass Company, the In- 
ternational Elevating Company, and the 
Queen Insurance Company of America. He 
was a trustee of the American Surety Com- 
pany, the New York Produce Exchange 
Safe Deposit and Storage Company and the 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company. He 
was also a director of several clubs and 
trustee of Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

His clubs included the Union League, the 
Metropolitan, the New York Athletic, Ham- 
ilton and Republican. 


NEW AMSTERDAM TRUST COMPANY 
GETS CHARTER 


A $2,000,000 trust company is being or- 
ganized by George ©. Van Tuyl, Jr., form- 
erly Superintendent of Banking of the State 
of New York and now a director in several 
prominent banking corporations. It will be 
known as the New Amsterdam Trust Com- 
pany and will have offices at 26 Broad street, 
a space formerly occupied by the New York 
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Kings County Trust Company 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $2,500,000 Undivided Profits $515,000 


OFFICERS 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 


ACCOUNTS INVITED. 


ENA 


Trust Company. The new banking institu- 
tion will probably be in operation before 
January 1, 1923. 

The bank will have a capital of $1,000,- 





OSCAR E. DOOLY 


Vice-president Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank, New York 


Mr. Dooly began his banking career twenty- 
seven years ago, when he entered the employ 
of the Farmers and Merchants Bank at Law- 
renceville, Georgia. His entire early life was 
spent in the banking development of his home 
state. In 1900 he went to Macon and became 
cashier of the Home Savings Bank, shortly 
afterward joining the American National Bank. 
He served as vice-president of the Continental 
Trust Company, Macon, until 1911. He was 
vice-president of the Fourth National Bank of 
Jacksonville, Florida, for a short time, after 
which he became associated with the Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
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HOWARD D. JOOST Assistant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
BROWER, BROWER & BROWER, Counsel 
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000 and a surplus of $1,000,000, and its 
stock has been practically all taken up by 
prominent financial interests at $210 per 
share. Among the capitalists who probably 
will be represented on the board of directors 
of the new institution, either directly or in- 
directly, will be William H. Childs, C. E. 
Danforth, Amos L. Beatie, Charles H. 
Englis, Jules M. Fleischman, Frank A. Dud- 
ley, J. Francis Day, William D. Loucks, 
L. H. Gothoefer, F. C. Furlow, Robert Law, 
Jr., Americus J. Leonard, Marcus Loew, 
F. W. La France, David H. Luke, Mason 
B. Starring, Thomas S. Watson, S. O. 
Vander Poel, Arthur Ronald, Jasper A. 
Campbell, W. H. Mahony and De Loer W. 
Cooke. 

Mr. Van Tuyl will be president and will 
have general charge of the company’s ac- 
tivities. Mr. Van Tuyl is a director of the 
Metropolitan Trust Company of New York. 
He also is vice-president and a director of 
the Albany Trust Company, a director of 
the Bank of the United States and of the 
Utica Trust and Deposit Company of Utica, 
N. Y. He is a director and interested in the 
following corporations and institutions: Al- 
abama, Tennessee & Northern Railway Com- 
pany, American and British Manufacturing 
Company, American and British Securities 
Company, American Purchasing Company, 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, Car- 
tier, Inc., Central Savings Bank of New 
York, Continental Guaranty Company, Kin- 
caid & Co., Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
United Hotels Company of America and the 
U. S. Indemnity Company. 

The institution will conduct a general 
banking business, and according to members 
of the proposed directorate will not special- 
ize in any particular line. Those engaged in 
its formation have ambitious plans for the 
company and expect to develop it along 
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WILLIAM E. LAKE 
Vice-president Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank, New York 


Mr. Lake has been associated with the bank 
for a number of years, having gone to the in- 
stitution at the time of its merger with the 
National Copper Bank in 1910. He was for 
a number of years credit manager, anil is 4 
recognized credit authority of unusual ebility 
Mr. Lake is among the youn sest vice-presidents 
of the New York banking fraternity. 


conservative lines into one of the leading 
institutions of the financial district. 


APPOINTED TRUST OFFICER 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK 


The Chemical National Bank of New York 
announces the appointment of Ernest J. 
Waterman as trust officer succeeding Edwin 
Gibbs, who resigned to become associated 
with the banking firm of Lehman Bros., New 
York. Stephen LL. Jenkinson was named 
issistant trust officer. 

Mr. Waterman was formerly assistant 

ust officer of the Chemical Bank and served 

trust officer of the Citizens National Bank 
fore that bank was consolidated with the 
Chemical. Prior to that time he was trust 
icer of the Brattleboro Trust Co., Brattle- 
‘ro, Vermont. He graduated from Middle- 


HIS BANK offers com- 

plete facilities for the 
transaction of every kind 
of banking business. 


Collections made promptly and 
on favorable terms on every 


part of the world 


Foreign Exchange Bought 
and Sold 


Commercial and Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


Correspondence and 
inquiries invited 


Capital - $3,000,000 
Surplus and 
Profits - 8,300,000 


E. F. SHANBACKER 
President 
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to) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N. Y 


J. A. HOPPER G.S. ANDREWS, Jr. R. F. BROWN H. C. OTTIWELL B. F. YATES 


Vice-president 


Vice-president Secretary 


Assistant’secretary Assistant treasurer 


NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS OF THE UNITED STATES MORTGAGE AND TRUST COMPANY, N. Y. 


bury College and shortly after was admitted 
to the bar in Vermont. 

The trust department of the Chemical was 
created in September, 1919, since which time 
it has expanded very rapidly. 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE AND 
TRUST COMPANY 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company, New York, held August 25, John 
A. Hopper was elected vice-president in 
charge of the new Madison avenue branch; 
Charles S. Andrews, Jr., was elected vice- 
president in charge of the Seventy-third 
street branch; Robert F. Brown was elected 
secretary to succeed Mr. Hopper; H. C. 
Ottiwell was elected an assistant secretary, 
and Blinn F. Yates was elected an assistant 
treasurer. 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON 


Percy H. Johnston, president of the Chem- 
ical National Bank of New York, has been 
elected a director of the New York Life In- 
surance Company. 


JOHN J. LEWIS IN BUSINESS 
FOR HIMSELF 


John J. Lewis, vice-president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, who has 
been prominent in the affairs of that insti- 
tution, particularly in its dealings abroad, 
has resigned. ‘The resignation has been ac- 
cepted by the directors and now is effective. 
Mr. Lewis plans to engage in business on 
his own account. 

He had been a vice-president of the Guar- 


anty ‘Trust Company since 1916, working his 
way up through various offices in the insti- 
tution, first as receiving teller, then as as- 
sistant chief clerk, chief clerk, assistant sec- 
retary, from which place he was promoted, 
on December 11, 1916, to the vice-presidency. 
He was then but thirty-five years old and 
one of the youngest vice-presidents in 
charge of large affairs in Wall Street. Mr. 
Lewis started his banking career when but 
fifteen years old, as an office boy with the 
old State Trust Company. 


JOHN A. STEWART CELEBRATES 
HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 

A resolution extending congratulations to 
John A. Stewart on the one hundredth anni- 
versary of his birth was adopted by the Gov- 
erning Committee of the New York Stock 
Exchange on August 23. Mr. Stewart, who 
is chairman of the board of the United 
States Trust Company of New York, cele- 
brated his hundredth birthday on August 26. 
Mr. Stewart is the only survivor of the 
original board of trustees of the trust com- 
pany, which included among its members 
Peter Cooper, John Jacob Astor, Joseph 
Lawrence, John J. Phelps, John J. Cisco, 
William E. Dodge, Royal Phelps and Wil- 
liam H. Macy. Mr. Stewart became secre- 
tary of the company with its organization 
in 1853 and in 1865 succeeded Joseph Law- 
rence as president, retaining that office until 
1902, when Lyman J. Gage became president 
and Mr. Stewart was chosen chairman of the 
board. Three years later Mr. Gage was suc- 
ceeded by Edward W. Sheldon, present head 
of the company. 
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Modern Banking Partitions 


Screens and Cashiers’ Cages 


Made to Suit All Conditions 
Quickly Erected — Readily Altered — Easily Moved 


An Economical Investment 
Durable — Attractive — Convenient 





Made by the Mile 


Copyrighted 


Sold by the Foot 








Prompt Attention Given to All Inquiries 
Estimates Cheerfully Furnished 


MOUNT AND ROBERTSON, INC. 
41 Beaver Street, New York City 


Phone Broad 1957 





WARREN B. NASH 


Warren B. Nash, a son of the late Wil- 
liam A. Nash, formerly chairman of the 
board of directors of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank, New York, has been elected 
a member of the board of directors of that 
institution. 


FREDERICK C. SIGGELKOW 


Frederick C. Siggelkow, formerly with 
the Equitable Trust Company of New York, 
has joined the bond department of Foster 
& Co. 


CHELSEA EXCHANGE BANK 


Control of the Chelsea Exchange Bank of 
New York has been acquired by a syndicate 
headed by Herbert DuPuy, Edward S. Roth- 
child and Lamar Hardy, it was announced 
recently. At a meeting of the directors of the 
bank Mr. Rothchild, who for many years 
was president of the Public National Bank 
and now is chairman of its board, was 
elected president of the Chelsea Exchange 
Bank. Mr. Rothchild is retiring from the 
chairmanship of the board of the Public 
National Bank, to devote his entire atten- 
tion to the new work. 


Herbert DuPuy, formerly chairman of the 
Crucible Steel Company, was chosen chair- 
man of the directors of the Chelsea Ex- 
change Bank, and Lamar Hardy, former 
corporation counsel, was named a director 
and counsel for the bank. 

The Chelsea has its main office at 266 
West Thirty-fourth street and branches at 
Forty-eighth street and Broadway and One 
Hundred Thirty-fifth street and Seventh 
avenue. The new officials of the bank au- 
thorized the statement that the establish- 
ment of new branches is under contempla- 
tion. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
ANNOUNCES APPOINTMENT 


Clarence B. Tailby has been appointed 
manager of the foreign department of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York. 
He came to the bank in 1920 from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. 


ROY M. MUILLFORD 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York announces the appointment of Roy M. 
Mulford to be assistant vice-president of the 
Company. 
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The Corporation Manual 


Twenty-third Edition 





Revised to January 1, 1922 
A systematic arrangement of the statutes affect- 

ing both foreign and domestic business cor- 
porations in all states. 

The Uniform Stock Transfer Act. 

The Blue Sky Laws. 

The Anti-Trust Laws. 

Forms and Precedents. 


United States Corporation Company 


65 Cedar Street, New York 





MERGED BANK DECLARES 


DIVIDEND 


The Bank of New York and Trust Com- 
pany has declared an initial quarterly divi- 
dend of five per cent., under the new con- 
solidation, payable October 16, to stock of 
record October 10. 

The Bank of New York has been paying 
regular dividends amounting to twenty per 
cent. and extra dividends at the rate of six 


per cent. on $2,000,000 of capital stock, 


while the New York Life Insurance and 
Trust Company last year paid $30 a share 
on $1,000,000 capital stock. 


S. G. BAYNE 


S. G. Bayne, chairman of the board of 
the Seaboard National Bank, New York, 
has been elected president of the New York 
Produce Exchange Safe Deposit and Storage 
Company, to succeed the late William A. 
Nash. Mr. Bayne has been an active offi- 
cial of this company for over a quarter of 
a century. 


GEORGE W. HILL 


George W. Hill, vice-president of the 
American Tobacco Co., has been elected a 
director of the Seaboard National Bank, 
New York. 


FRANK K. HOUSTON ON TRIP 
TO EUROPE 

Frank K. Houston, vice-president of the 
Chemical National Bank of New York, was 
in Europe for a five weeks’ trip combining 
business and pleasure. He expected to re- 
turn September 28 in time for the conven- 
tion of the American Bankers Association. 


NELSON J. H. EDGE RETIRES 


The resignation of Nelson J. H. Edge, 
eighty-three years old, as president of the 
Hudson County National Bank, Jersey City, 
was announced recently. Mr. Edge has been 
president of the bank for seven years and 
was for fifteen years its cashier. Prior to 
this he was for sixteen years cashier of 
the Bank of New Amsterdam in Manhattan. 

He is a charter member of the Jersey 
City Lincoln Association and voted for Lin- 
coln in Lincoln’s first campaign for Presi- 
dent. He is retiring from active business. 


BANK TO SPECIALIZE IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


The Bank of Central and South America, 
Inc., of 44 Pine street, New York, an- 
nounces that it has acquired from the Mer- 
cantile Bank of Americas, Inc., its entire in- 
terest in the National Bank of Nicaragua, 


R. F. LOREE 
President Bank of Central and South America, Inc. 


Inc., Banco Mercantil de Costa Rica, Banco 
Mercantil Americano del Peru, Banco Mer- 
cantil Americano de Caracas and Banco 
Mercantil Americano de Colombia. 

The Bank of Central and South America, 
Inc., recently organized with a paid in capi- 
tal of $5,000,000 and a surplus of $2,500,000 
is fully equipped to handle all kinds of 
banking transactions and will devote its re- 
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sources and energies to developing more ex- 
tensive commercial and banking relations 
between the United States and the countries 
in which it is represented. 

Officers of the bank are: R. F. Loree, 
president; F. C. Harding, vice-president; 
R. Hansl, vice-president and secretary; P. 
Tillinghast, assistant manager and assistant 
secretary; J. Bloom, treasurer; Colin S. 


F. C. HARDING 


Vice-president Bank of Central and South 
America, Inc. 


Macdonald, assistant treasurer; William 
Todd, assistant secretary. 

The directors are: M. Anderson of J. P. 
Morgan & Co.; James Brown, Brown 
Brothers & Co.; W. Palen Conway, Guar- 
anty Trust Company; Walter E. Frew, 
Corn Exchange Bank; R. F. Loree; Henry 
F. McCreery, Hard & Rand, Inc., Gates W. 
McGarrah, Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank; John McHugh, Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank; Maurice A. Oudin, Interna- 
tional General Electric Company; William 
C. Potter, Guaranty Trust Company; J. 
Louis Schaefer, W. R. Grace & Co.; Sieg- 
fried Stern, Columbia Trust Company; E. 
R. Stettinius of J. P. Morgan & Co., and 
\lbert Strauss of J. and W. Seligman & 


A. 


Bank of Central and South America, Inc., 
44 Pine Street, New York 


The following comment was made by the 
bank’s announcement, about its chief execu- 
tives: 

“Mr. Loree was first employed by the 
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Modern new home of the First National Bank of Jersey City, N. J. 


1864 — SERVICE — 1922 


OR fifty-eight years the First National Bank of Jersey City 
has striven continuously for the attainment of the highest 


ideals in banking SERVICE. 


Public appreciation constantly increased the demands 
made on this institution until it became necessary to greatly in- 
crease facilities. 


This new building, the last word in bank construction, 
provides these additional facilities so that a still broader and 
more efficient banking service will be rendered. 


The First National Bank of Jersey City 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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Farmers Loan and Trust Company, New 
York, and in 1914 became connected with 
the Guaranty Trust Company. In 1918 he 
became Financial Adviser to Oscar T. 
Crosby, chairman of the Inter-Allied Coun- 
cil for War Purchases and Finance, and 
assistant Secretary of the Treasury. Re- 
turning to the Guaranty Trust Company’s 
New York office in 1919, he became as- 
sistant secretary and then manager of 
their foreign department. In the spring 
of 1921 he was made vice-president of the 
Mercantile Bank of the Americas, Inc. 

Mr. Harding, an Englishman by birth, 
was for many years associated with the 
Anglo-South American Bank, having man- 
aged several of its branches in South Ameri- 
ca and having been connected with its New 
York office for fourteen years. 

Mr. Hansl was formerly associated with 
the law office of White & Case. During 1915 
and 1916 he was engaged on behalf of that 
firm upon legal work for the export depart- 
ment of J. P. Morgan & Co. In 1916 he 
became directly connected with the export 
department, and since that has represented 
J. P. Morgan & Co., in various financial 
matters both here and abroad. 

The statement of the bank as of Septem- 
ber 9, 1922, is as follows: 


ASSETS 


Cash and U. S. Treasury certificates $3,419,498.91 
Due from foreign banks . 412,057.87 
Accrued interest and accounts re- 

ceivable ......... , ‘ 270,753.90 
Stock of affiliated banks .................... 1,936,485.48 
Due from branches and affiliated 

banks 
se oon 10,000.00 
FUrMitBrTe OE NMECUTCD ...0000...-ceccesecssncce 


$8,429,573.36 
LIABILITIES 


Due to customers 

Due to foreign banks ............... 

Accrued interest payable 

Due to agencies and _ affiliated 
banks .... eccccscene «690, 901.48 

Miscellaneous . 432,666.48 

Letters of credit “ ,185. 

Capital me .. 5,000,000.00 

Surplus 2,500,000.00 

Individed profits . panies eucunnee 2,649.35 


$8, 429,573.36 
ALFRED C. BOSSOM IN EUROPE 


Alfred C. Bossom, New York architect, 
left recently for Scotland where he will be 
for a short time the guest of the Forty- 
Second Highlanders at their headquarters 
in Perth. He will present the regiment with 
. record of the work of restoration at Fort 
Ticonderoga where the Royal Highlanders, 
or Black Watch, covered themselves with 
clory in 1758, for which work Mr. Bossom 
was the architect. 


While abroad, Mr. Bossom is going to in- 
vite, on behalf of the Architectural League 
of New York, the Royal Institute of Brit- 
ish Architects to send an exhibition of draw- 
ings here for the League’s annual exhibition, 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 
New York architect who left recently for Scotland 


which takes place early in 1923. Mr. How- 
ard Greenley, president of the League, has 
just returned from France where he gave a 
similar invitation to the French architects. 

Also while in London, Mr. Bossom has 
been invited to judge the drawings submit- 
ted in a competition for a large commercial 
building there for which a gold medal is to 
be awarded. 


NEW YORK BANKS FORMALLY 
CONSOLIDATED 


Formal consolidation of two of the oldest 
banking institutions in the United States 
was consummated when the Bank of New 
York, founded by Alexander Hamilton, and 
the New York Life Insurance and Trust 
Company were merged under che name of 
“Bank of New York and Trust Company”. 

The consolidated company begins business 
with a capital of $4,000,000, surplus and un- 
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C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


Are Showing the 
Extreme Styles of the Season 
as well as 
More Conservative Models 
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Draped Wraps, 
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126 West 42nd Street New York 
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divided profits in excess of $11,500,000 and 
aggregate deposits in excess of $75,000,000, 
making it an institution that immediately 
takes a position well up in the ranks of the 
banks of the greater city, with its working 
capital unusually large in proportion to its 
deposits. 

Edwin G. Merrill, president of the New 
York Life Insurance and Trust Company, 
is president of the consolidated institution, 
while Herbert L. Griggs, president of the 
Bank of New York, has been made chair- 
man of the board of trustees. 

The board of trustees, made up largely of 
members of the boards of the two institu- 
tions which have consolidated, consists of 
men of high standing in the financial and 
business community. The perscnnel of the 
board follows: 

Edmund J. Baylies, Nicholas Biddle, Jo- 
seph H. Choate, Jr., Henry D. Cooper, Lin- 
coln Cromwell, William M. Cruikshank, 
Thomas Denny, Cleveland H. Dodge, Philip 
T. Dodge, Edward J. Hancy, Robert C. Hill, 
Eustis I.. Hopkins, Samuel T. Hubbard, 
Columbus O’D. Iselin, James B. Mabon, Al- 
fred E. Marling, William J. Matheson, Ed- 
win G. Merrill, Lewis Spencer Morris, 
Frank C. Munson, Stephen P. Nash, Walter 
Wood Parsons, John J. Riker, W. Emlen 
Roosevelt, Henry C. Swords, Moses ‘Taylor, 
Edward M. Townsend, Howard Townsend, 
and Paul Tuckerman. 

Frederic W. Stevens, Charles D. Lev- 
erich, and Stuyvesant Fish, the oldest 
trustees of the two institutions in point of 
service, have been made honorary trustees. 

The executive committee consists of 
Messrs. Cooper, Cromwell, Dodge, Hancy, 
"Hill, Hopkins, Hubbard, Iselin, Mabon, 
Parsons, Tuckerman Howard ‘Town- 
send. 

In addition to the executive committee, a 
special committee on trusts has been ap- 
pointed, consisting of Messrs. Iselin, Tuck- 
erman, Cromwell, Hancy and Howard Town- 
send, who have acted in this capacity for 
many years for the New York Life In- 
surance and Trust Company. 

Until suitable arrangements can be made 
for accommodating in one office tne business 
of the two institutions, the banking busi- 
ness heretofore transacted by the Bank of 
New York is to continue to be carried on 
at 48 Wall street, which will be known 
as the “Banking Office”, and the trust and 
banking business heretofore transacted by 
the New York Life Insurance and Trust 
Company is to continue to be carried on at 


and 
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52 Wall street, to be known as the “Trust 
Office”. The entire personnel of both com- 
panies has been retained in the consolida- 
tion of the two banks. Early next month a 
branch office of the new Bank of New York 
and Trust Company is to be opened at the 
corner of Madison avenue and Sixty-third 
street, under the management of Ernest H. 
Cook, vice-president and manager, Ralph M. 
Johnson, assistant manager, and Owen H. 
Smith, assistant secretary. 

With the advent of the Bank of New York 
and Trust Company, two of the country’s 
oldest banking institutions merge their sep- 
arate corporate identity. The Bank of New 
York, the oldest bank in the city, was 
founded in 1784 by Alexander Hamilton; it 
was well established at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution and the be- 
ginning of the Federal Government. The 
first money the new government borrowed 
was a loan of $200,000 from the Bank of 
New York in 1789. The money was with- 
drawn gradually and the bank still has in 
its possession the first warrant for $20,000 
which was signed by Alexander Hamilton, 
as secretary of the treasury, on September 
13, 1789. When the New York Clearing 
House was established, The Bank of New 
York was assigned “No. 1”, and the Bank 
of New York and Trust Company is to pre- 
serve this position of distinction. After the 
Civil War, the bank gave up its ancient 
charter to become a national bank, but by 
a special ruling of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, it was allowed to keep its name and 
merely, added the phrase “National Banking 
Association” thereto. In the present merger, 
the Bank of New York drops its national 
charter and returns to the state banking 
system as a part of and under the charter 
of the New York Life Insurance and Trust 
Company which dates from 1830. 

The New York Life Insurance and Trust 
Company holds the distinction of being the 
first financial institution in the United States 
to begin business with “Trust Company” as 
a part of its title. Organized under a 
special charter granted by the legislature 
in 1830, it has always made a specialty of 
personal trusts and the company is now 
caring for the property of several families 
whose first trusts were placed with it not 
long after the company was established 
ninety-two years ago. 

The Bank of New York and Trust Com- 
pany will continue the various lines of busi- 
ness conducted by both of its constituent 
institutions and the continuance of trustees, 
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directors and officers of both institutions is 
sufficient indication that the company’s 
policy will be based upon the conservative 
policies of the past made adaptable to the 
needs of the future. 


BANK DIVIDENDS 


The regular quarterly four per cent. divi- 
dend has been declared by the National City 
Bank of New York. The National City 
Company also declared its regular quarterly 
dividend of two per cent. with an extra divi- 
dend of two per cent. Both of these divi- 
dends are payable on October 2 to share- 
holders of record as of September 16. 

A quarterly dividend of twelve and one- 
half per cent. on the capital stock of the 
United States Trust Company of New York 
has been declared payable October 2, to 
stockholders of record at close of business 
September 20, 1922. 

The board of directors of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York has declared a 
quarterly dividend of four per cent. on the 
capital stock of the bank, payable October 
2, 1922, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 18, 1922. 
Transfer books will not close. 

The board of directors of the Chase Se- 
curities Corporation has declared a dividend 
of one dollar per share on the capital stock 
of the corporation, payable October 2, 1922, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 18, 1922. Transfer 
books will not close. 

The Greenwich Bank, New York, declared 
the regular three per cent. quarterly divi- 
dend, payable October 2 to stock of record 
September 20. ; 

The First National Bank of New York 
has declared a regular ten per cent. quar- 
terly dividend, payable October 2 to stock 
of record September 30. Of this five per 
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cent. is applicable to stock of First Securi- 
ties Corporation. 

The Hudson Trust Company, New York, 
has declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of two and one-half per cent., payable Sep- 
tember 30, 1922, to stockholders of record as 
of September 20, 1922. 

The Coal and Iron National Bank, New 
York, declared regular three per cent. quar- 
terly dividend, payable to stock of record 
September 13. 


LIBERTY TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEWARK, N. J. OPENS 
NEW HOME 


The new building for the Liberty Trust 
Company of Newark, N. J., just completed, 
is located at the junction of Central ave- 
nue and Warren street. It occupies ap- 
proximately one hundred by forty feet of 
space with free ground on both sides. The 
building is very unusual in that it faces 
three ways in the one front, and is con- - 
structed of tan colored tapestry brick with 
a very interesting rough texture in several 
shades, combined with trimmings of terra 
cotta. The terra cotta has what is known 
as an antique finish, the same finish that 
buildings acquire after they have been 
erected for many years, which was worked 
out specially for this operation. The facade 
of the building is of a Colonial character 
with brick pilasters and over the doorway 
are applied two replicas of old Roman coins, 
specially obtained from the Numismatic So- 
ciety for this purpose. 

No matter from what direction this build- 
ing is approached, a front is visible. It is ab- 
solutely fireproof throughout and is equipped 
to provide the very best accommodations 
for its customers. Immediately on entering 
this high room with mezzanine containing 
the directors’ room, is visible at the rear 
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their very handsome vault in which are lo- 
cated the safe deposit boxes, and in which 
the bank has given the same protection to 
its safe deposit boxholders, that it has given 
to its own securities and money. 

The general trim of the bank is American 
walnut. The floor is Tennessee marble. The 
vestibule is of ‘Tavernelle marble and is so 
contrived as to disguise the fact that the 
center of the banking room is not at right 
angles to the main front of the building; a 
condition which would have been impossible, 
due to the unusual intersection of the two 
streets and the unique shape of the lot. 
Simple dignity has been the keynote of the 
decorations throughout. A special sound- 
proof room is provided at the rear for the 
bookkeepers, so that in the private space 
for the officers and the ladies’ room, there 
will not be the noise that is found in banks 
of this size. Provision is being made for 
enlarging the bank’s quarters in the future 
and no provision has been spared in en- 
deavoring to make the employees comfort- 
able in the new home of this enterprising 
bank. 

The engineering and architectural work of 
this building was in charge of Alfred C. 
Bossom, New York, bank architect and 
equipment engineer. 


WILLIAM E. WALTER 


William E. Walter, vice-president of the 
United States Trust Company of Paterson, 
New Jersey, First National Bank of Clifton 
and Peoples Park Bank of Paterson has 
been appointed on the Legislature Commit- 
tee from New Jersey of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. Mr. Walter was a 
former Federal and State Bank Examiner. 


NEW BUILDING FOR PITTSBURGH 
BANK 


The Exchange National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh has removed temporarily to the offices 
at 409 Wood street. Quarters will be main- 
tained there pending the erection of a mod- 
ern six-story home on the present site of 
the Exchange National Bank at 240 Fifth 
avenue. The building which will be razed 
has been occupied by the bank since 1873 
and at the time of this erection was con- 
sidered one of the show places of Pitts- 
burgh. The new building will be modern in 
every detail. A fire and burglar proof 
vault of the most modern type is included 
in the plans. 

The Exchange National Bank is one of 
Pittsburgh’s historic institutions. It was 
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New building for the Exchange National Bank of 
Pittsburgh, which is being erected 


organized in 1836 with a capital of $1,000,- 
000. It began business in a small building 
on the North Side of Second street, now 
Second avenue, between Market and Ferry 
streets. Shortly after, it moved to its pres- 
ent location. William Robinson, Jr. the first 
president served until 1851 and was suc- 
ceeded by Thomas M. Howe, who retired in 
1860. On April 8, 1865 it was chartered 
under the United States laws and its title 
changed from the Exchange Bank to the 
Exchange National Bank of Pittsburgh. 
The institution enjoys the distinction of 
being the oldest bank of issue in Pittsburgh, 
not merged nor consolidated. 

The period of inflation following the Civil 
War, which shook the financial foundations 
of the effect the Ex- 
through with 


country did not 
National It came 


change 


flying colors, the most eloquent tribute 
to the soundness of its management. In 
commenting upon the new building, P. D. 
Beatty, the cashier said, “The move is in 
keeping with our program of expansion. 
We have been handicapped for space for a 
considerable period. We could not con- 
scientiously build during the War, and felt 
that the building situation following the 
War was abnormal. Now that building is 
coming back to a normal and healthy basis, 
our directors have decided to proceed with 
the erection of our new home, which will 
in every way be in keeping with our growing 
requirements.” 


J. M. DREISBACH 


James Monroe Dreisbach, president of the 
Mauch Chunk ‘Trust Company, Mauch 
Chunk, Pa., died at his home on August 
15, of apoplexy. 

Mr. Dreisbach was born at Lockport, 
Northampton County January 4, 1847. He 
began his business life as a clerk in the 
service of the Hazleton Coal Company at 
Penn Haven in 1863. 

In 1867 he entered the Second National 
Bank of Mauch Chunk as a bookkeeper and 
a short time later was advanced to the 
position of teller, then to cashier in 1880, 
and from 1897 until 1901 he was vice- 
president of that institution and _ finally 
president. He was active in the organiza- 
tion of the Mauch Chunk Trust Company 
which began business January 1, 1903. He 
was chosen its president and remained so 
until his death. 


TRUST COMPANY OPENS 
THIRD BRANCH 


FIDELITY 


The Fidelity Trust Company of Buffalo 
has opened its third branch. It is a com- 
plete bank in itself and is known as the 
Kensington branch. 

Housed in a temporary shelter, this 
branch will serve the banking requirements 
of the Kensington section until a larger 
building now under construction is com- 
pleted. 

George D. Thomson, who has managed 
the Cold Spring branch since its opening 
eighteen months ago, has been appointed 
manager of the Kensington branch. Asso- 
ciated with him is Jacob Kercher, for se\ 
eral years teller at the main office. Both 
were chosen on account of their well rounded 
in the 


experience ‘covering ‘several 


various departments of the main office 


years 
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TH GepE new home of the Seacoast Trust 
Nias ou Company, at Asbury Park, New Jer- 
sey, is built of imported English 
bath-stone. The golden, buff color- 
ing of this material gives a very pleasing effect. 
The building is surmounted on a base of 
polished granite. 


Thomas M. James Company 
3 Park Street, Boston 342 Madison Ave., New York 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN ‘SHE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


EW ENGLAND business has made 

rapid progress during the past month. 
Fear of an industrial shut-down through 
shortage of fuel has been removed, and 
while this fear had never actually been put 
into words by executives of the leading 
business interests, it nevertheless had cast 
a damper on all operations that extended 
very far into the future. Now, with that 
fear removed, the New England mills and 
factories are turning their attention to the 
problem of production, to meet the great 
accumulation of orders already on the books. 
Labor is in demand—especially skilled la- 
bor—and during the past few weeks there 
has been a widespread movement to raise 
wages in many lines. This has been done 
primarily to offset the drift of skilled labor 
into other and better paid lines. The im- 
portant textile industry has been foremost 
in this movement to raise wages, and the re- 
sult l:as been to eliminate the dull spots in 
retail trade. 

For many months now general retail 
trade in New England has been growing 
and improving, except in the big textile cen- 
ters, where strikes were in progress. Now, 
with the strikes ended and labor fully em- 
ployed at good wages, retail trade in these 
centers has fallen into line with other parts 
of this section, and the outlook is most 
encouraging. The ending of the great rail- 
road strike has naturally had a beneficial 
effect on business sentiment in New Eng- 
land, but the New England roads were al- 
ready in a pretty strong position as far 
as handling traffic was concerned, and were 
not forced into a compromise settlement 
with the strikers. 

Banking conditions are satisfactory, with 
a moderate demand for funds and a plen- 
tiful supply. Building and general construc- 
tion work is absorbing a great deal of money 
at fair rates and it now looks as though 
the present rush of building work would 
run on well into cold weather. Real estate 
is very active, especially in residential sec- 
tions. Speculative building is assuming 
larger proportions, for in spite of a ten- 
dency toward lower rents the stabilization 
of prices for building materials and labor 
has put the business on a basis where the 
lower rentals still offer an attractive in- 
vestment propostion. 

One of the most interesting features of 
present conditions is the almost universal 
report from businesses affected by seasonal 
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changes, that the “summer dullness” has 
been much shorter and much less marked 
this year than usual. Collections in retail 
lines have improved materially and _ the 
general credit situation is very much clearer 
than it was a few months ago. 

New England investors are buying freely 
the better grade investment securities, but 
just at present are inclined to forego 
speculative activity, especially in industrials, 
as the feeling prevails that there is danger 
of the market running too far ahead of the 
improvement in general vonditions. 

Prices for commodities have shown a 
slight upward tendency, but as buying at 
once ceases when prices are forced up un- 
reasonably, there is little danger of any 
great change from present general price 
levels. Crop conditions have been fairly 
good, with a slightly lower yield of pota- 
toes than had been hoped for, but a bumper 
crop of apples and small fruits. 

Business failures are on the decrease and 
reflect no special strain in any particular 
lines or localities. 


& 


RECORD OF TEN CONSECUTIVE 
CONVENTIONS 


Attendance at the A. B. A. Convention 
in New York next month, by George H. S. 
Soule, assistant cashier of the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston, will establish a 
record of ten consecutive conventions which 
Mr. Soule has attended as a delegate. 


FOURTH ATLANTIC NATIONAL 
ABSORBS BANK 


On August 31 the Fourth Atlantic Na- 
tional Bank of Boston acquired the assets 
and good will of the People’s National Bank, 
which is in the Roxbury district of Boston. 
The People’s National will be continued as 
a branch office of the Fourth Atlantic. 

President Forster of the People’s Bank 
will relinquish official responsibility, al- 
though he will continue to be connected with 
the institution. Vice-president Corey and 
others connected with the People’s Bank, 
however, will have official positions with the 
Fourth Atlantic. 

The stockholders of the People’s Bank 
are to receive $225 per share for their stock 
under the terms of the transaction. This 
is the first instance in this city where one 
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national bank absorbed another and made 
it into a branch bank. 

The statements of the two banks as of 
June 30 shows combined total resources of 
over $44,000,000. The capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of the Fourth Atlantic 
National Bank exceed $5,000,000. Deposits 
of the two institutions on June 30 last 
totalled $33,332,489, including $24,388,530 for 
the Fourth Atlantic and $8,890,241 for the 
People’s National. 

Capital of the larger is $2,000,000 and its 
surplus and undivided profits $3,155,364. 
The People’s National has $300,000 capital 
and surplus and undivided profits of $318,- 
793, which with reserves gives a book value 
of $225 a share. 

The stockholders will meet October 2 
to ratify the consolidation formally. The 
Fourth Atlantic has just commenced the 
construction of a new eleven-story building 
in Post Office Square. 

It is expected that the bank will be at 
its new location early in 1924. ‘this change 
will bring the Fourth Atlantic National into 
one of the most prominent locations of the 
new financial center, with up-to-date equip- 
ment in every respect. 

IN NEW BANK HOME 

The Hartford-Connecticut Trust Com- 
pany, of Hartford, Conn., of which Frank 
C. Sumner is president and H. P. Redfield, 
treasurer, is comfortably and conveniently 
located in its handsome new home on Main 
street and Central Row. 


BANKS TO MERGE IN HARTFORD 


The United States Bank, the Security 
Trust Company and the Fidelity Trust 
Company have named a committee of three 
directors from each organization to value 
the stock of each pending negotiations for 
a merger of all three. It may be necessary 
to have special legislation passed to incor- 
porate a new banking concern with ade- 
quate capital. Under the present charters 
none of the institutions involved is per- 
mitted to increase its capital to such an 
extent that the capital would be large 
enough for the proposed institution. 

The capital of the United States Bank is 
$100,000, with surplus and undivided profits 
of $428,720; that of the Security Trust is 
$300,000, with earned surplus and _ profits 
of $180,240, while that. of the Fidelity Trust 
Company is $200,000, with 


profits at $228,720. 


surplus and 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By THomas Ewine Dapnrey 


‘Vy. HE most important development in the 

South this summer and one of the most 
important of the year, has been the growth 
of a sentiment demanding more adequate 
protection against floods on the lower sec- 
tion of the Mississippi—that is, from the 
Red River to the gulf. 

Last spring’s record-breaking floods inun- 
dated thousands of square miles of farmland 
and destroyed millions of dollars of crops 
and material development, when the “Father 
of Waters” burst through the earthern dikes 
at six places. The Mississippi furthermore 
seriously imperiled New Orleans, and for 
the first time, Orleanians were willing to let 
the outside world know something of the 
truth of the situation. The situation, as 
summarized by bankers in brutal financial 
words, is that unless something is done, to 
give more adequate protection, the banks 
cannot be expected to lend much money to 
the country districts; furthermore, that 
every investment in New Orleans is affected, 
directly or indirectly, by the fear of floods. 
The city has lost certain industries that 
would have established here, if it were not 
for the fear that at some time, the river 
would burst through and cover the metrop- 
olis of the South with six or seven feet of 
water. 

This is not- a local matter, as the Safe 
River Committee, organized with a member- 
ship of the leading engineers, business men 
and professional men of Louisiana, has been 
seeking to show the country: It is a mat- 
ter that touches the entire South, the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, the nation, because this is 
greatest port of the - United 
States, with an ever increasing commerce be- 
(ween it and that part of the country. tribu- 
tary tothe Mississippi river and those which 


the second 


low into it, being handled by government 
ind private barge lines. If anything hap- 
ens to this port, it will directly affect the 
The 


usiness of the interior. interior can 


feel that its and 


agricultural 


manu- 





factured production is safe if it is not cer- 
tain that New Orleans itself is given the 
fullest protection against a stream that rises 
twenty feet during high water. 

At the close of August, General Lansing 
H. Beach, chief of engineers, U. S. A., and 
four members of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission, headed by Colonel Charles L. Pot- 
ter, its president, went to New Orleans to 
study the situation. They spent a greater 
length of time here than the commission has 
ever done. 

The Safe River Committee advised by its 
corps of engineers, has come to the con- 
clusion that a. spillway or artificial outlet, 
through which a part of the current at flood 
stage would be diverted, is necessary to 
give New Orleans and the lower river sec- 
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tion adequate protection. Levees have been 
built higher and higher every year, and in 
many sections, it 1s impossible to build them 
higher, because the soil foundation is not 
strong enough to sustain the weight. The 
flood-heights, however, are continuing to 
rise, and neither the Mississippi River Com- 
mission nor anybody else is able to say 
when the extreme flood stage will be 
reached. Therefore, the spillway is seen as 
the most feasible solution to a problem every 
year becoming more difficult. 

Heretofore, the Mississippi River Com- 
mission has been opposed to spillways, fear- 
ing that they would cause a shoaling in the 
current. Original research by the New Or- 
leans engineers, however, seems to upset this 
theory. The presentation of the data to 
General Beach and the Mississippi River 
Commission seems to have caused some 
weakening in their attitude, and General 
Beach has said that he does not think there 
would result any permanent impairment to 
the channel if spillways, which would be 
used for short periods of time at long in- 
tervals, were put in. 


With this encouragement, the Safe River 
Committee is redoubling its efforts to have 
the spillways system adopted, to supplement 
the levee system, and it is receiving the co- 
éperation of powerful influences throughout 
the country. For instance, more than 1500 
Northern manufacturers have written to 
their congressional representatives that their 
business very largely depends upon the safe- 
guarding of the lower river in general, and 
the port facilities of New Orleans in par- 
ticular. 

Turning to general business conditions, we 
find that the usual midsummer dullness has 
been increased by the strike situation. Here 
and there, are individual department stores 
which report increases in business, after 
extraordinary advertising effort; but the 
general story is that things are slack, in 
the large cities. However, there is consid- 
erable improvement in the country districts, 
as proved by the recent fall buyers’ conven- 
tion held in New Orleans. The attendance 
was twice as heavy as last fall and three 
times as heavy as last spring, and the buying 
showed an ever greater ratio of business, 
according to the reports of the wholesalers. 
A significant thing about the purchases was 
that they were for a long time in advance— 
to beyond the Christmas holidays. During 
the past year, purchases have been made 
only for immediate needs. The South seems 
to have got off the hand-to-mouth buying 
basis. 

Crops are good, prices are excellent, un- 
employment is dropping. The strikes are 
the only thing that is holding back de- 
velopment. 

Chattanooga and Birmingham report the 
best retail business during July, according 
to figures compiled by the Sixth Federal Re- 
serve bank. They show, respectively, a 3.7 
and a 4.9 per cent. increase in sales com- 
pared with July a year ago. Atlanta, Nash- 
ville, Jackson, and other cities show de- 
clines, New Orleans being at the foot of the 
class with a drop in business of 14.5 per 
cent. 

The wholesale business, however, seems to 
have held up pretty well. All lines report 
increases compared with July of last year. 
Groceries, hardware, furniture, shoes and 
drugs show decreases compared with June 
of last year. The greatest increase com- 
pared with June is shown in groceries, 25.2 
per cent., with stationery a close second, 
24.1 per cent., and farm implements a poor 
third, 7.4 per cent. 

Financial institutions are extremely op- 
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timistic. Only a small number of the larger 
city banks are now borrowing from the 
Federal Reserve, and borrowing by country 
banks is very much smaller than it was a 
year ago. Some of the banks report sur- 
plus funds, and deposits show a satisfactory 
increase. Most of last year’s debts have 
been liquidated by farmers. 

Production of coal in the Alabama dis- 
trict is estimated at 1,530,000 tons in July, 
compared with 1,500,000 tons in June, and 
782,000 tons in July of last year. 

The production of pig iron in the Ala- 
bama district showed an increase over the 
month before, but did not quite equal the 
May output. The July production was 194,- 
300 tons. The number of furnaces active in 
the Alabama district at the end of July 
was twenty-two, an increase of two over the 
number in blast at the end of June. Short- 
ige of cars is reported to be interfering 
with shipments. 

There has come a lull in the naval stores 
market, with prices somewhat down. How- 
ever, the market is strong, and the demand 
ind the prices are expected to pick up. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
TAKES OVER BANK 


The American Exchange National Bank, 
Greensboro, N. C., has taken over the stock 
of the Farmers and Mechanics Bank and 
Trust Company, of that city, and will op- 
erate that institution as the South Greens- 
boro branch of the American Exchange 
National. 

W. P. Hutton, formerly cashier of the 
South Greensboro branch of the American 
Exchange National Bank, but more recent- 
ly connected with the Greensboro National 
branch of the American Exchange is cashier 
of the new branch. There are no other 
changes, the institution being operated with 
the former staff of the Farmers and Me- 
chanics Bank and Trust Company. 

The Farmers and Mechanics Bank and 
Trust Company has capital stock of $100,- 
000, deposits of more than $235,000 and re- 
sources in excess of $340,000. It is a strong 
bank, albeit the youngest bank in the city, 
having been organized early last year. Dur- 
ing this time it has grown to a great extent 
and has built up a large business. 

The American Exchange National Bank 
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Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 


CHARLESTON, 58. C. 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
15,000,000 - 


Surpius and Profits. ... 
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E. H. Pringle, Pres. 
E. H. Pringle, Jr., Vice-Pres. 
R. S. Small, Vice-Pres. 
A. R. LaCoste, Vice-Pres. 
G. W. 


. Walker, Cashier. 
J. H. Lucas, Assistant Cashier. 
Cc. N. Fishburne, Asst, Cashier. 


Special attention given to city collections. 
Drafts on Charleston drawn with exchange 
remitted without charge. 











now has resources of nearly $11,000,000 and 
is one of the largest and strongest banks 
in the state. 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK IN 
LARGER QUARTERS 


The Fourth National Bank of Montgom- 
ery, Ala., is to have a new home equipped 
throughout with every known banking 
comfort and convenience. ‘The new build- 
ing when completed will be one of the most 
ornamental and modern banking institutions 
in the South. There will be a vault of the 
most massive type and one of the strongest 
in Montgomery, containing 1500 safe deposit 
boxes with reserve space for 3500 more to 
be added as needed. Reserve room will also 
be provided for additional storage for pa- 
trons and every provision will be made for 
the comfort and convenience of the deposi- 
tors and the employees of the bank. 

The inside finishing will be of marble and 
the furniture the most approved type of ma- 
hogany. Committee rooms, rest rooms and 
adequate space for the transaction of the 
bank’s growing business are provided for. 


W. W. BERRY 


W. W. Berry, chairman of the board of 
the American National Bank, Nashville, 
Tenn., died on July 30 at his home in Nash- 
ville, at the age of seventy-three. 

Mr. Berry became connected with the 
American National Bank in 1888 and was 
made its president following the panic of 
1893, which position he held continuously 
until about three years ago, when he was 
elected chairman of the board of directurs. 
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During all of these years, Mr. Berry has 
been actively identified with the American 
National Bank and was regarded as one of 
the leading bankers of the city. Mr. Berry 
had a pleasing manner and was very much 
beloved by all who knew him. He was held 
in the highest regard by both associates and 
competitors for his high ideals, integrity 
and moral standing in the community. 

Besides his connection with the American 


W. W. BERRY 


Late chairman of the board American National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 


National Bank, he inherited from his father, 
W. W. Berry, his connection with Berry, 
Demoville & Company, pioneer wholesale 
druggists of the South and was prominently 
connected with many institutions of Nash- 
ville, having held a large number of posi- 
tions of trust. 

For a number of years, Mr. Berry was a 
member of the board of trustees of Peabody 
College. He was also a member of the 
board of trustees of the First Presbyterian 
Church and a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the N. C. & St. L. Railway, Cum- 
berland Telephone & Telegraph Company 
and the Nashville Trust Company. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuaries L. Hays 


HE manner in which business has main- 

tained a strong tone for the last month 
in spite of the handicaps of strikes, hin- 
drances to transportation, shortage of fuel 
and the industrial curtailment resulting from 
these evils, is a gratifying source of sur- 
prise. All the barometers continue to indi- 
cate expansion, but the rate of improvement 
is noticeably slower than it was a few weeks 
ago. More caution is evident in the making 
of commitments by both merchants and 
manufacturers and the retarding effect of 
uncertainty is seen in many lines of business 
activity. Nevertheless an increasing move- 
ment of freight, bank clearings substantially 
larger than at the corresponding time last 
year bear unmistakable testimony to the fact 
that commercial transactions are on a larger 
scale, that fundamentally conditions are 
much more sound than they were a few 
months ago and that only the removal of the 
obstacles presented by labor troubles is 
necessary to progress as rapidly as anyone 
would care to see. 

Financially the situation is easier, due in 
part to the constant headway being made 
in liquidation by the agricultural communi- 
ties with the marketing of the first of the 
year’s important crops, and in part to a les- 
sening of the borrowing demanu because of 
the reasons already enumerated. Rates for 
loans are not quotably changed. Commer- 
cial paper is being placed in fair volume at 
four and one-quarter to four and _ three- 
quarters per cent., with occasional transac- 
tions in names of the highest class at four 
per cent. Banks are providing their custom- 
ers with funds at five to six per cent. There 
have been some cases of short time funds 
being offered at four and one-half, but 
these have been due to abnormal accumula- 
tions of deposits for special purposes, most 
of them subject to withdrawal around the 
first of October. Banks in the rural sec- 
tions are paying up their loans, and this 


Capital, Surplus, and 
Profits Over 
Eight Million Dollars 











Fourth wy 


Saint Louis 


means that their relations with home bor- 
rowers are becoming more comfortable. 
They will not be able to pay out entirely 
this year, but their advancement toward 
liquidation will be sufficient to allay most 
of the uneasiness on that score that has pre- 
vailed for the last year or two. The year’s 
crops are bountiful and while the prices that 
are being obtained by the producers are low, 
the volume of their marketings is enabling 
them to meet many obligations of long 
standing. It is a significant fact that some 
of the metropolitan banks have realized a 
large part if not the whole of some large 
accounts in the West and Northwest that 
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Little Giant Bank Director 
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Sold to one bank only in any town or 
city. 

They bring local, as well as tourist, 
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ways entering your city. They also ad- 
vertise the city in which you live. 

They are furnished with any lettering 
desired. Can also be supplied for mer- 
chants or any other class of business. 
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237 Rock St. Mankato, Minn., U. 8S. A. 























had been written off as hopeless. This 
“come back” makes for more cheerfulness 
in the banking view of both the present 
and the future. 

It is realized by the best financial ob- 
servers that the principal element of dan- 
ger in the situation is the depression in 
markets for farm products. It will be 
remembered that when the last important 
upturn in sentiment and in business came, 
the reason for it was to be found in the 
enhancement in value of soil products. That 
wave of better feeling was so strong that it 
swept from one end of the country to the 
other and brought a large measure of re- 
lief everywhere. What is more natural than 
to give full recognition to a reversal of 
these conditions as a possible basis for a re- 
action? Wheat hovers around $1, while oats 
in some parts of the Northwest are selling 
around twenty cents, too little to make it 
profitable to market them, so they are being 
fed to hogs instead. Corn has_ been 
strengthened somewhat recently by reports 
of damage from excessively hot and dry 
weather in some of the most important pro- 
ducing states, but that grain too is very 
cheap and the crop is likely to be heavy even 
with allowances for the injury suffered in 
the sizzling first week of September. Not- 


withstanding these adverse developments the 
country districts are not pessimistic. It is 
the union-harassed industrial centers that 
are most inclined to bewail the trend of the 
times and now that there is prospect of coal 
enough to keep them warm next winter even 
they are less beset than they were. 

The boom in building operations, which 
has been one of the chief mainstays of the 
general business situation all tnrough the 
spring and summer, continues, but even that 
silver lining to the clouds seems destined 
to lose some of its luster. The abnormal de- 
mand for men and materials has had the 
natural result of advancing prices and con- 
struction costs have mounted to such an ex- 
tent that a warning has been given by the 
citizens committee to enforce the Landis 
awards advising prospective home builders 
to delay operations. The rise in building 
expenses is estimated at fifteen to twenty- 
five per cent. In one instance reported to 
the committee bids called for on a proposed 
apartment building recently were nearly 100 
per cent. higher than those obtained in 
March. Common dimension lumber, accord- 
ing to a recent estimate, is at $50 a thou- 
sand. The wartime peak was $55. Glass 
is high and practically every .em, except 
common brick, is on the upward trend. 
For labor $1.50 to $2 an hour is not un- 
common among the trades in which there is 
shortage of help, notably bricklayers and 
plasterers. Building permits issued in Chi- 
cago in the first eight months of the year 
established a new record for the city. The 
remaining months of the year are expected 
to show some shrinkage. 

Demand for finished steel continues 
strong, but the mills of the district are 
booked as far ahead as they care to be under 
present conditions and are accepting few 
orders. Production costs are rising. Wages 
of common labor have been advanced twenty 
per cent. Pig iron is strong at $32 a ton, 
which compares with $20 a few months ago. 
Fuel is much higher and is hard to obtain. 
The mills were reduced to operations at 
about fifty per cent. of capacity around the 
first of the month, as compared with 
seventy-five to eighty-five per cent. before 
the railroad and coal strikes interfered with 
their activities. ‘The schedules have been 
increased somewhat since, but it will be 
some time before they get back to the figures 
of the early summer because of the shortage 
of labor and fuel. Some difficulty also is 
being encountered now in obtaining cars 
enough as the coal traffic is taking all the 
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rolling stock available for that purpose. 
Prices of finished steel have been advanced 
$2 to $5 a ton on nearly all lines and the 
indications are that they will go still higher. 
The railroads are buying freely of rails and 
track accessories, but car orders are not so 
numerous as they were last month. Nearly 
all the Western carriers show great im- 
prove in their earnings and they are just 
entering on the season of their greatest 
traffic and largest revenues. They are handi- 
capped somewhat in equipment because of 
the shopmen’s strike and this trouble also 
will make inroads on their earnings as they 
are having to pay strikebreakers the full 
union wages, with a bonus besides, and are 
housing, feeding and guarding them in many 
cases. Nevertheless the financial state- 
ments of the fall months are expected to 
make a good showing and in anticipation of 
this the roads are doing all they can to put 
their properties in shape to handle the 
heavier business which is expected to be of- 
fered. 

Wholesale orders are running a little be- 
hind those at the corresponding time last 
year. Complaints of transportation delays, 
especially in shipments from the mills, are 
numerous, and the disposition of merchants 
is still to confine their buying as closely as 
possible to immediate needs. The turnover 
for the summer was very good and stocks 
are in wholesome position as a rule. Buying 
for fall has been in fair volume, especially 
of staple cottons, woolens, underwear, 
hosiery and shoes. Silks and ribbons are in 
good demand. Hardware has been more ac- 
tive of late than for many months and the 
tendency of prices is upward. Distribution 
of household furnishings has been unusually 
large, reflecting the activity in building. 

Investment demand slowed up materially 
toward the close of the summer and there is 
a dearth of attractive new offerings. Cor- 
porations now find it more to their advan- 
tage to issue stocks than bonds and such 
flotations are now common, but few of them 
appeal to the more conservative class of 
investors. Bonds are strong, with an up- 
ward trend. The calling of many short term 
issues bearing high rates of interest is in- 
creasing the volume of available funds and 
indications are for a good market for of- 
ferings of merit during the fall. 


UNION TRUST BROADCASTING 
STATION 
The call number of the Union Trust Com- 
pany radio broadcasting station has been 
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changed. The original call was WAJX. The 
new call is WJAX. 

The privilege of using a new wave length 
of 485 meters has been granted to the Union 
Trust Company Broadcasting Station. This 
wave length is commonly known as _ the 
“farmer’s wave length” and is used almost 
exclusively for official government weather 
reports, market bulletins and quotations. 

The Union Trust Broadcasting Station 
has been using a wave length of 360 meters. 
This is the same wave length which is com- 
monly used for musical programs, announce- 
ments and the like, and as a result there was 
some interference in this territory between 
the entertainment programs and the market 
quotations given out through the Union 
Trust Station. In order to avoid this in- 
terference the Union Trust Company has se- 
cured permission from the Department of 
Commerce in Washington, to use the wave 
length of 485 meters. As a result of this 
privilege, the Union Trust will be able to 
pick up, through its receiving apparatus, 
the market bulletins and quotations which 
are given out in code from the Arlington 
Station, Washington, D. C., every day, and 
in turn, broadcast the reports over its own 
radiophone. 


LIBERTY CENTRAL PRESIDENT 
CATCHES BASS OVER FIVE 
POUNDS 


While spending the early part of his vaca- 
tion at his summer home, “Stonehouse” at 


718 


Cape Vincent, New York, J. L. Johnston, 
president of the Liberty Central Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis, easily captured the record 
for landing the largest black bass of the 
season on the St. Lawrence river, when he 
succeeded in landing one weighing five 
pounds, eight ounces. 

Mr. Johnston and party left the village 
about 9 a. m. in “The Man O’War”, a 
thirty-two foot, thirty mile boat operated 
by Ray C. Stanley, a competent and well 
known guide. After angling about the 
shoals with no success, Stanley ran up into 
Button Bay near Wolf Island and after 
fishing only a short time, Johnston struck 
the big fellow. The “Blackey” was game 
to the finish and nearly a half hour was 
taken up before the “prize bass” of the 
season was brought in over the gunwale. 
The idea that bass can be caught on live 
bait only was somewhat exploded that 
morning when the five pounder was landed 
by a dead minnow. 

During the afternoon Senator Elon R. 
Brown joined his son-in-law, Mr. Johnston, 
and caught a few beauties but nothing to 
compare with the large one Mr. Johnston 
landed. Besides the big one the party landed 
fifteen others and according to Stanley, it 
must have been an exceptionally large bass 
because he said the two’ three-pounders 
looked like minnows beside it. This is the 
largest fish of this species which has been 
caught in several years. 

Mr. Johnston before returning to St. 
Louis, will make a trip abroad, going to 
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Ont of the country’s 
mightiest banking insti- 
tutions and the center 
of commercial banking 
activity in the great, 
wealthy industrial sec- 
tion midway between 
Chicagoand NewYork 


Capital and Su rplus 


$33,375,000 


London and Paris. He expects to return to 
St. Louis, some time during the early part 
of October. 


NORTH-WESTERN BANKS INCREASE 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


‘The North-Western Banks of Chicago 
have both made very material increases in 
their invested capital, effective August 31, 
1922, which add much to the strength of 
these institutions. 

During 1917-20, these banks built up 
ample reserves to offset the depreciated 
market value of government bonds and other 
securities held by them. During the past 
vear, the recovery of these securities and the 
attractive returns earned on other invest- 
ments, added to the current departmental 
profits, make it possible for the directors to 
increase the surplus of the North-Western 
l'rust & Savings Bank, situated at 1201 
Milwaukee avenue, from $250,000 to $500,- 
100, and leave a balance in undivided profits 
'f over $100,000. ‘The total invested capital 
f this bank is now more than $1,600,000, 
ind the contingent reserve fund still re- 
nains at over $125,000. 


The capital of the Second North-Western 
State Bank, situated at Milwaukee and Cen- 
tral Park avenues, was increased at the same 
time from $100,000 to $200,000, and tne sur- 
plus of this bank left as before, at $25,000. 

These changes add more than a quarter 
million dollars to the invested capital of 
these banks, bringing the total for both 
banks to $1,850,000. 


ST. LOUIS BANK OFFICERS ATTEND 
CONVENTION 


President F. O. Watts of the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis, and Mrs. Watts, 
who have been spending the summer at 
their cottage in Wequetonsing, Michigan, 
returned to St. Louis, September 6. Mr. 
and Mrs. Watts will attend the annual con- 
vention of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, October 2-6. 

Other officers of the First National Bank 
who will attend the convention are, Walker 
Hill, executive manager, and wife. After 
the convention, they will probably go to 
Atlantic City for the balance of the month. 

Richard S. Hawes, vice-president, and M. 
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HE Liberty Central 

Trust Company prides 

itself on being equip- 
ped to render prompt and 
efficient service to out-of- 
town correspondents. Spe- 
cial attention given to col- 
lections. 








LIBERTY CENTRAL 
TRUST COMPANY 


‘SAINT. Lous 


Kk. Holderness, vice-president, and wife, will 
also attend the convention. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The Northwestern National Bank of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., observed its fiftieth anni- 
versary on September 12. An invitation to 
attend the was extended to the 
public by the officers, directors and staff of 
the bank. The bank’s main office is at 411 
Marquette avenue; the Lincoln office is at 
Hennepin avenue at Eighth street; and the 
South Side office at Cedar and Riverside 
avenue. 


observance 


ELECTED DIRECTOR OF CLEVELAND 
BANK 


B. D. Quarrie, vice-president and general 
manager of the Otis Steel Co. has been 
elected a director of the Guardian Savings 
and Trust Company of Cleveland, J. A. 
House, president, has announced. 

Mr. Quarrie is well known in the Cleve- 
land district. Before becoming an execu- 
tive of the Otis Steel Co., he was for sev- 


eral years superintendent of the American 
Steel & Wire Co. He was graduated from 
the Case School of Applied Science with 
honors and is now a trustee of tne school. 
For a number of years he was a member of 
the Cleveland Board of Education. He is 
vice-president of the Westwood Country 
Club and a member of the Union Club and 
other Cleveland organizations. 


FRANCIS S. PEABODY 


The Peabody Coal Company has an- 
nounced the death of Francis Stuyvesant 
Peabody, chairman of the board of directors 
and founder of the company, on August 27. 


F. S. PEABODY 
Late chairman of board Peabody Coal Company 


PLAN FOR ELIMINATION OF 
CITY TAXES 


Oliver C. Fuller, president of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, has 
accepted an offer to head an organization 
in Milwaukee, plans for which involve form- 
ing a civic foundation and creating a trust 
fund, the income from which will be used 
to eliminate gradually the $23,000,000 bond- 
ed indebtedness of the city. The rsayer of 
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the city has asked Mr. Fuller to be the head 
because of the study he has made of similar 
organizations. 


MINNEAPOLIS BANK MERGER 


The First National Bank of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has taken over the business of the 
St. Anthony Falls Bank, the Minnehaha 
State Bank and the North Side State Bank, 
the purchase bringing the total resources of 
the First National Bank to $87,000,000. The 
amount of the capital of the First National 
is not changed. The officials of the three 
hanks which have been purchased by the 
Pirst National will retain their present con- 
nections. The last bank call showed deposits 
of $5,582,548 for tne St. Anthony Falls 
Bank. The capital was $300,000 and sur- 
plus, $100,000. The North Side State Bank 
had deposits of $3,013.785 on June 30. The 
Minnehaha State Bank deposits as shown 
by the last call were $635,437. 


MIDLAND NATIONAL BANK 


At the recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Midland National Bank, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., on September 5, L. L. D. 
Stark was appointed assistant trust officer. 


Mr. Stark at present is president of the 
Minneapolis chapter, American Institute of 
Banking and formerly served as chairman 
of the Bankers’ Forum of Minneapolis, 
chairman of the Financial Advertisers’ 
Forum of Minneapolis and director of the 
Minneapolis Advertising Club. He has been 
with the institution for five years and is a 
member of the Minneasota Bar. 


PROMINENT ADVERTISING MAN 
JOINS WM. ELLIOTT GRAVES 
ORGANIZATION 


E. E. McCleish, advertising expert of na- 
tional reputation, has become a member of 
the executive staff of the Wm. Elliott 
Graves organization, a financial publicity 
agency highly regarded in banking circles 
throughout the country for its unusual 
achievements in bank deposit building. 

Those who attended the annual conven- 
tion of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, recently held in Milwaukee, will 
remember the talk which Mr. McCleish twice 
delivered before the convention as perhaps 
one of the most sincere and thrilling call 
to arms ever delivered before the Associa- 
tion. 
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Protection 
Publicity 
Economy 


for Banks 


Insured in the 
HARTFORD 
against loss through 
fraudulent or feton 
tous alterations, 


PROTECTION Every bank and each of its 
depositors using Super-Safety Insured Checks 
is positively protected by $1.000.00 of insurance 
— loss through fraudulent alteration of 
checks. 


PuBLICITY—Advertising aids which we fur- 
nish banks using Super-Safety Insured Checks 
enable them to identify themselves with our 
powerful national advertising campaign con- 
stantly appearing in leading publications, thus 
reaping their local share of its tremendous 
influence. 

ECONOMY~—Ordinary, uninsured, unpro- 
tected and unadvertised checks are just “* gen- 
eral expense.”’ Super-Safety Insured Checks 
convert this item into a powerful publicity 
force. Onan average they cost no more, and 
often less, than the kind you now charge to 
“ general expense.”’ 


Order Super-Safety Insured Checks this time. 


The Bankers Supply Company 


The Largest Munufacturers of Bank Checks 
in the World 
Chicago Denver 
Des Moines San Francisco 


New York 
Atlanta 











E. E. McCLEISH 


Recently become affiliated with William Elliott 
Graves financial publicity agency, Grand Rapids 


Mr. McCleish comes into financial public- 
ity with a thorough training and skill in 
all phases of advertising. For the last two 
and a half years he has been in charge of 
publicity and chief of copy for the Willys- 
Overland Company of Toledo—an account 
averaging close to $2,000,000 a year for ad- 
vertising. Previous to that he had been di- 
rector of advertising, education and welfare 
for the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Cor- 
poration. His work there during the war 
attracted wide attention for its part in the 
development of shop morale among the 
22,000 workers of the Curtiss plants. 

More than ten years ago he began his 
creative copy work as advertising manager 
of the Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 
of Detroit. Later, he built up and man- 
aged his own business as free lance copy 
man and advertising counsellor. 

He was one of the notable group of 
newspaper men who received their early 
training on the famous Buffalo Express, 
among whom were Samuel G. Blythe, John 
and Frank M. O’Brien, David Lawrence, 
Frank Parker Stockbridge, Frank G. Car- 
penter and others 























Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
WESTERN STATES 


By SAMUEL SosLanD 


IXED feelings prevail in the West as 
M regards trade on the eve of the close 
of the crop growing season. ‘There is sat- 
isfaction over the harvests already garnered 
and those yet to mature but practically as- 
sured. On the other hand, there is dissatis- 
faction over prices of grain. At the same 
time, hopefulness prevails on account of the 
stimulating influence of cheap money. This, 
in brief, summarizes the major factors in 
the business of the Western states. 

Agriculturally the Western states did not 
experience as favorable conditions in the 
month just closed as earlier in the growing 
season. There was a big loss in the out- 
look for corn in Kansas and Oklahoma. On 
the other hand, estimates on the yield of 
spring wheat in the northern tier of West- 
ern states were increased. There was slight 
deterioration in cotton in Oklahoma, and 
pastures also suffered some, but rains have 
since fallen and the West is thankful for 
the production of this season. The crops 
are above the pre-war averages by far, and 
there is no indication that any effort will be 
made to affect a reduction in harvests the 
coming year. Preparation of the soil for the 
1922-23 winter wheat crop attests to the 
determination of factors to avoid curtail- 
ment in the acreage under cultivation. 

Even with the railroad strike interference 
of the past month, prosperity would have 
been the lot of the Western states on a 
scale cheering to the most optimistic had 
European and Canadian conditions been dif- 
ferent. Europe was the major influence in 
retarding business, the railroad strikes rank- 
ing second in that respect. Europe ham- 
pered trade because of its failure to buy 
more wheat and more flour. As a result 
of the disappointing demand for wheat and 
flour, which grain exporters and millers at- 
tribute largely to the low purchasing power 
f the Old World, there was increased pres- 
sure on domestic markets and prices in 
consequence fell to new low levels—as low 


as seventy cents a bushel for wheat on 
farms. In addition, huge production in 
Canada entered as a powerful bearish fac- 
tor, the surplus of the Dominion being es- 
timated as high as 300,000,000 bushels. Can- 
ada undersold the United States in Euro- 
pean markets, but the Dominion farmers 
were as dissatisfied as those of the West. 

Wheat is the principal crop of the West- 
ern states. Before the war there was en- 
thusiasm in the West over the advance in 
wheat on terminal markets to a price of $1 
a bushel. Today, with wheat going into 
mills at terminals in the West averaging 
only around $1 a bushel, out of which a 
heavier handling charge than in the pre-war 
days is deducted from the returns of the 
producer, there is keen disappointment over 
the market. Bankers are sympathizing with 
farmers over the low market for wheat. A 
year ago and two years the bankers of the 
West, strained to maintain legal reserves, 
were cold toward holding of wheat by farm- 
ers for better prices. The bankers were 
right then. Events since have proved the 
correctness of the vision of bankers who 
insisted on marketing of wheat instead of 
holding for higher prices. Today there is 
a friendlier feeling about holding among 
bankers partly because they have more 
funds to lend and are finding extremely low 
rates quoted them on outside commercial 
paper. Farmers’ borrowings receive a 
warmer reception as a result, excepting the 
farmers, of whom there are not a few, who 
are already well loaned up. The lending 
to farmers to hold, or the extension of loans 
already out to permit them to hold, tells 
in the banking situation.. Unless wheat 
prices advance or farmers sell more freely, 
money will not develop greater ease than at 
present in the Western states. 

Whether or not the bankers are correct 
this time in their attitude toward wheat is 
a question. Before going into this point it 
is well to record the fact that the holding 
being encouraged by bankers is far from sel- 
fish. ‘The bankers who are assisting in 
holding realize that current prices do not 
reward farmers amply. Many farmers say 
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current prices are below the cost of produc- 
tion. By holding it is hoped to bolster the 
market. Another point made by bankers is 
that the domestic trade in the United States 
can easily afford to pay better prices for 
wheat and flour, which are today the cheap- 
est food products available. But the ab- 
sence of healthy export buying is enlarging 
the pressure on domestic markets. While 
the United States is selling less wheat for 
export, Canada is increasing sales. Argen- 
tine and other countries of the Southern 
hemisphere will have wheat of a new crop 
in a few months. Will the holaing by the 
United States continue until the importing 
requirements of Europe are met by other 
Jands and continue bearishness in the Ameri- 
can wheat trade? World wheat production 
is liberal this year. The action of wheat 
prices bear watching, for it is going to wield 
a great influence on Western business and 
Western banking. 

Cereals other than wheat are relatively 
about as cheap as the bread grain. The har- 
vests of these grains are good on the whole. 
But the prices are not bringing the pur- 
chasing power to growers that bankers and 
business men desire. 

Turning from grain to live stock, one 
finds reason for cheerfulness over Western 
business. The live stock states are happy 
over the prices cattle, hugs and sheep are 
bringing. Horses and mules are showing 
slight improvement. The cheapness of the 


coarse grains and other feedstuffs, together 
with the excellent profits from live stock 
feeding the past year, have brought a great 
demand for cattle, hogs and sheep for fin- 
ishing purposes. This demand has been so 
strong and so broad that any lessening in 
consumption of meat has apparently been 
offset by the absorption of stock by feeders. 
Packers have found prospective feeders out- 
bidding them for lambs and cattle that were 
in condition to go to a feedlot for further 
finish or to go to immediate slaughter. The 
strikes of railroad and mine workers there- 
fore did not weaken cattle and sheep mar- 
kets. Probably the hog trade was affected, 
but prices of hogs are comparatively high. 
Perhaps cattle and sheep would have been 
higher without labor troubles, but there is 
satisfaction over the manner in which they 
have sold. The problem now is to insure 
a demand for meat the coming winter that 
will absorb the larger offerings of fat cattle 
and fat hogs that seem in prospect as a 
result of the active buying by feeders. 

On the whole, the live stock industry is 
increasing the buying power of the West. 

Industrially the West is stimulated by 
cheap money and low rates on capital and 
discouraged by low grain prices. Some 
bankers think cheap money and cheap capi- 
tal along with the absolute needs of farmers 
will bring good business despite the situa- 
tion in grain, but such business would not 
be as healthy as under a different grain 
market. The oil industry is holding steady. 
Mining areas, notably those producing coal, 
show much improvement with the ending 
of strikes. Home building is active. Lum- 
ber is steady, but car shortage affects the 
movement. Retail trade is of moderate 
proportions, with some disappointment in 
rural communities. 

Much capital is going into the West. High 
prices for bonds are turning more investors 
to farm mortgages. The farm mortgage 
companies are active in making loans, so- 
liciting borrowing from farmers, because 
there are good margins of profit for them 
with the capital market in the present con- 
dition. This means that more and more 
farmers are either refunding loans at banks 
or increasing the capital debts of the agri- 
cultural industry. These debts are prob- 
ably the largest in history. They are likely 
to grow. By growing they will help business 
temporarily, but debts must be paid some 
time. 
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HE OMAHA NATIONAL BANK, 

entering upon its fifty-sixth year of suc- 
cessful banking experience, has developed and 
perfected facilities which are adequate for 
every banking requirement. 


We invite you to make full use of our 


facilities and complete banking service 


The Omaha National Bank 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000 




















UTAH BANKS CONSOLIDATE 


One of the most notable of recent bank 
consolidations of Utah merges the Utah 
National, First National and Ogden Savings 
banks, with a combined capital of $1,000,- 
000 and resources of more than $8,000,000. 
This gives the city of Ogden one of the 
largest banks of any city of its size in the 
country. 

M. S. Brown, formerly president of the 
First National and Ogden Savings Banks 
and more recently president of the Utah 
National Bank will be chairman of the 
board. Mr. Browning was untu recently, 
president of the Amalgamated Sugar Co. 

Marriner S. Eccles, president of the First 
National and the Ogden Savings Bank will 
be president of the new bank. A complete 
set of officers and directors will be selected 
from the boards of the three banks. 

A special meeting of stockholders of the 
Ogden Savings Bank, August 28, is to act 
on the proposed merger with the Utah 
National Bank and the First National Bank. 
'he new name proposed for the combined 
anks is the First and Utah Savings Bank. 
\ board of seventeen directors, a president 

nd four vice-presidents, a cashier and an 

ssistant cashier are to be chosen. It is 


proposed that the capital stock of the 
merged banks shall be $250,000 divided into 
2500 shares, par value $100 per share. 


ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT AND 
CASHIER SIOUX FALLS BANK 

At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Sioux Falls National Bank, Sioux Falls, 
N. D., Thomas A. Wadden, now president of 
the Lake County National Bank at Madi- 
son, S. D., and the State Bank of Junius, 
was elected a director of and vice-president 
and cashier of the Sioux Falls National 
Bank. He will assume his new duties on 
November 15. 

Mr. Wadden is well known in the state. 
He is a brother of John W. Wadden, presi- 
dent of the Sioux Falls National Bank, 
and was born in Madison, March 4, 1892. 
He was graduated from the literary de- 
partment of the University of Michigan in 
1914 and then took a year at the Harvard 
law school. 

He has been prominent in South Dakota 
Bankers Association circles, and is serving 
his second term on the executive council, 
is chairman of the taxation committee and 
member of the legislation committee of the 
association. 
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Bankers, Exporters and Importers 


E announce the forthcoming publication ot the 

1922 edition of the INTERNATIONAL BANK- 

ING DIRECTORY. This publication will be 
found of inestimable value to those requiring a depend- 
able and comprehensive reference book containing a 
complete listing of banks and bankers throughout the 
world. It gives in addition requisite information as to 
resources, branches, agencies and correspondents as well 
as the names of the principal executives. 


In addition there are new maps in colors showing every 
country, a complete table of money values of every 
country, and other features of practical and daily use. 
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THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 
P. O. Box 557, City Hall Station, New York, U.S. A. 

Please send us prepaid.................. copies of the next.................. annual issues of The 
International Banking Directory, for which we will pay Ten Dollars ($10.00) per copy. 
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Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska 



































ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


By J. F. DonNELLAN 


HERE has been a noteworthy improve- 

ment in sentiment during the past 
month, notwithstanding the disturbance 
caused by the strike of railroad shopmen. 
Three factors contributing to this better 
feeling are: Improved outlook for the farm- 
ers, as evidenced by the relatively favorable 
crop showing and the reduction of past due 
indebtedness, our financial status, as indi- 
cated by the exceptionally high reserve ratio 
shown in reports of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, and a material improvement in the 
unemployment situation as reflected in re- 
ports showing a decided decline in unem- 
ployment as compared with a few months 
ago. Orders for fall merchandise have been 
large, crop conditions being favorable. This 
has caused firmer prices in food-stuffs and 
in many commodities. Jobbers in staple lines 
see indications of continued prosperity for 
the fall and generally take an optimistic 
view of the termination of strike troubles. 
Retail trade is brisk. Money continues 
easy, prevailing rates being five and one-half 
and six per cent. 

The investment market shows unusual vi- 
tality with prices in general holding at an 
average level well above that prevailing 
a year ago. Most of the investment buying 
has been discriminating and although vari- 
ous attempts have been made to bring about 
a resumption of speculative activity, the 
public is not evincing any desire to engage 
in reckless commitments. 

Conditions during the last month were 
generally favorable for both field and fruit 
crops in California. High temperatures 
caused no material damage, and it is be- 
lieved that there was an improvement 
through the hastening of ripening of some 
fruits. The preliminary estimate of the pro- 
duction of wheat throughout the state in- 
dicates the largest average yield per acre 
for over twenty years. The condition of 
fruit crops in the state shows a slight im- 
provement over last month: 


Arrangements have been made by the 
Washington and Idaho wheat growers for 
the use of $7,000,000 in handling the wheat 
crops of these states this year. Of this 
sum $2,000,000 was authorized by the Gov- 
ernment and the remainder was negotiated 
through Spokane, Seattle and Portland 
banks. 

Idaho is greatly in need of stock to eat 
its large yield of hay which it is unable to 
move. During the recent business depres- 
sion cattlemen of that state were hard 
pressed financially and were forced to sell 
at the best prices obtainable. As a result, 
they gave little thought to replenishing their 
stock, the number of sheep in Idaho dwind- 
ling to 2,360,000 head from about 3,500,000 
in normal times. Mining in the state seems 
to be reviving due to the use of scientific 
methods on heretofore dormant properties. 
Crops in the irrigates district never looked 
better, but dry farming in the American 
Falls district is spotty and will be about 
sixty per cent. of normal. 

A big movement of apples from Seattle 
through the Panama Canal to Europe, by 
refrigerator ships, is predicted because of 
engagements made by the apple growers for 
storage of Washington fruit this fall and 
winter in the port of Seattle’s cold storage 
warehouses. Present bookings amount to 
more than one million boxes, nearly three 
times the movement last year through Seat- 
tle terminals. 

With all the forest fires extinguished by 
the recent rains, the logging industry in the 
Columbia River district is picking up grad- 
ually. A month ago production of logs was 
thirty per cent. of normal but the present 
production is about fifty per cent. of nor- 
mal. 

The sockeye salmon, which made the 
Puget Sound canneries famous the world 
over, is rapidly disappearing from the coast. 
The peak of the anticipated run this season 
was long overdue, and traps and purse 
seiners whose nets bulged with teeming 
thousands of that valuable salmon in earlier 
years, are taking only a few hundred today. 
This fact is writing the obituary of an in- 
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First Bank to Incorporate in Hawaii 


THE BANK OF HAWAII.LtD. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address: “‘Bankoh’”’ 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,303,374.69 
17,666,015.63 

C. H. Cooke, President 
E. D. Tenney, Vice-Pres. E. F. Bishop, Vice-Pres. 
Roxor Damon, ¢d V-P. G. G. Fuller, 2d V-P. 
Frank Crawford, 2d V-P. R. McCorriston, Cash’r 


Branch Banks :—Lihue and Kapaa, Island of 
Hauva:; Waipahu, Waialua, aud Pearl Harbor, 
Island of Oahu. 


Prompt handling of collections through close connec- 
tions on each of the Islands in the Territory. 











dustry once ranking next to lumber in the 
Northwest. Based on record the sockeye 
salmon pack this summer will be only one- 
third of what it was two years ago, when 
it was the smallest on record. The death 
blow dealt the Puget Sound salmon fish- 
eries was the adoption in 1912 of the Aus- 
trian By this method every 
spawning fish was taken for years. 

Sugar shipments from the Hawaiian Is- 
lands so far this year are almost 150,000 
tons more than similar shipment this time 
last year. ‘The increase is attributed to the 
shipment of sugar direct to the California 
refineries whereas last year 125,000 tons 
were shipped to the Atlantic coast. The 
total Hawaiian sugar crop for 1922 is now 
estimated at 532,000 tons. The canned pine- 
apple pack from the Islands this year is 
estimated at practically the same as last 
year. 


purse seine. 


TAKES NAME OF PACIFIC- 
SOUTHWEST TRUST AND 
SAVINGS BANK 


Effective at the close of business, Septem- 
ber 16, the name of Los Angeles Trust & 
Savings Bank was changed to the Pacific- 
Southwest Trust & Savings Bank in order 
to provide a title more descriptive of the 
institution, following the merger on July 1 
of twenty banks in twenty-four cities in that 
portion of the Pacific-Southwest located in 
California, with the Los Angeles Trust & 
Savings Bank. 

This action is evidence of the policy of the 
bank to serve impartially all portions of that 
territory in which the bank is located, and 


to use its huge resources for the benefit of 
the Pacific-Southwest, without discrimina- 
tion for or against any community located 
in the territory in which the bank is op- 
erating. 

“Pacific-Southwest” is descriptive of that 
economic area lying between Fresno and 
the Mexican line in California, the Imperial 
Valley in Mexico, the states of Arizona and 
New Mexico, and the southern portion of 
Nevada and Utah. 

Its natural boundaries are those points 
where the economic rail haul lies to the port 
of Los Angeles as against San Francisco to 
the north. 

Agricultural and industries are coming 
more nearly into balance. Its business cen- 
ters are in Los Angeles and the Los Angeles 
harbor district—this because railroads and 
highways have been so constructed that the 
natural flow of commerce throughout this 
territory lies to this port. 

The urge of these developments resulted 
in the necessity for the creation of a unified 
financial system working for the most or- 
derly and rapid development of the entire 
district. 

As a result, on July 1 there was a merger 
of banks in twenty-four cities from Fresno 
south, having total resources: of approxi- 
mately $200,000,000, under the name of the 
Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank pending 
legal formalities in the adoption of a more 
descriptive name for the new organization. 
The banks which were involyed in this mer- 
ger, which will hereafter operate under the 
name of the Pacific-Southwest Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, include: 

Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank and 
branches; Union National Bank, Pasadena; 
Union Trust and Savings Bank, Pasadena; 
City National Bank, Long Beach; Fidelity 
Trust & Savings Bank, Fresno; American 
Marine National Bank, San Pedro; Bank of 
Glendale; Hollywood Savings Bank; Com- 
mercial Trust & Savings Bank, Santa Bar- 
bara, with branches at Lompoc and Car- 
pinteria; Bank of Santa Maria, with 
branches at Guadalupe, Los Alamos and Or- 
cutt; Alhambra Savings and Commercial 
Bank; The First National Bank of Red- 
lands; Savings Bank of Redlands; The 
Farmers and Merchants National Bank, 
Hanford; Hanford Savings Bank; First Na- 
tional Bank of Visalia; Producers’ Savings 
Bank, Visalia; National Bank of Tulare; 
Savings Bank of Tulare; Lindsay National 
Bank; First National Bank, Oxnard; Ox- 
nard Savings Bank. 
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service -your patrons 
will appreciate. 


TUTTLE 


A service which visitors and newcomers to California 
appreciate has been provided by this bank through its 
Department of Research and Service. 


SECURITY’S 
SERVICE 


is now available in 


LOS ANGELES 
HOLLYWOOD 
LONG BEACH 
PASADENA 
GLENDALE 
SAN PEDRO 
HUNTINGTON 
BEACH 


Accurate and authentic information relative to any 
line of business in Southern California is furnished 
free upon request. Persons coming to California to 
engage in business find this invaluable. 


If you direct the attention of your patrons who come 
West to this service, you are assured that they will 
receive our careful attention. 

Your customers will appreciate the courtesy of a letter 
of introduction to us. 


EGURITYTRvst 
& SAVINGS BAN 


SAVINGS 7) CIAL TRUST 
Capital & Surplus - + §$ 10,000,000 
Resources Exceed - - - $150,000,000 























These banks are operated under the au- 
thority of the Federal Farm Loan Act and 
confine their operations to the loaning of 
money to farmers upon mortgages. The 
mortgages may run for thirty years and the 
loans may be granted up to fifty per cent. 
of the value of the land and twenty per 


PACIFIC COAST JOINT STOCK 
LAND BANKS 


The four Pacific Coast Joint Stock Land 
Banks which have been formed by nine 
leading banks in the Pacific Coast and Inter- 
Mountain regions have now practically com- 


pleted their organization and will shortly 
be in a position to commence operations. 

The importance of the organization of 
these banks lies, both in the fact that they 
will open important supplies of new capital 
to the agriculturists of the Pacific slope 
and also in the fact that they will provide 
a new type of investment security for the 
investors of this district. 

There is coming to be an increasing de- 
mand for conservative investment securities 
based upon the western resources and these 
Joint Stock Land Banks will be in a posi- 
tion to provide important supplies of bonds 
of this type. 

Both to supply this demand and to better 
serve the agriculturists of this district these 
nine leading banks with resources of more 
than $500,000,000 have joined together in the 
organization of these Joint Stock Land 
Banks. 


cent. of the value of the insured improve- 
ments, pledged in the mortgage, and may 
bear six per cent. interest. These mort- 
gages are deposited with the United States 
Government by the Joint Stock Land Banks 
and when approved by the Federal Farm 
Loan Board constitute securities for Joint 
Stock Land Bank bonds which are issued 
to the land banks by the Government and 
sold by them to investors. 

As at present organized, these four Pa- 
cific Coast Joint Stock Land Banks have 
a loaning capacity of $16,000,000, which will 
probably be sufficient to take care of their 
requirements for some time to come. 


BANK OF ITALY CONVENTION 


More than 200 officials of the Bank of 
Italy, San Francisco, including representa- 
tives of its fifty-seven branches throughout 
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the state, met in San Francisco, September 
2, 3 and 4 to discuss plans for the future, 
and matters of general importance to the 
organization. 

The convention, which is the first formal 
gathering of the bank’s officer personnel, is 
to be an annual affair, the place of meeting 
to be changed each year to a different sec- 
tion of the state. The application of the 
convention idea to a bank is a new de- 
parture in the United States. Although 
certain of the larger industrial institutions 
of the nation, and financial houses of foreign 
countries have arranged meetings of similar 
character, this is the first time that the 
practice has been carried into the field of 
American banking. 

An interesting program was arranged 
covering subjects of financial interest. Con- 
vention sessions were held daily, at each of 
which some special phase of banking was 
discussed. Entertainment features were in- 
troduced during the interval between ses- 
sions. 

Invitations to attend the convention in- 
cluded members of the bank’s board of di- 
rectors, the chairmen of the branch ad- 
visory boards, branch managers, branch of- 
ficers in charge of operation and head office 
executives. 

Among those on the program were: 

W. G. McAdoo, P. C. Hale, Jas. A. 
Bacigalupi, J. S. Chambers, H. C. Capwell, 
W. R. Williams, Judge W. H. Donahue, 
Judge C. E. McLaughlin, W E. Benz, Dun- 
ning Rideout, C. A. Smith, Jos. T. Grace and 
W. E. Blauer. 


PAN-PACIFIC UNION CONFERENCE 


A remarkable gathering is scheduled to 
be held in the center of the Pacific Ocean 
this fall. 

From October 25 to November 8 in Hono- 
lulu the “key men”, in matters of commerce 
and finance, from the lands bordering the 
greatest of waters are to mect each other 
daily to formulate plans for future inter- 
racial coéperation in bringing about the de- 
velopment of those interests common to all 
the peoples of the Pacific area. 

These men representing government de- 
partments or commercial bodies are being 
carefully selected from each country. They 
will be guests of the Pan-Pacific Union. 
These delegates will represent the two-thirds 
of the world’s population which is tributary 
to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. They 
realize that the Pacific is to be the future 
theater of the world’s commerce. ‘They 
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know that the traditions of peace that have 
always prevailed in the Pacific can best be 
maintained by the leaders of men in all 
lines of thought and action in Pacific lands 
meeting together and establishing among 
themselves a foundation of mutual confi- 
dence on which will be built codéperative ef- 
fort. 

Following the precedent established at the 
other conferences of Pan-Pacific scientists, 
educators and press men, called by the Pan- 
Pacific Union, it is expected that President 
Harding will sound the key note of the 
Commercial Conference in his message, to 
be read by the Governor of Hawaii at the 
opening of its sessions. Secretary of Com- 
merce Herbert Hoover has already penned 
his message and is sending unofficial dele- 
gates as are the departments of Agriculture, 
Navy and Interior in the United States, as 
well as the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce in Canada and the proper govern- 
mental departments in the other countries 
of the Pacific. Besides these delegates from 
governmental departments the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce has appointed five dele- 
gates. It is understood that the president 
and secretary of the National Foreign Trade 
Council will attend with a proper delega- 
tion from that body; the presidents of the 
Pacific Coast city chambers of Commerce 
propose attending with delegations com- 
posed of leading business men, while from 
Australia, New Zealand, China, Japan and 
other Pacific lands, financial organizations 
or boards of trade will send their leaders. 

The presidents and premiers of Pacific 
lands are heads of the Pan-Pacific Union, 
which, although an unofficial body, is sup- 
ported in part by appropriations from Pa- 
cific governments. ‘The State Department 
has transmitted the invitation of the Union 
to the Pacific governments to send their 
delegates and it is expected at this con- 
ference in Honolulu that a firm foundation 
will be laid for future friendly commercial 
understanding in the Pacific area. 

An interesting feature of the conference 
will be the presence and participation on 
the part of the deans of a number of com- 
mercial colleges connected with Pacific uni- 
versities—this at the request of Japan. It 
is said that throughout Pacific lands, includ- 
ing the United States, a full million men 
have taken or are taking foreign trade study 
courses. These men will guide the future 
commerce of the Pacific area, and their co- 
éperation is desired by the Commercial Con- 


ference. Viscount Shibuzawa is organizing 
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the Japanese delegation, and Hawkling Yen, 
one of the delegates to the Washington Con- 
ference, with H. Y. Moh of the Shanghai 
Chamber of Commerce, the Chinese dele- 
gation. Manila and even far off Java on 
the edge of the Pacific expect to send thelr 
delegations, and Siberia has already ap- 
pointed hers. 

Alexander Hume Ford, director of the 
Pan-Pacific Union, has made a tour of the 
United States and Canada in the interests 
of the conference and is now meeting in 
their home cities those who will attend from 
the Orient. Percy Hunter, one of the Aus- 
tralian founders of the Union, has made a 
trip from London to Hawaii and back to 
Australia to interest that country in send- 
ing a representative delegation. 

The delegates from the Pacific lands will 
be entertained .in Hawaii for two weeks. 
Here they will be together all of the time 
and as all of the delegates will speak Eng- 
lish, it is expected that many lasting ‘nter- 
national friendships will be brought about. 

The American, Canadian and Latin dele- 
gates will sail from San Francisco on 2c- 
tober 18. 

The chief topics to be discussed at the 
conference are Communication and Trans- 
portation, Development and Conservation of 
Natural Resources, Finance and _ Invest- 
ments, Inter-nation Relations in the Pan- 
Pacific area. 

Four cabinet members and many men of 
highest standing in Pacific lands are pre- 
paring papers on these topics and it is ex- 
pected that more than a hundred of the 
“key men” of the Pacific will attend the 
Conference to further trade and commerce 
between Pacific lands. 


FIRST NATIONAL FINANCES 


COTTON DEAL 


J. Dabney Day, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Los Angeles, has 
announced the closing deal by which Clag- 
gett, Gooch and Northcross ship 5000 bales 
of Imperial Valley cotton from the Mexican 
side to Cia Industrial Companie de Orizaba, 
Orizaba, Mexico. , The sale was made 
through J. de la Torre Y Hijo of the City 
of Mexico, which is the largest cotton sell- 
ing agency in the Mexican capital. 

This shipment, which will be made in De- 
cember and January next, will be valued at 
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approximately $625,000, is the first ship- 
ment of Pacific-Southwest cotton to Mexican 
mills and is the beginning of what probably 
will become very close business relations. 
between the Imperial Valley growers and 
Mexican manufacturers. 

By selling this cotton within Mexico, the 
growers below the Mexican line save ex- 
port duty of approximately $4.00 per bale. 
The shipment is to be made through Is 
Angeles harbor and the cotton comes from 
the largest cotton ranch in the world, the 
ranch controlled by the Chandler interests 
and managed by H. H. Clark. This par- 
ticular shipment was grown by A. N. Shenk 
of Calexico, who has 10,000 acres in cotton 
south of the line. Shipment by means of 
the Los Angeles harbor means a saving of 
approximately, $1.50 per bale, or a total of 
some $7500 over rail deliveries. 

“We have been financing cotton shipments 
to Liverpool andl the Carolinas, to New 
England and to Japan, as well as to France, 
and other European countries,’ Mr. Day 
said. “This is the first shipment made to 
Mexico—the first of what will be jin the 
future one of our best potential markets 
for cotton raised south of the Mexican line. 
Very few people really realize the fact that 
the boll weevil ,the pest which makes cot- 
ton growing in the South hazardous, is 
practically non-existent in the Pacific- 
Southwest, because the boll weevil thrives 
best in hot, moist territory, while our cot- 
ton lands are hot and dry. ‘The cotton 
areas in the Pacific-Southwest are greatly 
increasing their production and their mar- 
kets are constantly extended. 

“Claggett, Gooch and Northcross have 
been heavy shippers of our cotton to Liver- 
pool. J. J. Boswell has been shipping to 
France, while the Southern Products Co., 
which is the American organization which 
supplies the Nitsui people in Japan, have 
sent a great deal of cotton through this 
point to the Orient. It is of particular in- 
terest at the present time to note that there 
is almost a world famine in cotton and in 
face of that fact our short staple cotton is 
running a full 1-1/16 inch or better in 
length. 

“The fact that the First National was 
able to finance this shipment to Mexico 
probably will be but the forerunner of in- 
creased business between Los Angeles har- 
bor and the eastern seaboard of Mexico via 
the Panama Canal.” 



































The New Business Department 
By T. D. MacGrecor 


HE “intensive” cultivation of 

present customers of a bank 
and the systematizing of efforts to 
secure new ones are the keynotes 
of this book by T. D. MacGregor, 
the well-known writer on thrift and 
financial advertising. 


The author’s long and successful 
experience in every phase of finan- 
cial advertising has brought him into 
contact with many bankers and ad- 
vertising men. He is _ familiar 
with the many problems of getting 
new business for financial institu- 
tions and has a first-hand knowl- 
edge of how to solve them. 


Besides Mr. MacGregor’s text, the 
book contains the prize paper on 
“New Business and Analysis of Ac- 
counts” by James B. Birmingham of 
the National City Bank. 


This paper won the 1917 Cannon 
Prize given by New York Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking, for 
the best two-thousand-word paper 
on this subject. 


“The New Business Department” 
is unique in its field. There is abso- 
lutely no other published work on 
this subject. If you want to have a 
concise yet complete idea of how to 
conduct a Publicity and New Busi- 
ness Department in your bank, large 
or small, you will need this book as 
an inspiration and guide. It is worth 
many times its price—$1.25—to any 
bank or trust company that wants 
to make the most of its opportuni- 
ties both in developing present cus- 
tomers and in getting new ones. 





Bankers Purtisyinc Comrany, New York 


I am enclosing $1.25 for a copy of “The New Business Department.” It 
is understood that if the book is not satisfactory I may return it and you will 


refund the money. 
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Dominion of Canada 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Coiumbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
CANADA 


By J. W. Tyson 


ITH favorable ripening and harvesting 

conditions in Western Canada, the 
estimates of the total grain yield continue to 
expand. A survey of the Prairie provinces 
by the Manitoba Free Press in its nineteenth 
annual crop estimate puts the total wheat 
yield at 371,900,000 bushels from a total 
acreage of 21,471,000. This is a materially 
higher estimate than previously made by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, or the Grain Trade News, 
and although the price has shown a ten- 
dency to ease off a debt paying crop should 
be the result and with good crops also in 
the Eastern provinces the business situation 
generally should be greatly relieved. The 
total western yield promises to be sub- 
stantially above that of the bumper crop 
of 1915 but as there is an increase of about 
fifty per cent. in acreage the yield per acre 
and profit for acre is much lower. However, 
taken all around Canada is experiencing a 
very successful year agriculturally and the 
crop money should go far to loosen up the 
frozen credits. 

It is estimated on the basis of the Mani- 
toba Free Press figures that the crop will 
yield Western Canada a total in excess of 
$500,000,000. At current prices the returns 
from wheat, oats, rye and flax would run 
nearly $566,000,000. The cost of putting 
this year’s crop in the ground was much 
lower than that of 1921. Labor was down, 
seed was cheaper and with freight rates re- 
duced the handling charges should be on a 
smaller scale than for five years past. 

Looking to the crop movement the banks 
have been steadily reducing their current 
ind call loans, which in the last statement 
were at a lower level than for a considerable 
eriod. From the West there is a demand 
following the failure of the Wheat Board to 
naterialize that the banks and loan com- 
‘anies codperate with the farmers in financ- 
ng their crops so that they will not be all 
narket at the same time. The banks are 


inclined to advise the farmers not to at- 
tempt to hold their products but are giving 
every reasonable assurance of financial co- 
iperation to handle the crop to the best ad- 
vantage. It is expected that under the lead 
of Manitoba the three prairie provinces will 
appoint conciliation officials as advisors to 
farmers in financial straits who may wish 
to appeal from creditors for time extensions. 
With the approval of bankers, retail mer- 
chants, mortgage and loan associations and 
other business units, in conference at Winni- 
peg, the Manitoba Government decided to 
initiate the proposal by an early appoint- 
ment for that province. Alberta already has 
an official of this type in its Drought Act 
Commissioner whose authority now exists 
over dry areas of the southern part of the 
province and who will probably now be 
given larger power. Saskatchewan 
pected to create a similar office. 

While it is not anticipated that steps of 
this kind to relieve creditors will be carried 
so far as to enable farmers to avoid their 
obligations, something effective may be done 
to improve the relations between borrowers 
and the banks and loan companies. ‘This has 
been the effect of the work of Commissioner 
Fream in Southern Alberta where the ad- 
justment of accounts between farmers and 
creditors is said to be progressing so satis- 
factorily that foreclosure proceedings are 
down almost nil. 

There has not been anything like a gen- 
eral indication that creditors were unduly 
pressing for their accounts but for some 
years the banks, mortgage companies and 
the merchants have been very patient and 
have been making further advances to carry 
the farmers through. Naturally they are 
now expecting the obligations to be met. 
Where the borrower shows a disposition to 
do his best there should be no difficulty, 
but where farmers who have been carried 
for some years show a disposition to use this 
year’s crop to finance a trip to California 
or buy a new pleasure automobile, collectors 
are likely to use all available methods in 
pressing their claims. 

The relations between debtors and credit- 
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ors in Western Canada have been compli- 
cated by political influences. The Grain 
Board proposal was an attempt by the po- 
litical elements to capitalize the dissatisfac- 
tion of the farmers with the banks and with 
the grain companies which they are quite 
willing to believe get too big a share of the 
farmers’ profits for the service they per- 
form. It has been this situation which has 
led to the agitation for Government banks. 
In Manitoba a Government farm loan or- 
ganization has been formed but experience 
has been such that the other western prov- 
inces show small disposition to follow the ex- 
ample. In Alberta, Dr. D. A. McGibbon 
was appointed by the provincial government 
to make an investigation of the banking 
and credit system. He has now completed 
his hearing at some twenty points through- 
out the province but nothing seems to have 
developed in the course of the survey that 
would give color to the view that the Gov- 
ernment should establish a provincial bank, 
though some of the witnesses thought such 
a step would be necessary to remove certain 
alleged weaknesses and injustices of the 
present system. Dr. McGibbon has not in- 
dicated what his recommendation on this 
point will be, but it is generally assumed 
that the Government will not undertake an 
experiment of the kind with so many 
more urgent matters on its hands. 

What a great many of the western farm- 
ers evidently fail to appreciate is that in 
a country which is practically dependent 
on one industry everyone wants to borrow 
at the same season and that a_ purely 
western bank would at certain times of the 
year have large sums of money which it 
could not employ profitably while at others 
it would not have sufficient assets to meet 
the demand for loans. This is becoming 
more apparent in Manitoba and ir. Winni- 
peg the business community anticipates with 
a good deal of interest the incoming farmers 
government attitude towards the provincial 
bank. The late government which launched 
the scheme made but ineffectual effort to 
collect loans. It now remains for the farm- 
ers government to start the machinery of 
liquidation if the finances of the province 
are to be put on a satisfactory basis. The 
second anniversary of the launching of the 
institution was marked by the statement 
from E. A. Weir, chairman of the board of 
trustees, that “the Provincial Savings Bank 
was the outcome of the necessity of the 
Manitoba Government to secure funds for 
rural credit societies which the regular 
chartered banks of the country refused to 
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finance. This has brought the following 
statement from Chairman Campbell for the 
Western sub-section of the Canadian Bank- 
ers Association. 

We frequently see in certain publications 
statements to the effect that the banks had 
declined to lend any more money to Rural 
Credit Societies. Even in the last month's 
Manitoba Public Service Bulletin—a Govern- 
ment publication—appears the statement that 
in March, 1920, the banks decided that they 
would not grant any further cred@ts to So- 
cieties. 

This is quite contrary to the facts, the hunks 
were always prepared to lend to societies at 
a reasonable rate, or to provide the Govern- 
ment with the necessary funds at a low rate. 

It is somewhat surprising to see this er- 
roneous statement made in a Government publi- 
cation in view of the interviews and corres- 
pondence with the Provincial Treasurer, the 
last letter having been read by him in the 
House and published. 

The Canadian banks which opened few 
branches during the war and which started 
in a program of expansion involving hun- 
dreds of new offices following the armistice 
are now showing a tendency to reduce the 
number of branches rather than expand 
further. During the month of July there 
were only four new branches opened while 
twelve branches were closed. It is generally 
recognized by the more conservative bankers 
that keen competition has resulted in open- 
ing more branches than warranted by the 
available business or necessary from the 
standpoint of public service. This keen com- 
petition, however, pretty well disposes of 
the complaints that the reduction of the 
number of banks in Canada has caused the 
public to suffer from the standpoint of 
service. As a matter of fact consolidations 
which have reduced the total number of 
banks have by the tendency of eliminating 
the weaker institutions added to the 
strength of the others with the result that 
competition for business has become even 
more keen with a material increase in the 
total number of branches and other facilities 
for the convenience of the public. At the 
present time the banks with decreasing 
profits are facing the problem of endeavor- 
ing to curtail services to which the public 
has been educated and in which the factor 
of cost to the bank has never been fully ap- 
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BANKS AND INSURANCE 


That Canadian Banks are organizing sub- 
sidiary corporations to handle insurance, the 
banks and their managers not being permit- 
ted to do so, and that these subsidiaries 
were acting as insurance brokers, agents 
and even managers of insurance companies, 

















Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 


If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
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is the charge made by A. G. Chapman, 
Louiseville, addressing the Texas members 
of the National Insurance Association. 
Head officers of Canada’s banks deny this. 
They have no such subsidiary companies and 
frown upon their managers having anything 
to do with insurance. The only insurance 
that Canadian banks bother about, as far 
as can be learned, is hail insurance in the 
West. 

One bank stated that in the West it 
does handle hail insurance, but only in 
isolated cases and as a matter of protection. 
A farmer seeks a loan on his crop. Before 
this advance is made, the bank sees to it 
that hail insurance is taken out and re- 
tained by the bank as security or protection. 
As the chief inspector of the bank in ques- 
tion stated it is just the same as placing 
business insurance on a partnership, as a 
protection to the bank in case of a heavy 
“If these subsidiary companies exist, 
I don’t know of them, and I am sure they 
do not,” said another banker. He went on 
to point out that some years ago some of the 
branch managers did dabble in insurance 
and it proved most unpopular. It started 
an antagonism that was not beneficial to 
the manager or his branch. This is the 
main reason why the ban was placed. 


loan. 


NATIONAIL DEBT GROWTH 


CHECKED 


Growth of the national debt, which at- 
tained abnormal proportions since the be- 
inning of the war, has been checked, and 
mfidence has been expressed in official 





circles that during the present financial year 
the debt will be decreased. 

Figures issued by the Finance Department 
show a decrease in net debt for the month 
of August of nearly $5,000,000. Against 
this, however, must be set expenditures in- 
curred and not yet passed. 

There has been a reduction in the net 
debt, however, since the beginning of the 
financial year on March 31. 


BANK RETURNS 


The monthly bank statement for July is- 
sued by the Department of Finance, shows 
a decrease in liabilities of over $47,000,000, 
and a decrease of assets of over $45,000,000 
from the previous month. Demand deposits 
decreased by $13,315,370, and notice deposits 
by $5,622,477. Call loans in Canada de- 
creased by $3,034,656, and outside of Can- 
ada they increased by $605,519. Note cir- 
culation decreased by $4,198,512. 


TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES 


Trade between Canada and the United 
States is vital to the prosperity of both 
countries, declares Faris R. Russell, vice- 
president of the National Bank of Commerce 
in New York. Next to the United King- 
dom, Canada is the foremost foreign buyer 
in the markets of the United States, while 
imports into the United States from Can- 
ada are not exceeded in value by imports 
from any other country except in occasional 
years from Cuba. Mr. Russell says in 
Commerce Monthly. 

“By the accepted tests of greatness, Can- 
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The Elements of 
F oreign Exchange 








By A Foreign Exchange 
| FRANKLIN ESCHER Primer 








The simple explanation of exchange and the ex- 
change market you have long been looking for is in 
this book. It is a practical treatment of the subject 
for the Banker, the Business Man and the Student. 


Mr. Escher is one of the best known writers on 
financial subjects, combining a thorough, practical 
training in foreign exchange with long experience in 
lecturing on the subject at New York University. He 
has written his book so as to make it of great value 
both to the practical business man and the student. 


Why exchange rises and falls as it does, what can 
be read from its movements and how merchants and 
bankers take advantage of them, the effect that 
these movements exert on the other markets—these 
and like questions are taken up in the first part of 
the book. The second part describes intimately the 
practical operation of exchange and the exchange 
markets, and contains special chapters on arbitrage, 
international trading in securities, the financing of 
exports and imports, gold shipments, and other im- 
portant phases of the subject. 


Bankers PusiisHinc Company, P. O. Box 557, City Hall 
Station, New York. 

I enclose $1.60 for a copy of “Elements of Foreign Ex- 
change” by Escher. It is understood that if this book is not 
satisfactory I may return it within ten days and you will refund 
the money. 
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ada now ranks as one of the foremost na- 
tions of the world. Its government is stable, 
its population is thrifty and energetic, and 
its business leadership has been proved to 
be of the imaginative type requisite for the 
organization of modern industry. The bank- 
ing and currency system is among the best 
and transportation facilities, both within 
the country and with other countries, are 
equalled in adequacy only by those of the 
United States. 

“Four-fifths of all the foreign trade of 
Canada is carried on with the United King- 
dom and the United States. Considerably 
more than half of total imports into Canada 
have long come from the United States, the 
proportion being slightly in excess of two- 
thirds in the last twelve month period end- 
ing June 30, 1922. 

“A clear realization of the character of 
the national consciousness of Canada is the 
first step toward an understanding of the 
international position and relationships of 
the country.. Whatever the technical term 
which may be applied to the political status 
of Canada, in effect it is a proud and vig- 
orous nation, sure of its future, rejoicing 
n its share in the leadership of the world, 


The service is quiet and unobtrusive, yet always fully efficient, nothing is lack- 
ing in comfort or convenience, and the cuisine is perfect. 


Write or Cable to the Manager for the tariff 


CECIL~— 


THE “CECIL” is the hub of London for business or pleasure. 
Visitors have the advantage of the right address with a reasonable tariff. 


[Cables : ** Cecelia, London"’] 





and also rejoicing in its place as an integral 
part of the British Empire. 

“Canada is in that stage of economic de- 
velopment when population is small in rela- 
tion to natural resources, and when exports 
of raw materials must pay for imported 
capital to develop them. In so far as Can- 
ada is a producer of raw materials which 
the United States does not produce in quan- 
tities sufficient for domestic consumption, 
this country is a heavy buyer in the Cana- 
dian market. With few notable exceptions, 
however, the United States is a heavy ex- 
porter of exactly those classes of raw ma- 
terials and food products which make up the 
bulk of Canadian export trade. 

“Despite the growth of manufactures, 
economically speaking Canada is a new 
country and the domestic industries are not 
able to meet its rapidly expanding require- 
ments for manufactured goods, which con- 
stitute a large proportion of Canadian im- 
ports. At the same time, Canadian manu- 
facturers have already proved themselves 
able to market successfully a wide range of 
products in overseas markets. This situa- 
tion results primarily from the fact that the 
main industrial areas are southwestern 
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